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INTRODUCTION 



The National Diffusion Network Division, Department of Education, is 
pleased tc present the ninth edition of Educational Programs That Work, the 
annual National Diffusion Network catalog of exemplary educational 
programs. Current descriptions of all the programs described in previous 
editions are included, together with 51 new programs approved for national 
dissemination since publication of the eighth edition in 1981. 

The term exemplary is conferred only after a project has been reviewed by 
the Department of Education's Joint Dissemination Review Panel. This 
panel examines objective evidence of effectiveness presented by each 
project. Positive endorsement of a project's claims of effectiveness by a 
majority of the attending Panel members constitutes approval, and a date of 
validation is assigned. Projects that continue development and submit 
additional evidence of effectiveness to the Panel carry two validation 
dates. All projects that are approved after publication of this edition of 
Educational Programs That Work will be described in the next edition.* 

The staff at the National Diffusion Network are dedicated to helping local 
school districts, intermediate service agencies, state departments of 
education, and postsecondary institutions in their continuing efforts to 
improve educational opportunities and achievement for all. To promote 
the transfer of successful programs from the development sites, the 
Department of Education, through the National Diffusion Network Division, 
supports une National Diffusion Network (NDN), a nationwide system 
established to help those involved in education acquire the materials and 
assistance they need to incorporate improved practices into their own 
programs. 

The NDN operates through two kinds of projects — Developer Demonstrators 
and Facilitators. Developer Demonstrators are exemplary projects that 
provide training, materials, and technical assistance to those who adopt 
their programs. NDN Facilitators (one or more in every state) are the 
principal link between Developer Demonstrators and those seeking new 
programs. They help to identify suitable NDN programs' and assist with 
adopting, training, and operation. Many Facilitators also help local school 
districts with other planning. A list of NDN Facilitators follows this 
introduction. Facilitators should be contacted for additional information 
on any program described in this catalog. 



*For further information about the Joint Dissemination Review Panel, 
contact the Executive Secretary, Joint Dissemination Review Panel, U.S. 
Department of Education, Room 722 Brown Building, 1200 - 19th Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 



Currently, 99 of the JDRP-approved projects are NDN-funded Developer 
Demonstrators. Others receive funds from the Department of Education's 
Division of Follow Through and Office of Special Education to provide 
dissemination and adoption services. Adoption sites of many projects also 
provide assistance. 

Numerous federal, state, intermediate, local, and postsecondary agencies 
share responsibility for improving education through nationwide 
dissemination. A major goal of the NDN is to promote cooperation among 
the many public agencies that provide educational services to the nation's 
children. The Department of Education encourages the broadest possible 
use of programs that proved successful, and this catalog is one means to 
that end. 




QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS — 
Educational Programs That Work 



The series of questions and answers that follow will help you to become 
more familiar with the ninth edition of Educational Programs That Work. A 
few minutes spent reviewing these questions and answers will enable you to 
appreciate its full potential. 



Q. WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF Educational Programs That Work? 

A. Educational Programs That Work, an overview of all educational 
programs approved for national dissemination by the federal Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel, provides basic information on new 
methods and programs to those who wish to improve their educational 
programs and services. It introduces the National Diffusion Network 
(NDN), its Facilitators and Developer Demonstrators, and their 
services to schools, institutions, and agencies that want to implement 
these programs, and it enables the U.S. Department of Education to 
acknowledge the achievements of their developers. 



Q. WHAT IS IN Educational Programs That Work? 

A. Educational Programs That Work describes all programs approved by the 
JDRP since its inception in 1972. Programs fall into three categories: 
active projects that receive funds from the National Diffusion Network 
to support dissemination efforts; active projects that do not receive 
funds from the NDN to support dissemination efforts; and inactive 
projects that offer only limited services. This edition of Educational 
Programs That Work identifies all 362 programs approved by the JDRP 
between 1972 and October 1982. 



Q. HOW IS Educational Programs That Work ORGANIZED? 

A. This catalog is divided by two categories — programs funded by NDN 
and programs not funded by NDN. The descriptions of the funded 
programs appear in the front part of the book on white paper and the 
nonfunded program descriptions appear in the second part on blue 
paper. Within these two categories, the projects are grouped by 
section and then arranged alphabetically by project title. 



Q. HOW ARE THE PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS ARRANGED IN THE 12 SECTIONS? 
A. Within each of these two parts, the projects are divided into 12 sections 

and then arranged alphabetically by project title. Each section 

groups active projects with a common focus: 



vii 
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Section 


1, 


Section 


2, 


Section 


3, 


Section 


4. 


Section 


5, 


Section 


6, 


Section 


7, 


Section 


8, 


Section 


9, 


Section 


10 


Section 


11 


Section 


12 



Adult Education 
Alternative Schools/Programs 
Bilingual/Migrant Education 
Career/Vocational Education 
Early Childhood/Parent Education 
Environmental Education/Science/Social Science 
Organizational Arrangements/Administration 
Preservice/Inservice Training 
Reading/Language Arts/Mathematics/Writing 



Special Interests 

Q. IS EACH PROGRAM REPRESENTED IN ONLY ONE SECTION? 

A. Each program description is placed in only one of the 12 sections, as 
determined by content. Because many programs could well have been 
placed in two or more sections, a sectional cross-reference index 
listing all programs under all appropriate headings is provided on page 
D-9. 



Q. HOW CAN I LOCATE A DESCRIPTION FOR A GIVEN PROGRAM IF I KNOW 

ONLY THE NAME OF THE PROGRAM? 
A. The alphabetical index on pages D-17 through D-22 lists all JDRP- 

approved programs by title. 

Q. HOW CAN I LOCATE A DESCRIPTION FOR A GIVEN PROGRAM IF I KNOW 

ONLY THE STATE IN WHICH IT IS LOCATED? 
A. The index of exemplary projects by state on page D-l lists all JDRP- 

approved programs by the state in which they are located. 

Q. IS THERE ANY OTHER HELPFUL INFORMATION I SHOULD BE AWAR2 OF 

BEFORE I BEGIN TO USE THE CATALOG? 
A. The catalog contains five appendixes which provide the following 

information: 

• The list of Exemplary Projects Approved Since Fall 1981 Edition, 
on page C-l, identifies new projects. 

• The list of Programs Utilizing Technology is found on page C-2. 

• The list of JDRP-Approved Projects With Limited Availability, 
pages C-3 through C-5, identifies inactive projects. 

• The list of ESEA Title I Exemplary Projects, pages C-6 
through C-8, identifies projects that received funds for 
development under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act [recently replaced by Chapter I of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA)]. 
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ERIC 




• The list of Follow Through Projects, pages C-9 and C-10, identi- 
fies projects that received funds for development from the 
U.S. Department of Education's Division of Follow Through. 

• The list of Office of Special Education (OSE) Handicapped 
Children's Early Education Outreach Programs, page C-ll, 
identifies projects that receive dissemination funds from 

the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Special Education. 



Q. IF I WANT ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, SUCH AS DETAILS ON COSTS OF 
INSTALLING AN NDN PROGRAM IN MY SCHOOL, HOW DO I OBTAIN IT? 

A. All entries include the name of a contact person who can answer 
questions about the program. A mailing address and a telephone 
number are included in the contact statement. NDN Facilitators can 
also give detailed information. 



Q. HOW CAN I GET MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE NDN? 

A. Contact your state or regional NDN Facilitator to learn more about the 
NDN and its programs. A description of the Facilitator's role and a 
list of Facilitators begins on page ix. You may also contact the 
federal office that administers the National Diffusion Network: 

National Diffusion Network Division 
U.S. Department of Education 
1200 - 19th Street, NW 
Room 714 F 

Washington, DC 20036 
Division telephone numbers: 

For questions about Developer Demonstrator projects, 

(202) 653-7003 
For questions about Facilitator projects, 

(202) 653-7006 



ERIC 
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All programs described in Educational Programs That Work have been 
approved by the Department of Educations Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel, Approval by the Panel means that panel members have 
examined objective evidence of effectiveness submitted by the 
developer of the program and are convinced that the program has met 
its stated objectives at the original development or demonstration 
site. In addition, the program developer has demonstrated the 
likelihood that the program will meet the educational needs of others 
in similar locations* 

Programs described in the first section of this book are funded as 
Developer Demonstrator projects in the National Diffusion Network. 
These Developer Demonstrator projects will provide technical 
assistance for staff members in both public and private schools that 
choose to install any one of the 99 programs in the NDN. Local 
districts must pay for installation and operational costs. 

Programs described in the second section have been approved by the 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel but are not funded as Developer 
Demonstrators in the NDN, 

Some programs funded by the NDN are in the affective dom ain . 
Because of sincere differences of opinion among educators as to 
whether or not schools should be installing these programs, potential 
users are strongly urged to examine these programs carefully 
(including the instructional materials) and to obtain the approval of 
the appropriate local decision-making body before the program is 
installed. Local school boards, or other local decision-making 
administrators, should be given sixty days to review a program before 
deciding whether or not to adopt it. 

The National Diffusion Network was established upon the belief that 
there are few problems encountered by schools that have not been 
solved successfully in some other location, NDN's role is to find 
those successful solutions and to bring them to the attention of 
potential users who may then choose from the array of programs that 
particular program that meets the school district's need, philosophy, 
and resources. 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NDN) FACILITATORS 



To help public and private schools and districts identify 
suitable National Diffusion Network programs, the National Diffusion 
Network Division, federal sponsor of the NDN, supports Facilitator 
projects in every state, the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Facilitators work with schools and institutions to define 
their proble ms, de term ine w hich N DN progra ms hold prom ise for 
solving those problems, and help with formal adoption of NDN 
programs. Facilitators can supply additional information on all of 
the programs described in this catalog, and they can arrange for 
demonstrations. When a school or institution decides to adopt an 
NDN program, Facilitators can make arrangements for training. 
Many Facilitators also provide follow-up and perform or oversee 
monitoring and evaluation at adopter sites. 

WDN Facilitators are based in local school districts, 
intermediate service agencies, state education agencies, and private 
nonprofit organizations. The funds that Facilitators can draw on 
vary from state to state, and their funding policies vary as well. In 
some states, schools and districts that adopt NDN programs can be 
reimbursed by the Facilitator for such start-up costs as instructional 
materials and teacher training. In other states, the costs of travel 
to awareness conferences or demonstration sites can be covered by 
the Facilitator. Readers are encouraged to telephone or visit their 
NDN Facilitators to learn what services are available. 
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R. Meade Guy 

Facilitator Project 

Alabama Information and Development System (AIDS) 
Alabama Department of Education 
Room 607, State Office Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 
(205) 832-3138 

ALASKA 

Gladys For is 

Alaska State Facilitator Project 
Alaska Department of Education 
Pouch F, State Office Building 
Juneau, Alaska 99811 
(907) 465-2841 

ARIZONA 

L, Leon Webb 

Arizona State Facilitator 
Educational Diffusion Systems, Inc. 
161 East First Street 
Mesa, Arizona 85201 
(602) 969-4880 

ARKANSAS 

B. J. Confer 

ivrkansas State Facilitator 
Arkansas Department of Education 
Arch Ford Education Building 
State Capitol Mall 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 
(501) 371-5038 

CALIKROA 

Ira D. Barkman or Gina Lurton 
California State Facilitator 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, Room 116 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 322-6797 

QODORADO 

Charles D. Beck, Jr. 

Colorado State Facilitator Project 

Northern Colorado Educational Board of 

Cooperative Services 
830 South Lincoln 
Longmont, Colorado 80501 
(303) 772-4420 or 442-2197 

Sally Harris 

Connecticut Facilitator Project 
Area Cooperative Educational Serivce 
295 Mill Road 

North Haven, Connecticut 06473 
(203) 562-9967 

DEUHARE 

Walter Orr 

State Facilitator Project 
Department of Public Instruction 
John G. Tbwnsend Building 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
(302) 736-4583 

DISTRICT OF O0UMIA 

Susan Williams 

District Facilitator Project 
Eaton School 

34th and Lowell Streets, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20O08 
(202) 232-0103 



Sue Merkhofer 

State Facilitator for the Department of Education 
Division of Public Schools 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 
(904) 487-1078 

GBOfUA 

India Lynn King 
Georgia State Facilitator 
226 Fain Hall 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 
(404) 542-3332 

HAWAII 

Richard Port or Kathleen Steffen 

Hawaii Educational Dissemination Diffusion 

System (HEDDS) 
Office of Instructional Services 
595 Pepeekeo Street, Building H 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96825 
(808) 396-6356 

IDAHO 

Ted L. Lindley 
State Facilitator 

Idaho State Department of Education 
Len B. Jordan Office Building 
650 West State Street 
Boise, Idaho 83720 
(208) 334-2189 

ILLINOIS 

Shirley Menendez 
Project Director 
Statewide Facilitator Project 
1105 East Fifth Street 
Metropolis, Illinois 62960 
(618) 524-2664 

INDIANA 

Ted Newell 

Project Director 

Indiana Facilitator Center 

Logansport Community School Corp* 

2829 George Street 

Logansport, Indiana 46947 

(219) 722-1754 

IOHA 

David C. Lindstrccn 

State Facilitator 

Department of Public Instruction 

Grimes State Office Building 

Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

(515) 281-3111 

KANSAS 

James H. Connett 

Kansas State Facilitator Project 

Director, KEDDS/LINK 

1847 N. Chautauqua 

Wichita, Kansas 67214 

(316) 685-0271 

Kentucky 

John C, Padgett 

Project Director 

Department of Education 

Capitol Plaza touer Office Building 

Rooirt 1700 

Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564-4394 
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Charles Jarr*au 
Facilitator Project Director 
State Department of Education 
SSEA Title IV Bureau Office 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 
(504) 342-3375 

MAINE 

Robert Shafto or Catherine Harding 
Maine Facilitator Center 
P.O. Box 1391 
Gardiner, Maine 04345 
(207) 582-7211 or -7212 

kakyiand 

Raymond Hart j en 

Project Director 

P.O. Box 265 

Simms Landing Road 

Port Tobacco, Maryland 20677 

(301) 934-2992 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John Collins 

Massachusetts Diffusion Assistance Project, 

THE NETWORK 
290 South Main Street 
Andover, Massachusetts 01810 
(617) 470-1080 

MICHIGAN 

Deborah Clemmons 
Michigan State Facilitator 
Michigan Department of Education 
Box 30008 

Lansing, Michigan 48909 
(517) 373-1806 

MINNESOTA 

Gene Johnson 
ECSU5 

Chicago and Fifth 
Star Route, Box 15 
Staples, Minnesota 56479 
(218) 894-1930 

Carol Johnson or Diane Lassman 
150 Pillsbury Avenue 
Pattee Hall 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 
(617) 376-5297 

Richard L. Peterson 
State Facilitator Project Director 
SW & WC Educational C.S.U. 
Southwest State University 
Marshall, Minnesota 56258 
(507) 537-1481 

MISSISSIPPI 

George Duke 

Mississippi Facilitator Project 
Mississippi School Board Association 
P.O. Box 203 

Clinton, Mississippi 39056 
(601) 924-2001 

MISSOURI 

Jolene Schulz 

Project Director 

Columbia Public School System 

310 North Providence Road 

Columbia, Missouri 65201 

(314) 449-8622 



Pat Feely 

State Facilitator Project 
Office of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406) 449-3082 

NEBRASKA 

Mary Lou Palmer 

State Facilitator Project Director 

Nebraska Department of Education 

301 Centennial Mall 

P.O. Box 94987 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 

(402) 471-2452 

NEVADA 

Victor M. Hyden 

State Facilitator 

Nevada Department of Education 

400 W. King Street 

Capitol Complex 

Carson City, Nevada 89710 

(702) 885-3136 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Jared Shady 

New Hampshire Facilitator Center 
RFD 3, Box 26A 
Loraco Plaza 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 224-9461 

NEW JHJSEY 

Sarah Banks 

New Jersey State Facilitator Project 
New Jersey Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 
(609) 984-6764 

NEW MEXICO 

Amy L. Atkins or Susan Carter 
New Mexico State Facilitators 
Department of Educational Foundations 
University of New Mexico 
College of Education 
Onate Hall, Room 223 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 
(505) 277-5204 

NEW VGRC 

Samuel Corsi, Jr. 

State Facilitator 

New York Education Department 

Room 860 

Albany, New York 12234 
(518) 474-1280 

NCKIH CAROLINA 

Henry A. Helms, Jr. 

Project Director 

Division of Development 

Department of Public Instruction 

Education Annex #1 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 

(919) 733-3632 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Pat Herbal 

State Facilitator 

Department of Public Instruction 

State Capitol 

Bismark, North Dakota 58505 
(701) 224-2281 
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OHIO 
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C. William Phillips 

Ohio Facilitation Center 

The Ohio Department of Education 

Division of Inservice Education 

65 South Front Street, Room 416 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

(614) 466-2979 

CKLAOCHA 

Kenneth Smith 
Statewide Facilitator 
Edmond Public Schools 
215 North Boulevard 
Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 
(405) 341-3457 

OREGON 

Richard Pedee 
State Facilitator 

Multnomah County Education Service District 
P.O. Box 16657 
Portland, Oregon 97216 
(503) 777-7479 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Carolyn Trohoski 
Facilitator Project, R.I.S.E. 
725 Caley Road 

King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 19406 
(215) 265-6056 

RHODE ISLAND 

George McDonough 

Rhode Island Facilitator Center 

22 Hays Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908 
(401) 277-2617 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Ronald Mickler or Sharon Ray 
State Facilitator 

South Carolina Department of Education 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
(803) 758-3696 

900TH DAKOTA 

Gene K. Dickson 
State Facilitator 

Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Richard F. Kneip Building 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 
(605) 773-3395 

TENNESSEE 

Martin McConnell or Charles M. Achilles 

Project Directors 

College of Education/Capitol BERS 

2046 Terrace Avenue 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 

(615) 974-4165 or -2272 

TEXAS 

Walter Rambo 
Texas State Facilitator 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(512) 475-6838 



Kenneth P. Lindsay 

Utah State Facilitator Project 

Utah State Office of Education 

250 East 500 South 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

(801) 533-5061 

VERMONT 

Ed Ferenc 

Vermont State Facilitator 
Bennington-Rutland Supervisory Union 
Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 

(802) 485-6269 

VIRGINIA 

J. B. Linder, Jr. or Robert Foster 
Virginia State Facilitators 
Educational Services, Inc. 
2845 Rollingwcod Road 
Petersburg, Virginia 23803 

(803) 536-5932 or (804) 732-3584 

WASHINGTON 

Keith Wright 

Washington State Facilitator 
P.O. Box 2807 
Yakima, Washington 98907 
(509) 452-1540 

Bill Guise 

Washington State Facilitator 
Highline School District #401 
15675 Ambaum Boulevard, S.W. 
Seattle, m 98166 
(206) 433-2453 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Kenny J. Smith 

West Virginia State Facilitator 
P.O. Box 1907 

Elkins, West Virginia 26241 
(304) 636-6918 

WISCONSIN 

Thomas Diener 

State Facilitator 

Department of Public Instruction 

Instructional Services Division 

125 South Webster 

P.O. Box 7841 

Madison, Wisconsin 53707 

(608) 266-2101 or 267-7269 

WYOMING 

Jack Prince 

State Facilitator 

Vtyoming Innovation Network System 

State Department of Education 

Hathaway Building, Room 236 

Cheyenne, Vtyoming 82002 

(307) 777-6252 

fXJESBD RIOO 

(To be named) 

Puerto Rico State Facilitator 
Center for Dissemination, 5th Floor 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 759 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 
(809) 759-8240 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Phyllis Betz 

Virgin Islands State Facilitator 
Virgin Islands Department of Education 
. P.O. Box 6640 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 
(809) 774-0807 
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SECTION A-l 
SECTION A-2 
SECTION A-3 
SECTION A-4 
SECTION A-5 
SECTION A-6 

SECTION A-7: 
SECTION A-8: 
SECTION A-9: 
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SECTION A-ll: 
SECTION A-12: 
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SECTION A-l: ADULT EDUCATION* 

ADULT PERFORMANCE LEVEL PROJECT (APL) — Texas A-l. 3 

project CLASS (Competency-based Live-Ability Skills) — California A-l. 4 



See Sectional Cross-Ref erence Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 

A-l.l 



PROJECT ADULT PERFORMANCE LEVEL PROJECT (APL) 



A competency-based system of education that combines the diagnosis, prescription, teaching, 
evaluation, and credentiallng of life-coping skills. 



target audience Approved by JDRP as a program for general English-speaking population over 18. 

Curriculum materials for undereducated adults also have Implications for elementary 
and secondary curricula, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description Project research measured specified minimum competencies an adult must possess to function 
successfully. 

Based on the objectives Identified by APL research, a complete curriculum applies reading, writing, speaklng- 
I1sten1ng-v1ew1ng, computation, problem-solving, and interpersonal relations skills to the content areas of 
consumer economics, occupational knowledge, health, community resources, and government and law. For example, 
adults learn how to read job descriptions or open savings accounts. The curriculum provides the activities and 
materials needed to teach toward each of the APL life-coping skills objectives. Printed materials are supple- 
mented with cassette tapes. A pre/post diagnostic Instrument for each objective 1s also Included. 

The APL competency-based high school diploma program offers adults a relevant alternative to the conventional 
four-year high school program and to the General Educational Development Test (GEO). Adults can earn a regular 
high school diploma by demonstrating competencies gained through life ski 1 ls-or1ented adult education programs 
1n combination with those gained through experience. The basic steps to the competency-based diploma are: 
placement tests, the competency-based curriculum described above (1f Indicated by scores on placement tests), a 
series of I1fe-sk1lls activities, and demonstration of an entry-level job skill or postsecondary education skills 
or skills In home management/maintenance. 

APL staff offer awareness, training, and follow-up technical assistance to adopters. 



eitkiente Of CffCCtWCneSS Program graduates demonstrate functional competence by scoring at APL 

9 99 level 3 1n every objective within the five APL Content Areas, and by 

showing 100% competence 1n Life Skills Activities. Six-month follow-up surveys of graduates indicate higher 
levels of self-satisfaction. Graduates frequently recommend the program to others. 



imnlementatlOn reaUltetttentS Tne APL curriculum can be adopted by a unit as small as a single 
iiiipmiftmuuvii i*\i%mmmn* teacher. The APL Diploma Program can be adopted by a unit as small 
as two persons performing counseling, teaching, and assessing functions. Prelmplementatlon training conducted 
by APL staff Is required. Reassignment of existing personnel usually suffices. 



financial reaUirenUntS Materials: Assessment materials available from Media Systems, Inc. The full 
w«f w curriculum Is available from Harcourt Brace dovanovlch, Inc. 



UtUltti tttiailttble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 
^vivi^w mm,,-*** appo1nt|ient at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state and out 
of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Train- 
ing Is conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training Is also available at adopter site 
(trainer travel and per die* must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters 
(costs to be negotiated). 



emttnef Elaine Shelton, 3-0 Project; Adult Performance Level Project; University of Texas at 
tVflllftl ^ st1n; Colltg# of Education; Annex S-21; Austin, TX 78712. (512) 471-4623. 



Developmental Funding: USOC BOAE 



JDRP Mo. 75-13 



Approved: 3/25/75 
5/15/79 



ERLC 



A-1.3 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROJECT PR0J£CT CLASS (Competency -based Live-Ab1l1ty Ski 1 IS) 



A series of competency-based modules for teaching survival skills to adults of low-level reading 
ability. 



taraet audience Approved by JDRP for adults reading at 0-8 grade levels. This program has been used In 
* high schools for basic skills remediation; In continuation schools, middle schools, and 

correctional Institutions; and by programs for the mentally and physically handicapped, community outreach 
programs, and the military, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



Qe$tfiptiOtt Adult students often have difficulty in transferring academic learning from classroom settings 

to situations encountered vutside school. To address this problem, Project CLASS has developed 
two series of competency-based modules -- one for use with teacher-directed Instruction, one for Independent 
study -- providing instruction In survival skills to adult students at low (0-8 grade equivalent) reading levels. 
In classroom situations, students learn survival skills while Improving their reading, writing, and math. 
Students who read at a higher level may use independent modules to meet course requirements or to earn elective 
credit. 

The modules, which address useful topics In consumer economics, community resources, health, government and law, 
interpersonal relationships, and occupational knowledge, contain between one and nine objectives (average: 
four). Objectives are clearly stated, taught, and tested and show participating teachers, students, and others 
what the student has accomplished. Sixty modules have been developed, divided equally between APL level I 
(0-4 grade equivalent) and II (5-8 grade equivalent). To enable students to learn concepts at their own reading 
level, level I modules include two versions of the same concepts, one written at grade 0-2 reading level, the 
other at grade 3-4 level. Level II modules cover different objectives. Each module includes a teacher's 
guide (containing objectives, concepts, skills, teaching/learning strategies, resource list, evaluation report, 
annotated bibliography, answer keys, and specially written teacher's resources), student handouts, and a pre/ 
posttest. An average of six hours (one to three class sessions) Is required to complete a module. 

Modules can also be used to provide remediation for the APL and SHARP tests. 



evidence of effectiveness Field testing using a locally developed instrument in a pre/post design to 

measure mastery of module objectives was conducted in fall 1979 at Adult 
Basic Education and English as a Second Language programs at four California sites ranging from rural (Clovis) 
to highly urban (San Diego). Pretest data were used to remove bias in favor of treatment classes. Differences 
between treatment and control groups in gain in percent of students mastering objectives were highly significant, 
as reflected in differences in median gains at individual sites (e.g., Clovis: 80 vs 0; San Diego: 20 vs 0). 

implementation teaUitementS Adopters must purchase a set of CLASS and LifeSchool modules and 

* * provide inservlce training and staff development time for teachers 

involved. Program can be Implemented by a single teacher, an entire school, or a district. Facilities for 
reproducing tests and handouts are needed. No other special facilities or equipment are required. 



financial teaUitementS CLASS modules: $225 per set (Level I Independent Study, $75; Level II 

Classroom, $75; Level II Independent Study, $75). LifeSchool Level I Class- 
room replaces CLASS Level I Classroom modules. LifeSchool Level I Classroom: four binders $225 (or $59.50 each) 
including a classroom management manual; available from Pitman Learning, Inc. Several classes can use same 
materials. Two-day implementation workshop at adopter site: $300 plus travel expenses. Continuation costs 
are limited to reproduction of tests and handouts. 

Sefi)iCe$ aUOilable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Project, staff are available to 

attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is 
conducted only at adopter site (all expenses must be paid, including trainer's fee, travel, and per diem). 
Implementation and follow-up services ane available to adopter. 



COntaCt Map y Ri cn » Project Director, or Lorraine Ruston, Assistant Director; Clovis Adult School; Clovis 
Unified School District; 914Tourth St.; Clovis, CA 93612. (209) 299-4367 or -2961. 



Developmental Funding: US0E B0AE, Adult Education Act, JDRP No. 80-1 Approved: l /31/80 

Sections 309, 310 
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A-1.4 



SECTION A-2: ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS/PROGRAMS * 



SNCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) [Par West Laboratory ( FWL ) ) ~ California . A-2. 3 
fc PAR (Freshman Attrition Reduction) — Delaware A-2. 4 



Jectional Cross-Reference Index, p. D-9, for related programs* 

A-2.1 



PROJECT EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) [Far West Laboratory] 



A competency-based alternative program that asks students to step outside the classroom walls 
for approximately half of their school time. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities grades 9-12. This program has also been 
used with grades 7-8, with adults, and with disadvantaged, mlgrant/blHngual , gifted, 
talented, and handicapped populations, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by 
the Panel. 



description 



EBCE 1s a secondary education program that uses the entire community as a school. Learning 
1s accomplished through carefully planned tut Ivi vies that capitalize on the knowledge and 
expertise of business people and other community resources. These activities effectively combine academic learn- 
ing, basic skills, and career awareness. 

EBCE can be a full-time alternative program distinct from the traditional school (even located off -campus), or 
It can be operated as an in-school option to supplement traditional Instruction* Teachers become coordinators 
of student learning and help students select and use community sites (business, Industrial, labor, cultural, 
professional, governmental, and environmental) as primary resources to meet curriculum objectives. These com- 
munity resources are developed and analyzed by staff so Information about the nature of the resources and 
possible learning activities 1s available to students* Preliminary exploration is followed by Intensive visits 
to resources. Using the experience of these visits, as well as a variety of traditional and nontradltlonal 
resources, students complete Individualized projects they design under staff supervision, that incorporate specific 
academic, life skill, and career development objectives. Program emphasis ,1s on skills needed for lifelong 
learning. Students are held accountable for their own time, learning, and behavior, with expectations of 
Increasing maturity and responsibility. Program handbooks and materials offer guidelines within which students 
and staff make decisions as well as tools for documenting students' plans and progress. The program usually 
relies on an advisory committee composed of parents, students, and representatives of education* business, and 
labor. Students can earn both required and elective credit. 



evidence of effectiveness Comprehensive .'ormative and summatlve evaluation using pre- and posttest 

measures on program and comparison groups revealed student growth 1n 
basic skills, self-awareness, career awareness, and career development skills, 1n life skills, and 1n motivation 
to learn. Parents of EBCE students and community resource persons assessed the program positively. Summaries of 
evaluation findings available on request. 

implCmCntQtlOn rCQUirCmCntS Communities adopting EBCE report greater success when staff has 

participated In several days of program design and planning plus 
five days of training 1n the new procedures this Innovation requires. It 1s desirable for the new staff to 
visit an operating EBCE program. Inservlce consultation after the program has been operating for a while has 
been found useful. Sora programs use separate facilities as the EBCE learning center; others remodel or use 
existing building space. Student transportation options must be examined, as well as time and resources for 
community site recruitment and utilization to adopt the program. 

financial requirements EBCE programs operate at approximately the average secondary per-pupll 

costs In most districts. 



services available Descriptive materials are available at no cost. Operational handbooks and other 

program materials available at cost. Awareness conferences can be arranged (cost 
to be negotiated). Visits to a demonstration program In most regions can be arranged. Planning assistance, train- 
1ng, and on-site follow-up technical assistance are available through a network of trainer-consultants; these 
services are usually available at no cost when several adoptions are Involved (otherwise costs are negotiable 
and will depend on travel schedules, geographical region, and other factors). 



ERLC 



COtttOtt Ted KUdegaard, EBCE Dissemination Project; National Experience-Based Career Education Association; 
1926 Dlvlsadero St.; San Francisco, CA 94115. (415) 567-2330. Frances L. Ruhlln, Project 
Director, EBCE, 701 East Main Street, Lexington, KY 40502. (606) 259-1411. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education 



£0 



A-2,3 



JDRP No. 75-22 Approved: 5/7/75 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROJECT Pr °J ect FAR (freshman Attrition Reduction) 



An intervention strategy of curriculum and counseling to reduce dropout rate and Improve 
academic standing of college freshmen. 



tQfOCt QUdiCtlCC Approved by JDRP for postsecondary educational Institutions that have significant student 
attrition problems, especially 1n the first year. 



description In response to a freshman dropout rate of 41%, the Delaware State College developed the 
Attrition Reduction Program to create student awareness of the academic and non-academic 
factors contributing to attrition, and to offer services to facilitate adjustment to academic life. The three 
components of the program are: 

A one-credit, weekly orientation class 1s required of all new freshmen. Based on a proven 
affective approach, activities are designed to Improve self concept, study attitudes, and 
educational values. Methods Include small-group discussion, role playing, skill training, and 
other experiential activities. Behavioral objectives are evaluated by weekly quizzes. 

Likely dropouts are Identified using Astln's Instrument (Worksheet for Predicting Chances of 
Dropping Out) and are recruited for rehabilitation by counselors, Instructors, and support 
staff. 

This component provides professional counseling and peer tutoring. While not compulsory, an 
aggressive outreach program quite often 1s necessary to motivate freshmen to participate. The 
Counseling Center sponsors workshops and seminars to explore psychological factors such as test- 
taking anxiety and the relation of self-concept to achievement. 

The college's effort was cited by the American Council on Education as one of eight model programs for dealing 
with student dropout behavior. 



Prevention: 



Early Warning: 



Rehabilitation: 



evidence of effectiveness 



Statistically, Project FAR has shown that freshman attrition can be reduced 
by as much as 20% by focusing on non-academic factors. 



implementation requirements 



The adopting college needs to Implement, or have 1n existence, a fresh- 
man orientation course for credit with appropriate course Instructors 
and should be able to provide a maximum class size of 30. Supportive services such as tutoring, counseling, and 
dormitory outreach should also be available. College staff will also be responsible for administering the dropout 
prediction survey. 



financial reOUItetnentS One copy each of the training and instructional manuals should be purchased by 
' " adopting colleges. Copies of freshman orientation class and workshop activities 

should be distributed to all participating college staff. Total cost approximately $50. 



SCfUlteS OUailabli Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at the project site 

-mum* anyt1me by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
sessions (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s available at the adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



rnntnf t Dr. Randall Trawick, Counseling Department; Delaware State College; Dover, DE 19901 . (302) 
ivmufri 736-5106, -5107. Or, Mr. David Reynard; Office of Institutional Research; Delaware State College; 
Dover, DE 19901. "1302) 736-5201, -5202. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III, SDIP/AIDP 



JDRP No, 81-16 Approved: 9/11/81 



ERLC 



A-2.4 
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SECTION A-3: BILINGUAL/MIGRANT EDUCATION* 



INDIVIDUALIZED BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION (IBI) — Washington t A-3. 3 

MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM (MSRTS)/A COMPUTER LINK OFFERING VARIABLE 

EDUCATIONAL RECORDS (CLOVER) — Arkansas A-3. 4 



ERIC 



*See Sectional Cross-Referenco index, p. D-9, for related programs. 
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A-3.1 



PROJECT INDIVIDUALIZED BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION (IBI) 



A comprehensive Instructional program for prescnool through third-grade children; systematic 
training for instructional staff In skills necessary for implementation of the Instructional 
program, including classroom management. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for bilingual children, preschool through grade 3, teachers, and aides. 



dCSCtiptlOti Originally used with children whose primary language was Spanish, the program has been success- 
fully extended to other languages. Trained paraprofesslonal s, supervised by professional staff, 
provide Instruction to children in oral language, reading, math, handwriting, and cultural heritage. Paraprofes- 
sionals work with groups of six to eight youngsters. The program Is individualized, although some Instruction 1s 
conducted with homogeneous small groups. 

Training for instructional staff teaches classroom management and provides skills necessary for Implementing each 
curriculum area. Training covers the use of observation Instruments for comparing actual teaching skills with 
criterion performance levels. The monitoring system measures maintenance of teaching skills and adequacy of 
children's progress through curriculum mastery tests. 

In English, the Language Component uses SRA DISTAR Language I and II_ (Science Research Associates, Inc.). Level 
I was translated Into Spanish for the project by Bilingual Mini -School s, which is now making the Spanish edition 
available at cost for dissemination to other sites. In English, the Reading Component uses Phonics Primer (Stu- 
dent Behavior Lab), followed by the Sullivan Programmed Reading Series (McGraw-Hill). In Spanish, the Reading 
Component uses the project-developed primer Comenzando a Leer to prepare children to work 1n Aprendiendo a Leer 
(Behavioral Research Laboratories). The Math Component uses Singer Sets and Numbers (Random House) with project 
adaptation. The Academic Preschool Component uses project-developed pre-DISTAR language (Spanish and English), 
pre-math (Spanish and English), and cultural activities; the University of Kansas Follow Through handwriting 
levels; and reading primers and English and Spanish DISTAR, identified above. 



CUidSntS Of effeCtlWneSS In 1973, children's concepts were measured using the Cooperative Preschool 

Inventory before and after 200 days In the program. Pre and post percentile 
scores were as follows: age 3, 38/55; age 4, 56/72; age 5, 52/74. Corresponding data cumulative through 1977: 
age 3, 34/69; age 4, 35/70; age 5, 48/75. 



IttiplenientQtiOn reQUirementS Personnel : one teacher or aide for every six to eight children for 

■ ■ small -group instruction (scheduling may allow one teacher to serve 

several groups during the day); a trainer for on-site inservlce training; a part-time tester (can be paraprofes- 
slonal). Training: two days for every curriculum component adopted. Five days for trainer providing Inservlce 
to adopting staff. Also, adopters must furnish certain monitoring and test data to developer. 



flflQnClQl teaUirementS Training, curriculum, and testing materials are required for every component 

adopted. Free brochures and Sample Material Packets are available from the 
Dissemination Office. Adopters pay travel and per diem expenses of project staff providing adopter site services. 
Developer can send staff either from Texas or from Washington state. 



SeWKeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (.costs to be negotiated). Training Is also available at adopter site 

trainer travel and per diem must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters 

travel and per diem must be paid). 



COtltaCt Dlanne Barr-Cole, Dissemination Coordinator; IBI; P.O. Box 2367; Pasco, WA 99302. 
(509) 547-8441. 



Developmental Funding: USOE SEA Titles I and VII, and OCD JDRP No. 48 Approved: 4/9/73 



A-3.3 
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PROJECT MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM (MSRTS)/ 



A COMPUTER LINK OFFERING VARIABLE EDUCATIONAL RECORDS (CLOVER) 
An education and health system for migrant children, preschool -1 2. 



iQTQtt QUdlMtC Approved by JDRP as a program for migrant children, preschool through secondary, and 
teachers, teacher's aides, nurses, counselors, and administrators. 



dtStriptlOn The M1 9 rant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS)/A Computer Link Offering Variable Educa- 

■ tlonal Records (CLOVER) 1s a computerised system with 162 terminals located in 44 states. 

The system serves 49 states, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. Through the MSRTS/CLOVER the process of 
receiving, storing and transmitting health and educational Information 1s available to all schools, education 
and/or health organizations that serve migrant children. Teachers, nurses, aides, administrators, and others 
have at their disposal educational and critical health data delivered to their state within 24 hours of a 
child's enrollment. In four days or less, an in-depth record of educational and health data will be received at 
the state's designated location. This Information may direct the adopter 1n formulating strategies to assist the 
migrant child In achieving academically. Curricula being taught to migrant children varies according to the 
established needs of migrant children at their various levels. The system's computer 1s programmed to provide 
skills-based Information In the areas of reading, math, early childhood, and oral language. The health system 
provides the most updated reporting of health problems to Insure continuity of health services by using the 
International Classification of Diseases (ICD.9.CM) and the Physlclans's Current Procedural Terminology (CPT), 
4th Edition. 



CUldCnCC Of effeCtWeneSS Effectiveness and utilization of the Information received by the user Is 

controlled and evaluated by each state. A statistical survey In 1981 showed 
21,954 schools participating In the system; 1,178,002 critical health data messages were sent; 1,814,201 academic 
records were sent; 1,447,322 medical records wore sent; and 1,268,813 skills records were sent. These figures 
have increased each year since 1976. A 1980 study of turnaround-time showed: 30.5% of the records sent were 
received by the user In two days, 36.1% In three days, 19% In four days, and 14% did not respond. 1.4% of the 
records were received In more than four days. 

IttiPlettietitOtlOn feClUlfettientS Interested adopters who have migrant children In their school or other 

■ ■ education or health agency may contact the state director of migrant 

education in their state. If this Information Is not available, write or call the contact person listed beldw. 
Implementation requirements will be based on the level of participation. 



finODClOl FeOUIFetlietitS Training packets are available at no cost. Training and follow-up are avail- 
' ■ able at no cost. Other agencies outside the U.S. Department of Education that 

serve migrants may use computer time at a negotiated cost. 



SeritlCeS QOOlloble Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome at project sites by appoint- 
ment, Monday through Friday, 8:00 a.m. through 4:30 p.m. Training Is conducted at the 
project site (adopter paying Its own costs). If training Is conducted out of the state of Arkansas, costs are to 
be negotiated. Quarterly workshops are- held in February, May, August, and November. 



fflflfflf f Nolan McMurray, Administrator for Special Services and Technical Advisor; Migrant Student Record 
tvntuvfr TranS f er System; Arch Ford Education Building; Capitol Mall, Little Rock, AR 72201. 
(501) 371-1857. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title I (Migrant) JDRP No. 19 Approved: 4/4-5/73 
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A-3.4 



# 



SECTION A-4: CAREER/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 

project CAP: Boston Mountains Educational Cooperative's Career Awareness Program 

— Arkansas , A „4 ,3 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS — Ohio A-4. 4 

CAREER PLANNING SUPPORT SYSTEM — Ohio A-4 . 5 

project DISCOVERY — Iowa A-4 ,6 

project EQUALITY — Washington A-4, 7 



ERIC 



*See Sectional Cross-Reference Index , p. D-9, for related programs. 



A-4.1 



PROJECT 



PROJECT CAP : Boston Mountains Educational Cooperative's Career Awareness Program 

A program for Infusing career awareness Into the regular elementary curriculum, emphasizing 
the relationship between careers and basic academic skills. 



tflfflft QUdtCnCC Approved by JORP for students of all abilities, grades 1-6; supplementary Learning 

' Activity Packets approved by JDRP for grades 7 and 8. A kindergarten program Is 

available, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. The program now 
operates primarily In grades 1-6. 

dt$tTiDtiQt\ Career awareness becomes an Integral part of the total curriculum of pupils grades K-8 

■ through the use of Learning Activity Packets (LAPs), For each grade level, there are 32 

different packets representing 30 occupations. Each packet Includes a career story Incorporating the concepts 
of work as a way of life, tools, tasks, training and education, traits, and economics. Pupils are provided 
the opportunity to exercise Individual preferences, to use problem-solving skills, to be creative, and to do 
some decision making. Each packet also includes an academic skill. The workers need for this skill, teaching 
facts or Information, and practice activities for developing or Improving pupil skill are provided In each 
packet. A posttest (review) covering the career concepts completes the packet. Care has been taken to show 
students that school subjects are Important and related to the world of work. 

The packets are designed to be completed In 15-30 minutes. They may be used to Introduce, review, or rein- 
force their companion academic skills at the appropriate times. 

Key Elements: teachers and administrators have received inservlce training In infusing Project CAP Into the 
classroom; sufficient materials have been provided for all participating teachers and pupils; pretest is 
administered (posttest planned for); teachers are using materials *n accordance with plans made at training 
workshops. 



BOldMtB Of effeCtiittneSS Project pupils show a significantly greater (.01 level) awareness of 

9 99 careers than students In comparable schools not Infusing a career aware- 

ness program Into their curricula (Evaluative Research Associates' Occupational Career Concepts and Worker 
Activities Tests, administered In 1976). This shows that at minimal cost and without adding time to the 
dally schedule, infusion of career concepts into a regular academic skill area results In greater career 
awareness. 

itnnlementatlOn reailtretnentS Project staff provide a workshop (of one or more days) for adopting 
uiipitifiti.iuwiHi i*tfun*m*n»? distr1ct teachers and administrators and return for monitoring 
or further Inservice visits 1f requested. Experience has shown that administrator and teacher support results 
in a strong program, 



{MQnClQl feQUitenientS A se t of 32 CAPS-LAPs (25 copies of each) for a single grade level, $105. 
' " Teacher's manual, $5. Principal's or coordinator's manual, $3. Student 

materials may be purchased by the adopter. 



SetUICeS aUailablC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state. 
Project staff are available for out-of-state awareness tteetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted 
only at adopter site (trainer travel and per diem must be paid). Follow-up services are available to adopters 
(costs to be negotiated). 



rnnfllff Oeanne Leffler, Director, or Martha Rothrock, Assistant Director; Box 13; Greenland, AR 72737. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 78-178 Approved: 5/24/78 



PROMT 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



A career education effort that exemplifies the integrated approach to career development by 
utilizing career education activities as part of the ongoing curriculum. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for students of all ability levels in grades K-10. This program has 
been used in other settings with grades 11 and 12, but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description 



This program continually demonstrates the relationships between basic curriculum skills 
and eventual worker roles. The program conforms to the State of Ohio model; thus, it 
provides for three career development stages: Career Motivation (K-6), Career Orientation (7-8), and Career 
Exploration (9-12). The motivation program develops positive attitudes toward task completion, pride In accom- 
plishment, awareness of the variety of workers, the dignity of work, and self-worth. During the orientation stage, 
students study the relationship between basic curriculum skills and occupational areas, worker characteristics, 
and identify personal work values, interests, and abilities. The exploration phase introduces in-depth studies 
in occupational areas of student choice, and builds on realistic career 4 exploring experiences with a heavy 
emphasis on decision making. 

During all three stages of the program, seven developmental areas are integrated into all school subjects by 
teachers. These are: education and training, the individual and environment, world of work, economics, self, 
employability and work adjustment, and decision making. A major element of the program is the involvement of 
community members and workers of all types as collaborators with educators 1n preparing youth for entry into a 
changing work force and the skills needed to prepare for productive participation 1n a highly technical society. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Process and product evaluation was developed and conducted by Policy Studies 
Education. Testing included 2,000 students in program and nonprogram 
schools. Results indicated that involvement in career development activities was responsible for knowledge 
gains being consistently higher for students in cognitive as well as affective areas. 



implementation requirements 



A small group of teachers, a single school, or an entire district can 
adopt the program. Local project coordination can be provided by a 
teacher, counselor, principal, or an assigned coordinator, depending on the size of the program. Successful 
implementation depends on intensive staff inservice where concepts, materials, and sample activities are 
introduced. The project makes extensive use of community resources by mear.s of special ongoing community -based 
programs Involving local business, industry, and labor. 



financial requirements 



Start-up costs will vary depending on the intensity of activity expected in 
the beginning year and the number of teachers Involved in the adoption. A min- 
imum suggestion for initial training and purchase of materials for a building would be $3,000. The Akron Schools 
serve 26,000 students with a budget of $10 per student. 



SBflUCBS OUQlloblC Awareness materials are available free. Visitors are welcome at project site any 

time by appointment. A trainer is available to conduct awareness training (travel 
expense to be paid by requesting agency). Awareness training available on-site at no cost. Implementation 
training is conducted during the normal- school year at no cost (adopted district to pay travel expenses only). 
Follow-up services are available. 



tOtttdtt N * ck Topougis, Director of Career Education Programs, oir Jerry Ryan, Project Coordinator; 
65 Steiner Ave.; Akron, OH 44301. (216) 434-3404. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BOAE 



JDRP No. 78-181 Approved: 5/25/78 
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PROJECT CAREER PLANNING suppoRT system 

A set of materials for implementing a comprehensive high school career development program. 



tOFQCt QUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for high school staff. 



dCSCfiptlOll The Career Planning Support System was developed between 1971 and 1973 by the National Center 

■ for Research in Vocational Education in response to an apparent need for the application of 

systems methodology to career education. The result 1s an extensive set of printed materials and filmstrip- 
tapes describing a comprehensive educational framework and procedures that school staff can use to set up an 
accountable, school -wide high school career development program. (Career development has been defined as the 
acquisition of nontechnical skills needed for a person to be able to work.) 

Five elements are considered essential for a systematic planning process: a structure that makes provision for 
leadership and active committee work, assessment of local career education needs and use of the results in 
establishing the program, a set of career development goals listed In order of importance, behavioral objectives 
related to these goals, and activities for students related to these objectives. The printed materials and 
f i lmstri p-tapes provide the necessary training to plan, implement, and evaluate a comprehensive career develop- 
ment program. 



evidence of effectiveness Pre/posttesting of experimental and control groups of high school staff 

and students in 19 schools with project-developed tests showed significant 
gains for experimental schools in setting up a systematic planning procedure for career development programs. 
The experimental school career development programs evidenced higher quality and higher probability of improving 
students' career development skills. 



implementation ttaUitetntntS Use of the complete set of printed materials and f1 lmstri p-tapes by 

r ■ school staff and students for one academic year is required. A 

designated CPSS Coordinator directs the CPSS implementation with the help of a four- to eight-member steering 
committee, two temporary task forces, and the cooperation of the principal and other administrative personnel. 



financial ttaUitemtnlS Personnel costs for one staff member (one-third to one-half time); cost 

of a complete set of materials, approximately $80; cost of consumables, 

approximately $50. 



services available 



negotiated). 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Inquiries are welcomed by contact persons 
and at demonstration sites. Training can be provided at adopter site (costs to be 



COntaCt Ann Nunez or Harry Drier; National Center for Research in Vocational Education; 1960 Kenny 
Rd.; Columbus, OH 43210. (614) 486-3655. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education 



JDRP No. 80-5 Approved: 5/23/80 
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PROJECT 



PROJECT DISCOVERY 

A systematic approach to career/vocational exploration that allows the participant to 
search for a "career theme," not just "a job." 



tOfQCt QUdiCntC Approved by JDRP for individuals of all abilities, age 12 and up, including minority 
' groups, the deprived, and the handicapped, as well as "typical" populations^ 



dCStfiPtiQti Project Discovery kit activities can be used alone for prevocational exploration or combined 

* with other activities (career-information materials, shadowing, Experience-Based Career 

Education, work evaluation, and employability skills training) to form a more comprehensive system. Forty-three 
exploration kits and a Guidance and Counseling Component comprise the "Regular Edition." Kits contain hardware 
and software necessary to perform work activities. These activities include individualized, written instructions 
(fourth- through sixth-grade reading level) in cartoon-style format. Participants gain experience and a feeling 
for work by performing these activities. Guidance and counseling activities assist in processing information. 

Fifteen exploration kits ("Special Edition") are designed for special -needs populations including disabled 
readers. Modifications of the Regular Edition were based on field-testing 1n schools. The resulting changes 
include a lower reading level (second through fourth grade), addition of an introductory book for each kit, 
cassette tapes, and a revised set of guidance and counseling materials. The Guidance and Counseling Component 
allows staff to help participants more effectively "process" these work experiences. Guidance materials include a 
manual, instructor's notes for each kit, and a 16mm film. These materials support five functions: staff orienta- 
tion, participant orientation, package details, experience processing, and integration. 



evidence of effectiveness Project Discovery increases participants' experience base and heightens 

awareness of the kinds of work for which their abilities and interests 
suit them. Experimental and control groups (368 students at four schools) were pre- and posttested over a 
two-year period with the Majure Assessment of Discovery Exploration. Evaluation of test results shows that 
the greater the group mean for Project Discovery kits explored, the greater the mean change on all scales. 
Data are available. 

ffll0f£fllCflt0tfOfl rtQUifCmentS The Discovery approach to pre-vocational exploration offers various 
■ ■ adoption possibilities. There are numerous models, but most follow 

one of three basic formats: the Career Exploration Center Approach, where all kits are located in one large 
open or subdivided area with students scheduled for explorations; the Multiple Classroom Approach, with kits 
located in two or more rooms with separate staffings; and Mobile Approaches, where kits are circulated among 
different buildings or transported in a mobile lab. Staffing requirements vary accordingly. Lab course teachers 
are often selected, but any teacher dedicated to individualized instruction is suitable. 

financial rCaUitCmentS Forty-three Project Discovery exploration kits plus Guidance and Counseling 

Component are available. Prices range from $80 to $1,300. Special Edition 
system of 15 Project Discovery exploration kits plus Guidance and Counseling Component range from $200 to 
$1,400 per kit. Individual packages, from $60 to $2,185. Guidance and Counseling Component included at no 
cost on all orders over $4,000 for both the Regular Edition and the Special Edition. 

SCfUiCCS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (all expenses must be paid). 
Training is also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



COntaCt phili P A. Olive; Experience Education; 401 Reed St.; Red Oak, IA 51566. (800) 831-5886. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BFH, and Career Education JDRP No. 78-161 Approved: 3/15/78 
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PROJECT 



PROJECT EQUALITY 

A project aimed at reducing sex-role stereotyping and expanding students' perceptions of job 
options open to females and males alike. 



tQtQCt aildienCe Approved by JDRP for grades K-6. 



uCStflDtlOll Project Equality proposes to reduce sex-role stereotyping in students, grades K-6, with mate- 

* rials designed to counter such stereotypes in occupational and home sex roles. Project- 

developed materials which may be used independently or in combination provide students with nontradl tlonal 
sex-role models. All materials are self-contained, easily adapted to a variety of classroom settings, require 
no additional staffing, and fit within the context of subjects the teacher is already expected to cover. Most 
require 15-45 minutes' use per day over a two- to three-week period. Activities are simple, interesting, and 
experiential, making them usable with students of different ability levels. Six Occupation Simulation Packets 
($6.25 each) feature a hands-on career education activity based on the isolated job skill concept. This concept 
singles out a saleable skill required for a wide variety of jobs and already possessed in some measure by students. 
As students identify and use the skill in a hands-on simulated work experience, it becomes clear that a skill 
required for one type of work can often be transferred to another. Discussion questions emphasize these 
points. The six packets ("Color Discrimination" and "Crawling and Squatting" for grades K-2, "Assembling" and 
"Creativity" for grades 3-4, and "Measuring" and "Oral °ersuas1on" for grades 5-6) are sensitive to many kinds 
of discrimination; illustrations show a mix of races and sexes, and K-2 packets include a discussion of how to 
use the activities with handicapped children. Packets include lesson plans and a list of required support 
materials. Kits containing all required support materials are available, ranging in price from $155-$375. The 
Yellow, Blue and Red Book , for grades K-6 ($26), is a large loose-leaf notebook containing many ideas for 
short-term activities that help teacher and students expand their awareness of sex-role stereotyping and 
broaden their views of sex roles in the home and appropriate job opportunities for qualified people. Activities 
in the yellow area take 10-20 minutes to carry out, those in the blue area require 20-40 minutes, and those in 
the red, more than 40 minutes. Many Thousand Words -- Work Pictures , for grades K-6 ($26), is a loose-leaf 
book containing pictures of women and men, girls and boys in a variety of nonstereotyped work settings at 
home, at school, and in the community; a variety of skills and abilities is depicted. Discussion questions 
focus on the job skills needed and on whether possession of those skills is limited by sex. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Pre- and posttesting of 5,259 students in six school districts with the Who 
Should test (an objective instrument designed to assess degree of sex-role 
stereotyping) was conducted in 1977-78. Primary students showed a 17.3% reduction and intermediate students a 
16.1% reduction in sex-role stereotyping after exposure to just one set of Equality materials. Control groups 
showed little change. Results were statistically significant at less than the .005 level. The materials are 
even more effective when used in combination. 



implementation requirements 



Staff: district career education director and/or curriculum director, 
principal, school librarian, and six teachers. Training: one one 
and one-half day training session; optional one-day follow-up meeting. Total cost for staff development of 
implementation team and all interested teachers (to a maximum of 60): $800 plus travel costs for two trainers. 



financial requirements 



schools in turn, 
per pupi 1 . 



If all materials are used, total cost is $1,789. Estimated continuation 
cost is $75 a year. Materials can be used by all district elementary 
Assuming 3,000 K-6 students in a district, first year cost of implementing the program is 85tf 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 
ness meetings (travel and per diem must be paid). Training is conducted at project (adopter pays only its own 
costs). Training is also available at adopter site and at turnkey sites in Bellevue, Washington and Farmlngton, 
Utah (all expenses must be paid, including trainers' stipends). Implementation and follow-up services are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ERIC 



COtltQtt John R oss, Director of Federal Programs; HighHne School District; 15675 Ambaum Blvd. SW; Seattle, 
WA 98166. (206) 433-2454. 



Developmental Funding: 



USOE ESEA Title III and IV-C and 
Women's Educational Equity Act Program 
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COPE: COGNITIVELY ORIENTED PRE-PRIMARY EXPERIENCE — Pennsylvania A-5. 3 

EARLY PREVENTION OF SCHOOL FAILURE — Illinois A-5. 4 

PARENT READINESS EDUCATION PROJECT (PREP) — Michigan A-5. 5 

PERCEPTION+ — New Jersey A-5. 6 

the PORTAGE PROJECT: A HOME APPROACH TO THE EARLY EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN — Wisconsin A-5. 7 
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PROJECT C0PE: Cognitively Oriented Pre-Primary Experience 



A comprehensive sequentially programmed pre-primary curriculum and management system that pro- 
vides for individual developmental growth and learning of basic readiness skills. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for pre-primary students in pre-kindergarten, kindergarten, and 

transitional first grade from low- and middle-income families including those with 
developmental lags and learning disabilities. 



aescnption COPE's wide range of activities and objectives (2-6 years developmental ly) makes it effective 
for use with pre-primary children from varied socioeconomic backgrounds and with varied learn- 
ing needs. 

The program is diagnostic/prescriptive. Based on the child's skills and development at entry, he/she works 
through a series of activities to reach advanced objectives. With its well-defined, step-by-step, closely 
sequenced levels, the 850-page curriculum is extremely helpful both in determining a child's needs and in stimu- 
lating outstanding intellectual, language, and socioemoti onal growth. Each level is essentially a mini-lesson 
plan complete with objective, materials, method, and evaluation. Children pursue the objectives through individ- 
ualized small-group and large-group instruction as well as in free-inquiry situations. 

The curriculum consists of two areas: the Developmental Area contains levels in perceptual -motor , conceptual - 
language, and socioemoti onal development; the Achievement Area contains units of instruction in reading, math, 
science, social studies, and health/safety. 

Teachers and paraprofessional s who attend a COPE workshop not only learn to use the curriculum materials, but also 
come to understand a complete classroom management system that helps them put the program to use in their own par- 
ticular teaching situations. 



evidence of effectiveness In data collected from 1972-75, participating children demonstrated an 

average gain of 2.98 months per month of attendance as measured on the 
Slosson Intelligence Test, equivalent to about three times the normal rate of growth. Comparable gains were 
shown in testing for language development and socioemotional development. 



impiCtnBntOtiOn rCQUirCWCntS Program may be implemented in an individual classroom, a single 

■ ■ school, or a district. Any teacher wishing to implement the program 

and management system must attend a two-day workshop. Workshops are most often conducted at district or regional 
sites, with administrators and paraprofessional s frequently attending with teachers. Workshops are also con- 
ducted at the demonstration site. Facilities, space, and instructional equipment required are those typically 
found in elementary schools. 



finQttCIQl VtaUlVtintntS One set of COPE curriculum is required per classroom at cost of $60 per set. 

Workshop handouts necessary for all participants at cost of $12 per person. A 
wide variety of inexpensive teacher-made and commercially available materials may be used with curriculum. 



$Cn)itC$ available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings. Training is conducted 
at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training is also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 




May Alice Pel lei sen, Director; Project COPE; 38 N. Waterloo Rd.; Devon, PA 19333. (215) 683-7993 
or 687-6252. 



JDRP No. 75-49 Approved: 5/16/75 
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Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 

ERIC 



PROMT 



EARLY PREVENTION OF SCHOOL FAILURE 

A program designed to prevent school failure by Identifying the developmental levels and learning 
styles of four-, five- and six-year-old children. The program uses a professional seam to screen 
and plan developmental activities for each child to assure a successful school experience. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP as a screening and curriculum program appropriate for children 
ages 4-6. 



deSCNDtiOn The Ear ly Prevention of School Failure program is Implemented by: screening all kindergarten 

■ and/or first grade children to Identify their skill development 1n the modalities of language 

development, fine and gross motor, and auditory and visual perception necessary for success 1n formal reading 
and writing curricula; providing professional training for teachers so that they may acquire skills and competen- 
cies 1n providing successful learning experiences for all children (talented, learning disabled, etc. ) ; provi d1 ng 
special education services for children Identified as having moderate or severe learning problems; providing 
management guidelines that include parent volunteers and learning center concepts for greater Individualization 
1n the learning environment. 

In addition to using educational strategies already found successful, a teacher should provide 20-30 minutes of 
small-group and/or individualized activities dally (based upon screening results and utilization of the EPSF 
management system) for identified students. Early Prevention of School Failure program materials include 
screening Instruments, classroom management guides, classroom activity guides, and parent materials. 

Early Prevention of School Failure is being used with children whose first language is English, Spanish, 
Cambodian, Laotian and Vietnamese. Screening tests and parent materials have been translated into all these 
languages • 



tUldtMt 01 tfftttlWtltSS Evaluation data demonstrates that achievement gains for students ages 
9 9 4-6 years were statistically significant at or beyond the .05 level as 

measured by three standardized instruments using a one-tailed test of significance. Teacher and parent attitudes 
concerning the program were extremely positive. 



imnlementQtlOn reQUirementS A team of at least four (including kindergarten and/or first grade 
impimimiunvii i *tf«ii teachers> spe cial education teacher and psychologist, speech teacher, 
and an administrator) 1s involved in a two-day leadership training workshop that covers screening instruments, 
staffing, educational planning, and management systems. Involvement of parents is encouraged. Follow up by 
project site determines effectiveness along with growth as shown on the pre/posttesting data. 



finQnCIQl ttaUitttntntS Cost of a two-day leadership training session at project site and/or local 
9 ■ school site for school district team (minimum of four persons). Training 

guides for teams, one set of curriculum guides and screening materials: total cost $160 for a team of four 
Involved 1n leadership training. Cost of substitutes for a one-day follow-up inservlce training for adopter 
team. 

SBFUIiVS aUaHablt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome throughout the 

United States. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). 
Training 1s also available to adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Follow-up services are available to 
adopters (travel and per diem must be paid). 



tttittatt Lucellle Werner, Project Director; Peotone School District 207-U; 114 N. Second St.; Peotone, 
VUlllutt a 60468< ( 312 ) 258-3478. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 74-46 Approved: 5/14-15/74 
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PWECT 



PARENT READINESS EDUCATION PROJECT (PREP) 

An early-1ntervent1on project for academically high-risk preschool children 1n which parents 
attend classes to learn to become effective change agents for their own children and high 
school students learn preparentlng skills while working with children. 



tQTQtt QUdltTitt Approved by JDRP for preschool children with developmental delays and for parents and 
high school seniors. 



UCStnptiOTI PREP 1s appropriate for special education, Head Start, and Chapter I (formerly Title I) pro- 
* grams. The goals of PREP are to identify preschool children with potential learning problems 

and develop a plan of remediation, to teach parents how to develop the skills necessary for academic achievement 
by these children, to teach child development and management techniques, and to train high school students for 
effective parenthood. This is a cost-effective program that enables two part-time professionals to reach 52 
families. The model has been successfully adopted in inner-city, suburban, rural areas, and diverse socioeconomic 
areas throughout the United States. The PREP model provides for Intensive parent Involvement In an atmosphere 
of openness and trust. Continuing contacts provide opportunities for model Inq, trying new parenting behaviors, 
and changing parent-child Interaction patterns. Increasing parents' awareness of how their everyday activities 
can be learning experiences Is a major goal. 

All children are tested In the fall of the year before they enter kindergarten. Based on Indications of potential 
learning problems and parental willingness to participate, 52 children are selected. The children attend PREP 
one morning a week 1n groups of 14. Activities that the parent and child do together at home are the key to 
skill development. Language and conceptual development, visual skills, auditory skills, small- and. large-muscle 
coordination, enhancing the self-concept, and the world around us are emphasized In the classroom and home 
curriculum. One parent agrees to attend PREP class one morning a week with the child. The parent observes 
the children 1n the classroom and receives activities to do at home dally with the child. Parents also meet 
in a group to discuss topics related to raising and nurturing children. Twelve high school senior's work Individ- 
ually with the preschoolers to stimulate language and conceptual development and to enhance self-concepts 
during the second semester. The high school students also attend weekly seminars and receive course credit 1n 
child development. Topics such as the origins of behavior and responsibilities of parenthood are discussed. 

PREP can be adopted/adapted to existing preschool programs by adding a parent and home curriculum component 
and an organized preschool curriculum. 



evidence of effectiveness Participants made great gains in school-readiness areas. Mean scores 

from the Caldwell Cooperative Preschool Inventory, administered 1972-74: 
pretest, 24.35; posttest, 49.92. Control mean: pretest, 24.95; posttest, 40.20. Results are significant at 
.01 level. Parents had excellent attendance, reporting that their parenting styles evolved toward promoting 
cognitive growth and positive self-concepts In their children. 

itlipletnent Of/Of! fCQUifCmCntS Staffing to reach 52 families requires two teachers (can be .6 

■ ■ time), one part-time secretary, and one part-time aide. Training 

sessions last three days.. A large classroom equipped for young children, an observation room, and a meeting 
room for parents are required. Program can be adopted by an Individual school, an entire district, or a region. 



finOnCIOl fCOUirtlttentS Staff (all can be part-time): two teachers, one secretary, one aide. Cost 
' ' of equipping preschool classroom, $1,200; observation room, $1,000; PREP 

manuals, $25; parent library, $500; curriculum materials, $800. 



StTDlttS QVQU(lblC Awareness materials are available at shared cost. Visitors are welcome by appoint- 
ment at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state and out of 
state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 
1s conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s also available at adopter site (costs to 
be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services a e available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



tnntntt D1an * *• B * r t» Ph.D., Project Director; Redford Union School District No. 1; 18499 Beech Daly 
tvutuw R(K . Qetroit, MI 48240. (313) 535-2000, ext. 201 or 202. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74-51 Approved: 5/9/74 
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PROJECT PERCEPTI0N+ 

A prerequisite to any formal learning discipline. 



tQfOCt QUdiCntC Approved by JDRP for kindergarten (Level I) and first grade (Level II). This program 
™ has been used with other grade levels, but no evidence of effectiveness has been sub- 

mitted to or approved by the panel. 



d6$tfiDtiQli PERCEPTION addresses the student's ability to learn; 1t 1s based on the premise that learning 

■ can be learned as a skill. PERCEPTION+ 1s not a reading, writing, or arithmetic program; 1t 

prepares students to learn to read, write, and do arithmetic. It 1s not a remedial program, but 1t 1s being used 
for remediation. It 1s designed to be Introduced at the kindergarten level, but 1t 1s being used effectively 
from preschool to junior high. 

PEP.CEPTION+ 1s perceiving: seeing what 1s looked at, hearing what 1s listened to, feeling what 1s touched. 
These are fundamental requisites for learning, the foundation for the "basics," and they are attainable through 
the 15-mlnute PERCEPTION+ lessons, given three times a week throughout the school year. An entire class, not 
just those Identified as having perceptual deficiency, participates as a group. The teacher offers experiences, 
and the students describe them 1n their own words. PERCEPTION+ 1s also processing. Unprocessed Information is 
meaningless and Irrelevant. In each lesson of the Level I and II Instructional units, PERCEPTION+ students 
continually process data. They analyze, relate, compare, judge, sequence, decode. They critique and self- 
correct. They Internalize Information through their Individual and group Interaction with experiences. The 
teacher functions as the provider of experience and director of the process of Internalization, not as an exposi- 
tor of Information. The PERCEPTION+ program provides children with the means for making Information meaningful. 
Finally, PERCEPTION+ is applying: Information that has been Internalized can be easily and readily applied. 
Understanding generated 1n one context can be transferred to new and different contexts without reteachlng. The 
PERCEPTION+ program addresses Its activity to the transfer of understanding. Students become sensitive to the 
Interrelatedness of experience. They also come to perceive the subtle differences, the uniqueness of experience. 
Students who know what they know are willing to Investigate that which they don't know. Teachers who know what 
their students know can determine logically what they have to know. As students apply Internalized understanding 
to new experience, teachers will know what students know. 



eUidenC£ Of effeCtiOeneSS Evaluation through pre/posttest1ng with Knobler Perceptual Development 

9 99 Series and teacher's subjective-response questionnaire showed 100% greater 

growth for experimental classes 1n skills tested than for control classes. Teachers consistently report above- 
average Impact on perceptual awareness, communication skills, eye-hand coordination, thinking, and decision 
making. 



intDlenientation TeQUifetnentS In recognition of the unique character of each classroom situation, 

■ ' PERCEPTION+ is a program more to be adapted than adopted. It may 

be initiated 1n a single class or d1str1ct-w1de. It requires no special staff or physical arrangements. Teachers 
can be trained by project staff 1n two and one-half hours, or they can replicate the program from the teacher's 
guide and available f 1 lmstrlp-tape or from the TV presentation on project philosophy, rationale, and methodology. 



financial TeQUifetnentS The Program can be implemented for as little as $30 (the cost of one 
" ■ Instructional kit) by the regular classroom teacher in the regular class- 

room. There are four instructional kits: Level I (first year), Level II (second year), and Tactual Level I and 
Tactual Level II as supplements for children with deficiencies. Each kit 1s $30. These are totally self- 
contained and nonexpendable and are for use with an entire class regardless of size. 



SefOKeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings. Training 1s conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training 1s 
also available at adopter site (trainer travel and per diem must be paid). Implementation and follow-up 
services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



mntntt Arlene Schor, Director, or Karen Fuko, Project Disseminator; PERCEPTION; Union Township 
tvmuv* Boflrd Qf Educat1on; 2369lforr1s Ave.; Union, NJ 07083. (201) 688-1200, ext. 257 or 288. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No, 74-78 Approved: 5/7/74 
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PROJECT ™ E P0RTAGE PR0JECT: A Home A PP roa ch to the Early Education of Handicapped Children 

A home teaching program serving multlcategorical handicapped children from birth to six 
years of age. 



tOFQCt QUdltnCC Approved by JDRP for handicapped children, mental age 0-6, preschool programs, 
' and nonhandicapped Head Start home-based programs. 



deStflDUOn The Portage Project 1s financially supported by 23 local school districts 1n south-central 
* Wisconsin 1n cooperation with the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. The program 

provides a home teacher to each family each week to aid parents 1n assessing the child's present skill level 
1n five developmental areas, targeting emerging skills, developing skills necessary to teach the child, defining 
appropriate teaching techniques, and evaluating the child's performance. 

The program follows a precision teaching model and is based on the premise that parent Involvement 1s the main 
Ingredient 1n effective, long-term early childhood Intervention. During the home visit, the home teacher 
demonstrates how the parent 1s to teach the child during the week, and baseline data are recorded. The parents 
then model the teaching process for the home teacher, and a system for recording child performance 1s determined. 
Three or four prescriptions are left weekly, and parents teach the child dally and record progress. On the 
following home visit, the home teacher records post-baseline data on each task that serve as the basis for 
weekly curriculum modification. 

A new aspect of the project 1s the Portage Parent Program, a systematic parent-training component to Improve 
parental skills 1n the teaching and child-management domains. During the regular home visit session, instruction 
1s provided for the parent as well as for the child using written and audiovisual materials. 



evidence of effectiveness As measured by the Cattell Infant Test and Stanford-B1net, children 1n the 

project (mean I.Q. 75) gained 15 months 1n an eight-month period. Another 
evaluation measure showed that greater gains were made by Portage Project children 1n mental age and 1n language, 
academic, and socialization skills than by children receiving only classroom Instruction. The Portage Project 
has been replicated 1n approximately 90 sites. All have demonstrated similar gains. 



impltltltntOtlOn ttOUifCttltntS At least two teachers, including one master teacher (professional), 

r ■ should be employed on the project. Resource personnel should be 

available to the staff for assessment and curriculum planning. All Instruction takes place 1n the child's home. 
The only facility necessary 1s a small office for storing materials and for staff meetings. Initial training 
consists of four or five days of Intensive Instruction at the replication site. One or two follow-up visits 
must be scheduled during the year to assess program effectiveness and evaluate curriculum planning, data collec- 
tion, and the home teaching process. 

finQtttlQl rtaUiftmtntS Based on a nine and one-half month school year, per~pup1l cost averages $650. 

Start-up cost ranges from $775-$! ,600 per child per year (data secured from 

replication sites). 



StflfiCeS aitOilablt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at project s<te (adopter pays only Its own costs). 
Training 1s also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated), implementation and follow-up services are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt George Jeslen, Director; Cooperative Educational Service Agency 12; 626 E. SUfer St.; P.O. 
Box 564; Portage, WI 53901. (608) 742-8811. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH JDRP No » 75-75 Approved: n/io/75 
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PROJECT PR0JECT ADVENTURE : 

An Interdisciplinary program Involving experience-based learning 1n academics along with group 
problem solving and an alternative physical education program In the out-of-doors. 



tOfOBt QlldienC£ Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 6-12. Parts of the program ha^ 
wwwivfi** alsQ been flppl1ed 1n therapeutic and camp settings, but no evidence of effectiveness 

has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dtSCf lOtion Project Adventure Is designed to add an experience component to standard high school and middle 

r school courses. For many students, learning Is essentially a passive process offering little 

opportunity to take responsible action or to test abstract Ideas In the real world. Project Adventure represents 
a combination of Outward Bound techniques and philosophy with a group problem solving approach to learning 
and teaching. Small groups of students learn by actually working on specific reality-based tasks or problems In 
the community and the natural environment. The teacher's role 1s to state the problems and limits, giving 
students the responsibility for finding solutions. This approach has produced measurable Improvements in self- 
concept, physical agility, and competence. It encompasses and supports a wide variety of teaching and learning 
styles. 

The project Is made up of two separate components, which may be used singly or together: a physical education 
program involving Initiative games, outdoor activities, and a Ropes Course apparatus that can be constructed by 
teachers and students; and an academic curriculum component designed to give hands-on experiences and a practical 
application of the basics. The program's aim 1s to educate the whole student through sound academics, physical 
activity, and learning activities that enhance self-concept. 

The project's strengths are its flexibility, the variety and quality of its curriculum models, and Its ability to 
Inspire and rekindle the enthusiasm of both teachers and students. 

The project offers training programs 1n both academics and physical education to give teachers skills 1n program 
management, teaching strategies, and techniques necessary for implementation. Ideally, a core group of enthu- 
siastic teachers from a single school attends a five-day workshop. Follow-up sessions and assistance with 
construction may also be part of the adoption process. 

Many of this project's adoptions have been in the area of environmental education. 



CVidMCC Of eHeCtiOeneSS Evaluation data (1971-72) show that participation in Project Adventure 

significantly Improved students' self-concept and level of achievement 
motivation as measured by the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, the Rotter Scale of Internal vs. External Control, 
and a School Climate Survey. There has been measurable improvement of physical functioning on five of six 
measures. Students and parents see growing self-confidence and more active participation In school programs 
as outcomes. 

itnolententOtion teQUitetnentS Attendance at the five-day workshop Is essential. Ideally, one or 

■ ■ more Interested and enthusiastic teachers are trained in the physical 

education or curriculum workshop or in both. (Both programs can be taught by teachers who are willing to try.) 
A supportive (or at least neutral) administration willing to incorporate new teaching styles and programs that 
may involve some flexibility in scheduling 1s also required. No special facilities are needed, although the 
Ropes Course apparatus for the physical education program calls for some open space around playing fields or 1n 
a wooded area. No special staffing 1s required. 

finOnClOl teOUitementS The five-day residential teacher-training program costs approximately $235 
' ■ per teacher, Including room, board, and materials; travel costs are not 

Included. For the physical education component, schools should allow a minimum of $2,800 for Ropes Course 
materials (actual costs vary). For the academic component, costs may include transportation, substitutes, and 
camping equipment, depending on the curriculum developed. 



SetOICeS OOQlloble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state and out 
of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training Is conducted at project site (all expenses must be paid, Including tuition, and room and board). 
Training 1s also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated ). Implementation and follow-up services are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



£C)ntaCt Dick Prouty, Project Adventure; P.O. Box 100; Hamilton, MA 01936. (617) 468-1766. 

tumuti Alan Sentkowski, Project Adventure Southeast; P.O. Box 5573; Savannah, GA 31404. (912) 897-6758. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 4 Approved: 4/9/73 



PROJECT PR0JECT I-C-E (Instruction-Currlculum-Enviromnent) 

A concept-based, Integrated, Interdisciplinary, total K-12 environmental education program. 



taraet audience Approved by JDRP as a K-12 integrated environmental education program for all teachers in 
major discipline areas, excluding foreign languages, and for most student ability levels. 



uCSCfiptlOn Project I-C-E offers a total K-12 curriculum and Instruction program for environmental educa- 
tion. Its primary goal Is to lead students directly or subtly to awareness, appreciation, 
recognition, and action regarding the vital issues, concerns, and factors necessary to maintaining a quality 
environment. 

Twelve major environmental concept categories provide a framework for the program as well as for each grade 
level and subject area. The entire program Is neither scientifically nor technically oriented; It Is based on 
the assumptions that all teachers can and should teach environmentally, and that all disciplines (subject areas) 
should be used to reinforce environmental learning. 

Through the use of a supplementary episode (mini-lesson) design, the learning activities may be Integrated 
Into traditional courses of study by substitution of content or activity; hence, the program does not make 
additional instructional demands on teachers. The lessons are referenced as to concept; they nave subject- 
area and topic designations, suggest alternative student-centered activities based on objectives, and Include 
suggested reference and instructional resources for teachers. The program emphasizes use of the urban and 
natural community as an extension of and reinforcement for classroom activities. No special equipment, 
facilities, or staffing are necessary. 

Project curriculum guides and model field-activity units can be adapted and used by individual teachers, groups 
of teachers, schools, or a K-12 system regardless of locale or circumstances. 

Since 1975, I-C-E has accumulated over 1 20 adoptions/adaptations In 20 states and the Virgin Islands, involving 
more than 5,000 teachers. A number of the adoptions Include total K-12 district staff. 



evidence of effectiveness An evaluation design using project-developed criterion-referenced 

Instruments tested for validity and reliability showed statistically 
significant student cognitive gains in the 12 major environmental concept categories for sample grades. Gains 
from pre- to posttest were as follows: grade 2, 5.28; grade 5, 5.14; grade 8, 2.95; grade 11 results were 
inconclusive. A complete evaluation report is available. 



IWiplefflCntQtlOn reOUitementS The adoption/adaptation agreement to implement the I-C-E program 

requires a minimum of 20 teachers in the district to be trained, 
or, if less than 20, a building staff; district/school acquisition of curriculum materials for staff training; 
a one-day (five-hour) period available for training; local staff commitment to teach a Minimum of six of the 12 
program concepts; local responsibility for monitoring implementation; evaluation feedback from teachers on lessons 
and activities via simple monitoring reports; and, when possible, the pre- and posttestlng of students at sample 
grades 2, 5, 8, and 11. An alternate strategy is available that allows for one LEA staff to become a local 
trainer/director to achieve adoption Implementation per the above ■ ?qu1 rements. 

financial requirements The 39 I-C-E curriculum guides range in price from 75t to $3.75. The cost 

of these, together with other program implementation materials, averages 
approximately $5 per teacher. The cost of travel and per diem for adoption training, follow-up monitoring, and 
evaluation to be negotiated. 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings. Training 1s conducted at adopter site except in the alternate strategy. Implementation 
follow-up services are available to adopters Including Impact evaluation. 



COntQtt Robert J. Warplnskl, Director; Project I-C-E; Cooperative Educational Service Agency No. 9; 
1927 Main St.; Green Bay, WI 54301 . (414) 497-3755. 



Developmental Funding; usOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 75-39 Approved: 5/14/75 
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PROJECT INSTITUTE F0R POLITICAL AND LEGAL EDUCATION (IPLE) 

A secondary social studies program designed "to turn students on to active citizenship/ 1 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 9— 1 2 • Present materials may 
be adapted to grades 5-8, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 

approved by the Panel. 



description National polls and IPLE tests show that most secondary students have Insufficient knowledge or 

skills to assume their political and legal rights and responsibilities In a representative 
democracy. IPLE was funded to design and field-test units that give secondary students knowledge, understanding, 
and practical experiences In political, governmental, and legal processes. Staff have trained over 100D teachers 
and work with educators 1n more than 40 states. With the Increasing Interest In citizenship programs and the 
commitment being made by numerous states to promote effective citizen education courses for students, the IPLE 
model 1s particularly timely. 

The curriculum, developed Initially by the IPLE staff together with teachers and students In eight New Jersey 
districts, comprises an Integrated mixture of Innovative printed and audiovisual materials, role playing, simula- 
tions, and practical experience through Internships and contact with community leaders. Crucial to the curric- 
ulum are the voluntary services of local resource people who contribute their expertise. The three curriculum 
components (focusing on political structure, governmental organization and legal Institutions) are based on 
teacher guides: Voter Education ; Government: the Decision Making Process ; and Individual Rights . While there 
Is a logical sequence from one component to another, each 1s Independent and can be offered as a separate 
elective course or incorporated Into a required American government class. Juveni 1e Justice and Law and the 
Family are two optional guides for the legal component. 

Instruction stresses a two-fold approach: acquisition of knowledge and skills and participation by students, 
first in classroom and school activities, then in the actual community, most often in local and state agencies. 
Field study and Internships are vital aspects. No specific Instructional approach Is required; however, an Inquiry- 
oriented peer-teaching approach Is recommended.' Approaches to Political/Legal Education: An Implementation Guide 
provides Instructional assistance to teachers, stressing the program's key elements which are: use o f various 
experimental classroom methods with teacher acting as facilitator of learning (e.g. simulations, role plays, 
mock trials/moot courts); use of community resources; community/school Involvement projects; Internships; peer 
teaching. 



evidence of effectiveness In comparison with a control group (1973-74), IPLE students showed 

substantial gains In both cognitive and affective areas based on pre/post 
responses to the Test of Political Knowledge (p < .001) and the Inclination to Participate Test (p < .01). 
Many students have built upon their IPLE course experiences as demonstrated by their choice of college majors, 
careers, and volunteer community Involvement. 

implementation reQUireMCntS A " adopting/adapting district agrees to Implement IPLE materials 

r ■ and model In a year-long course or In mlnlcourses; to have at least 

one teacher participate In a training workshop (although experience has demonstrated that a stronger program 
results when admin* .trator, teacher, and student attend together); to purchase the IPLE teacher curriculum 
guides; and to assume adaptation. 



financial reQUirementS The major Implementation cost Is training of teachers. Depending on where work- 
shops are conducted, how trainer expenses are paid, and under what funding 
auspices workshops are held, costs can be as low as cost of workshop materials, which Include one set of all 
teaching manuals required for a quality adoption (approximately $65). After Initial start-up Investment for 
staff training and materials, program maintenance should not require an Increase in operating expenses. 



$entiCe$ available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training at project site Is conducted each summer with participants assuming all expenses plus materials. 
Training and follow-up Is also available at adopter site with all expenses reimbursed, Including travel, and 
per diem and consultant fee. 



COntaCt Catherine WalHn, Program Admlnl strator; Institute for Political and Legal Education; Educational 
Improvement Center South; 207 Delsea Dr. (Rte. 47); RO #4; 8ox 209; Sewell, NJ 08080. 
(609) 228-6000. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title III 
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JDRP No. 74-92 Approved: 9/18/74 



PROJECT 1SIS: Individualized Science Instructional System Dissipation Project 

An Interdisciplinary, modular science program preparing . <dents who do not plan to major in 
postsecondary science to understand practical, real -world, science-related problems. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for science students of all abilities, grades 9-12. The program has 
been used in grades 7-8 and in health, social science, and physical education courses, 
but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



UfSCriptfOfl The program consists of 52 short, independent minlcourses (34 of which currently have JDRP 

approval). The courses cover a broad range of topics of practical significance; they are 
intended to help students meet the diverse needs of today's world. Since the minlcourses are independent, they 
can be used separately or grouped to form year-long courses in life science, general science, physical science, 
health, and environment science. Individual minlcourses cover topics related to health, physical education, 
ecology » and social science as well as the traditional science areas. An accompanying teacher's manual can assist 
teachers 1n using Individualized, small -group, or whole-class teaching methods. 

Each mlnicourse 1s based on 15-20 learner objectives that were drafted at the beginning of the six-year develop- 
ment period by a panel of science educators, scientists, classroom teachers, parents, and students. A mlnicourse 
is normally completed by a student 1n three to four weeks (15-20 class periods). For every mlnicourse there 1s a 
test 1n two forms, u.rd several mlnicourses have ancillary Items such as cassette tapes, Instructional games, 
atlases, maps, and wall charts. The reading level of the minicourses averages grade 8 as verified by the Fry 
Readability Graph. Remedial material on basic skills 1s also available. 

Each mlnicourse, its accompanying test items, and all ancillary materials were reviewed for their science content 
at every stage of development and testing by at least two scholars considered to be experts 1n the content dis- 
cipline. The materials were also reviewed by a panel from the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, who 
judged them for bias and appropriate treatment of sensitive Issues. 

Trial editions and revisions of the minlcourses were used by more than 250 teachers with over 25,000 students in 
750+ classrooms in 10 states. The schools were 1n urban, suburban, and rural areas and Included a spectrum of 
racial and socioeconomic populations. 



tUldCnCB Of CffCCtiVCnCSS Thirty-three teachers and 1 ,468 high school students 1n seven states partic- 

* . n ipated in the 1977-78 study of effectiveness using tests developed by ISIS. 

Compared to control groups, project students demonstrated statistically and educationally significant gains. 



fflfflfPfflPflfflffftfl rPMlifPttiPtltS ISIS can be Implemented in a variety of ways. A single mlnicourse can 

impiwmmuuun mjuirtJircm* be used by a s1ngle student or an entire class t0 supplement an ex1st . 

ing program, or minicourses can be grouped to form a one- to four-year complete science program. The equipment 
called for 1n the minlcourses 1s usually available 1n school science laboratories. A few minlcourses can be used 
outside a laboratory setting. Teachers who use the management manual generally need no more than two days of 
training to initiate the program. 



financial feauitententS Costs vary depending on the minlcourses chosen and the quantities requested. 
piiuiiMHi minicourse activities are usually completed 1n class, multiple classes 

can use one set of minlcourses. The per-puo1l cost for full-year installation compares favorably with single- 
textbook-based programs. Most ISIS materials are nonconsumable, so recurring costs are minimal. 



£0njf££S OUailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

MvwiiMVffv appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state and out 
of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to negotiated). Training 
is conducted only at adopter site (all expenses must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are avail- 
able to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



fiMttnrt Ernest Burkman, Director; ISIS Dissemination Project; ESC, Inc.; P.O. Box 3792; Tallahassee, FL 



Developmental Funding: National Science Foundation 



JDRP No. 79-11 Approved: 4/17/79 
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PROJECT PR0JECT KARE (Knowledgeable Action to Restore our Environment) 

An environmental studies approach based on Investigating real environmental concerns in local 
communities using "down-and-dirty" Interdisciplinary learning activities. 



tOfCjet audienCe Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades K-12. 



UCSCfiOtiOn Project KARE was established to develop an effective approach for strengthening environmental 
■ studies In local schools. The KARE approach uses process-education techniques that encourage 

students to confront real environmental problems 1n action-oriented interdisciplinary activities. This approach 
has been adopted In over 700 Local Action Programs conducted in local schools throughout the country. These 
schools differ significantly In size, demography, and wealth. Programs focus on a variety of environmental 
problems, including water pollution, community deterioration, and air contamination. Dealing with reality-based 
problems leads to cognitive development at awareness, transitional, and operational levels. Attitudes toward 
environmental Issues are questioned, clarified, and frequently reformed. Multl school cooperation develops, 
since environmental problems ignore socio-political demarcations. .The KARE approach 1s Implemented by classroom 
teachers working as an Interdisciplinary team. In elementary schools, teachers from two to eight classes at 
various grade levels cooperatively install the approach. In secondary schools, teachers of two or more disciplines 
are involved. The local school staff should consist of enthusiastic teachers and creative, resourceful adminis- 
tration willing to work with students in planning and conducting environmental studies activities. In addition, 
staff should be willing to leave the school building with their students, coordinate community Involvement, and 
carry out curricular change on an incremental basis. 

Project KARE has produced a series of 13 curriculum activities guides In environmental studies. KARE has also 
produced two 16mm color/sound films: "Environmental Studies — The KARE Approach," and "Urban Studies: Two 
Ways." 

The KARE approach was developed and refined in 75 schools in southeastern Pennsylvania during 1971-75. Selected 
sites may be visited, and a "Guide for Visitors" is available upon request. 



CUjtffflCf Of effCCtiVCnCSS The KARE approach was evaluated during development by ERANDA, Inc. 

prehensive evaluation design measured general and localized cognltiv 



A com- 
ive 

growth, mastered competencies, attitudlnal growth, effective learning atmosphere, and behavioral changes. Pre/ 
posttesting data showed student growth both in knowledge and attitude. Control groups were used. Test data 
are available on request. 



itnOlettientOtlOn reQUirementS Adopters must be willing to attempt curricular change in small, 
■ * discrete steps. In this process, schools Initiate Loca 1 . Action 

Programs utilizing activities from KARE Curriculum Guides. School personnel usually participate In a three-day 
training workshop conducted by KARE staff, in which they acquire process skills, prepare plans for Local Action 
Programs, design evaluation procedures, and receive a set of KARE curriculum materials. However, optional train- 
ing modes are available. 



financial requirements 



Since each adopter school initiates and generates a unique Local Action 
Program, cost varies considerably, of 13 KARE Curriculum Guides costs 
$65. Schools need not purchase guides to install a Local Action Program, Costs of the required training work- 
shop ($100-$1 ,800), held at adopter sites, are shared by KARE, NDN Facilitators, and adopters. Trainees may 
expend an average of $100-$500 local money per school for equipment as they establish their Local Action Programs. 
The optional training modes can reduce costs for smaller numbers of teachers. 

SetWteS mailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Project prefers to conduct training 
at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters 
(costs to be negotiated). 



CQntaCt Matthew M. Hlckey, Director; Projf v . KARE; Montgomery County Intermediate Unit #23; Montgomery 
* w Ave. and Paper Mill Rd.; Erdenheln., PA 19118. (215) 233-6900 e -6965. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 75-40 Approved: 5/14/75 
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PROJECT LAM lN A CHANGING SOCIETY (LCS) 



A social studies program designed to improve the citizenship skills and attitudes of students 
by providing them with an operational understanding of the law, the legal process, and Its 
institutions. 



target audience Approved by JORP for teachers and their students in grades 5-12. This program has also 

been used with students in grades K-4, but no evidence of effectiveness has been sub- 
mitted to or approved by the Panel . 



UBSCfiptlOn Curriculum material s complement subjects traditionally taught in social studies classes. A 
broad range of topics and concepts is addressed in the units, 1n which constitutional Issues 
and the functioning of our legal system predominate. Curriculum materials are activity-oriented, and legal 
content provides a natural vehicle for developing skills related to critical thinking and reasoning. The strat- 
egies used encourage students to respond at higher thinking levels* consider alternatives and consequences, and 
evaluate both their own and society's solutions to the social, political, and economic Issues that have been 
resolved through judicial questions. Students are exposed to the legal system's strengths and ways to participate 
in the system, and encounter positive experiences with functionaries 1n the legal system. The format of the 
classroom materials makes them easy to use. Each unit contains a detailed teacher's lesson plan, materials for 
students, and a handbook describing 27 strategies to be used. These materials are supplemented by optional 
audiovisual materials usually found in school district libraries. An important part of the curriculum is the 
use of community resources. The local bar association, police department, judiciary, and other legal agencies 
and groups provide resource speakers and field trip opportunities essential to the program. 



evidence of effectiveness Extensive evaluations were conducted with students of teachers using the LCS 

methods and materials in 1972-73 and 1975-76. Tests developed by teams of 
independent evaluators assessed knowledge, attitudes toward law, and attitudes toward legal careers questions. 
Results showed that experimental students outperformed control students in both evaluations. 



implCmCntOtlOn fCOUIfCmCntS Numerous options are available to adopting districts. A district may 

r ' adopt the program at any or all levels. Teachers Implementing the 

materials should be introduced to the program through inservice training. This training is meant for teachers who 
will implement the program, trainers who will conduct staff training in the adopting district, or a combination of 
the two. Each teacher will need a set of classroom units designed for his/her grade level or subject area. A 
social studies staff person to coordinate the implementation efforts should also be designated. 



filWntiQl fCOUkCmCntS Cost of classroom materials, $6-$12 per set. Major costs are for teacher 

training. Costs will vary depending cn ability of adopting district to provide 
time for training and number of persons trained. Cost is approximately $50 per teacher (1f entire program 1s 
purchased) plus travel costs and consultant fees for workshop consultant. Additional duplicating paper and trans- 
parencies and some supplementary audiovlsuals may be required. 

StfifiCCS aVaUablC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training may be 
conducted at project site or at adopter, site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt G ay Luckle Bearden, Director; Law In a Changing Society; 3700 Ross Ave.; Box 175; Dallas, TX 
75204. (214) 748-2284. 



Developmental Funding: 



USOE ESEA Titles III and IV-C, 
U.S. Dept. of Justice (IEAA) 



JDRP No. 79-28 Approved: 7/10/79 
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PROJECT MARINE SCIENCE PR0JECT: for sea 

A curriculum program about the marine environment. 



target audience 

Approved by JDRP for all stuuents, grades 2, 4, and 6. 



de$Cnption Over 70% of Planet Earth 1s covered by water. By the year 2000, three out of four Americans 

will live within an hour's drive of the sea or Great Lakes coasts. The Impact on these coastal 
waters will be severe. The curriculum materials of FOR SEA are designed to equip students with Information neces- 
sary to protect and maintain the world of water. 

FOR SEA provides act1 v1ty-or1ented, mult1-d1sc1pl1nary marine education materials to be used 1n Ueu of a regular 
science program. Curriculum guides for each of the grade levels contain a conceptual framework; guide to marine 
aquaria 1n the classroom; selected bibliography of children's literature of the sea; bibliography of juvenile 
Information books of the sea; teacher background for each activity of text; answer keys and a listing of vocabu- 
lary words for each unit; and masters for all student activity and text pages. An Activity Kit contains suffi- 
cient materials and equipment for one classroom to perform the activities found 1n the curriculum guide. 



evidence of effectiveness Test data Indicate that students using Marine Science Project: FOR SEA 

materials show significant gains 1n their knowledge of marine science when 
compared to control groups on both project-developed tests and on the nationally recognized McGraw-Hill Compre- 
hensive Test of Basic Skills: Science Tests. These significant gains were obtained 1n widely differing geogra- 
phic regions and a variety of classrooms with several teaching situations. 



implementation reauirements 

The Marine Science Project: FOR SEA 1s designed to be Implemented 1n 
' second-, fourth- or sixth-grade classrooms at a room, grade, school, 

or d1str1ct-w1de level. Eight hour* of 1nserv1ce training provide Implementing classroom teachers with an 
overview of the project, text Implementation procedures, and activities designed to familiarize them with the 
materials. Project staff provide support during the entire adoption process. 



finandal rtOllirementS A copy of the appropriate grade-level curriculum guide must be purchased for 

each Implementing classroom teacher at $25 per guide. Student text and 
activity pages may be purchased from the project. While hands-on materials are generally found 1n the elementary 
school setting or are readily available at local grocery or variety stores, activity kits Including most of 
these Items are also available for purchase from the project. 



services amiable 

Awareness brochures are available at no cost. Project staff 1s available to attend 
out-of-state awareness sessions, with negotiable cost-sharing. Inservlce training 
1s provided at adopter site, again with cost-sharing negotiable. Follow-up services are provided by the project 
1n appropriate cost-effective ways, Including telephone, mall, cassette tape* and visits. 



COfltOCt Margaret Ph1lbr1ck, Developer/Demonstrator; Marine Science Center; 17771 Fjord Drive N. 
Poulsbo, WA 98370. (206) 779-5549. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 



JDRP No. 81-37 



Approved: 1/28/82 



PROJECT 



SCI -MATH 

A curriculum module that bridges the abstract operations taught in mathematics and 
their application in the introductory sciences and in everyday activities. 



tQfO&t nildi&ltt& Approved by ODRP for students who are average to above-average achievers in grades 
fruiyv* uuuiviivv 7 Qr 1(w achievers including educationally disadvantaged at a slower rate 1n 

grades 7-12. 



dteCt lOtlOn Sci-Math is a one-semester curriculum that teaches the skills and concepts needed for propor- 
r MV " tional problem-solving in the introductory sciences and in the outside world. Many students 
have a great deal of difficulty with the mathematical aspects of the sciences, and fail to understand, appreciate, 
and like the sciences. Sd-Math fills the gap between the operations taught in mathematics and their application 
to problems encountered in everyday life and in science. Because of the nature of the course, it may be taught 
by either mathematics or science teachers* The approach is based on equality of rates the quantity of one 
variable per quantity of another variable that is used in college chemistry textbooks and most secondary text- 
books. Mathematics in everyday living Involves this same concept, from miles per hour to calories per candy bar. 

There are 25 hands-on activities in the course textbook available for classroom work. All problems and activities 
deal with familiar variables such as those found in the home, consumer purchasing, crafts, business, and shop 
work. The purpose of these activities 1s to give three-dimensional reality to problems, to provide another 
perspective to help in learning, and to introduce the dlstractors that are so often present 1n real situations. 
"Dry" activities can be carried out in the ordinary classroom, and optional "wet" activities, involving water 
and/or heat, may be carried out 1n a science or home economics classroom. The materials used in the dry activities 
are readily available to mathematics teachers -- rulers, string, pennies, spoons, jars; science teachers ordinarily 
have the materials needed for wet activities. The curriculum is written at a simple level, and may be used for 
self-teaching with guidance 1f desired. A teacher's manual provides suggestions and answers to problems as well as 
Instructions for the activities. 



evidence of effectiveness Pre- and posttesting was done by classroom teachers using one of two forms 

of a project-developed criterion-referenced achievement test that Included 
no terminology pertaining only to the Sci-Math curriculum. Sci-Math students scored higher on posttests than 
did all four groups of control students. In a separate small-scale study in which Sci-Math was incorporated 
into a required physical science course for low achievers, posttests showed that the treatment group scored 
higher than comparison groups, and also scored at a level at least equal to that of students who typically go 
on to study chemistry. 

itttpleinentQtiOn reQUiremCntS Sci-Math can be used in any regular classroom. Personnel training 
■ ■ requires only a workshop leader. 



finOndal feOUirementS Purchase of books is a necessary one-time cost $4.50 for pre-algebra 
1 1 module and $7.50 for the module that uses some algebra. Cost of materials 

for hands-on activities varies from $0 to a one-time cost of $3 per student, depending upon the activities 
selected. Personnel training is a one-time cost of $300-$450 plus travel and lodging costs where applicable. 



SerViCeS QVQilQble Awareness materials are available at no cost* Project personnel are available for both 

In-state and out-of-state awareness workshops (costs dependent on travel distance). 
Training and inservice workshops are conducted at adopter sites (per diem and travel costs paid by adopter). 



CQntaCt Dr. Madeline P. Goodstein; Central Connecticut State College; Room 434 Copernicus Hall; New Britain, 
CT 06050. (203) 827-7439 or 7483. 



Developmental Funding: National Science Foundation 



JDRP No. 82-20 Approved: 5/12/82 
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Section A-7 : ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS/ADMIHISTSATION* 



DEMONSTRATION EVALUATION CENTER (CAM) — Minnesota A-7. 3 

TIPS: Teaching Individuals Positive Solutions/Teaching Individuals Protective 

Strategies — Virginia A-7* 4 

U-SAIL: Utah System Approach to Individualized Learning — Utah A-7. 5 



*See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 
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PROJECT DEMONSTRATION EVALUATION CENTER (CAM) 

Dissemination/implementation of computer-assisted Instructional management systems. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP as a program' for evaluating and monitoring Instructional objectives 
grades K-12. 



dCStfWtiOtt CAM is a microcomputer-based instructional management system using teacher-defined course 

objectives designed to support objective-based Instruction, competency-based Instruction on 
mastery learning approaches. 

The Evaluation Center has developed and operates a computer-based Instructional management system that provides 
relevant data to teachers and students after each test taken on course objectives. Also available for Inclusion 
1n the printout are data on class performance on each objective and a test form evaluation. The time needed 
to get this Information back to a classroom that has just been CAM-tested is generally 24 to 48 hours from the 
date of testing. 

Teachers using the CAM system of monitoring student achievement first commit themselves to basing their Instruc- 
tion on course objectives developed by curriculum groups and teaching teams 1n the district. They also test the 
course objectives on a regular basis, every two to three weeks. The objectives are tested by teacher-developed 
test Items, generally five to ten for each objective. Most teachers request tests that are pretest, posttest, 
and retention test 1n one. 

The system 1s used 1n classrooms that are group-paced, Individualized, multlgraded, etc. Approximately 1,000 
classrooms (grades 1-12) are using the system in subject areas including math, science, social studies, English, 
and reading. The Evaluation Center has developed techniques to assist teaching teams 1n identifying instruc- 
tional strengths and weaknesses. 

This project has been identified as an NON Technology Lighthouse Center. In addition to the JDRP approved program, 
visitors to the project site can see other applications of the uses of computers 1n education. 



ettidente Of effeCtlUeneSS Sample evaluation results, using sequential Test of Educational Progress, 
CVlUtlltt vj *ff**»iv*iiw? Lan 5 ua g e A rts, administered in 1974: grade 10, experimental mean of 52.90, 
control mean 46.66; grade 11, 58.83, control 46.44; grade 12, 60.93, control 53.75 (all significant at alpha 
< .01). Attitudes of both teachers and students toward CAM-style instruction were significantly positive after 
"use of program. 



implementation requirements 



CAM is available for adoption in a single classroom or building. 
Adoption site personnel must have a willingness to develop Instruc- 
tional objectives/test Items, have access to computer facilities (micro, mainframe, etc.), and must participate 
in staff development training. 



ffflflflriof feOUitementS Microcomputer/printer/optional card reader: $2,000-$2,500; CAM software: 
jmuiifriui ■*«|Mfi*fii»fi»* $i50-$300; local staff workshop time (one or two days), adopter Implementation 
support, teacher and aide time: $2,000. 



SetUICeS OUOilable Awareness material packet available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 
*vi%fi*w uvniiuviv s1te by appointment. Project staff available for awareness meetings, training, 
implementation, project evaluation consultation, and follow-up services (costs to be negotiated). 



ft\ntnrt Marie Weld, Don Senslon, Lee Rodel, John EMckson, or Pam Askeland; Evaluation Center; Hopkins 
tOllliai p ub nc Schools; 1001 State Highway 7; Hopkins, MN 55343. (612) 933-9230. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 75-14 Approved: 5/6/75 
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PROJECT TIPS: Teach1n 9 Individuals Positive Solutions/Teaching Individuals Protective Strategies 

A structured approach to teaching young people how to positively resolve conflicts, to resist 
crime, and to protect themselves and their property. 



tOfQCt QUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for fourth- and fifth-graders. Curriculum has been developed for K-8, 
9 ' but no evidence has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dCSCFiptlOn Tn1s P r °9ram was Initiated by a request from the Director of the Federal Bu-eau of Investiga- 
* tion to translate the concept of crime resistance Into an educational program. TIPS Is a ten- 

week intervention program aimed at both the perpetrators and victims of crimes. The basic assunption of the 
program is that Increased knowledge about crime resistance concepts will lead to more positive attitudes toward 
them and subsequently to Improved behavior in dealing with them. The goals of the program are to promote and 
maintain positive student attitudes and behavior, while teaching students to responsibly Insure the safety and 
welfare of themselves and others. 

Each grade-level curriculum Is contained in a single manual that includes instructions for use, teacher informa- 
tion, reproducible student worksheets, and suggested supplementary information. Concepts presented are appro- 
priate to the skill and reading level of each grade with more sophisticated materials added each year. Topical 
areas include positive conflict resolution; respect for rules, laws and authority; responsibility; and strategies 
in crime resistance. TIPS can be taught as a mini-course, a supplement to existing courses, an interdisciplinary 
unit, and as a focus for small-group discussion. Specific math, reading, and language arts skills are delineated 
for each lesson. Teacher-guided discussion is supplemented by student activities such as decision making, role 
playing, moral dilemmas, creative writing, vocabulary development, graphing, mapping, and decoding. 



evidence of effectiveness Evidence of program impact came from four sources: student knowledge tests, 

student attitudinal scales, teachers, and parents. Upon completion of post- 
testing, results showed that students participating in the program had increased their knowledge and Improved 
their attitudes in the areas of positive conflict resolution, rules, laws, responsibility, authority, and strat- 
egies in crime resistance, when compared to their pretest scores and compared to classes not exposed to the TIPS 
curriculum. 

itTiplCmCntatiOn reaUirVmCntS Project TIPS can be replicated by an individual teacher, a school, 

r * or an entire district. One day of staff training, monitoring of 

implementation, and evaluation of Impact are required for adoption. There are no additional facility, equipment, 
or personnel requirements. 



finQnCIQl TCaUltBmentS Teacher booklets with student worksheets cost $4; training costs are negotiable; 
* reproduction of student worksheets as desired. 



SBfOlCCS OUailablt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment 

at project site. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training may be at project or adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



tQtitQCt Loreli Damron; Project TIPS; Jefferson Annex; Fourth Street NW; Charlottesville, VA 22901 . 
vvn»u*» ( 8Q4 ) 293-51 70. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 



JDRP No. 82-21 Approved: 5/12/82 
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PROJECT U - SAIL: utah System Approach to Individualized Learning 



An effective, economical, and exportable system for individualization and improvement of 
instruction. 



taraet audience Approved by ODRP for administrators, teachers, and students of all abilities in grades 
* 1-9. 



OCSCnptiOn When the U-SAIL System is installed, both achievement and attitude gains are made. The 
program builds skill in program planning, organization, classroom management, effective 
teaching, and student responsibility. 

The system provides for the most appropriate task being prescribed for each learner, given the resources avail- 
able. Prescription is based on the unique needs of learners in a humane envi ronment for learning. Teaching, 
monitoring, providing appropriate practice and application of skills learned, giving students feedback, and 
retrieval or record keeping are basic to program installation. Each part of the system is always operational 
and influences the behavior of teachers and learners as they manage, teach, and learn. 

The system is supported by inservice training in program Implementation for administrators and teachers and by 
curriculum materials designed to assist the teaching of concepts in reading and mathematics (K-9). Training 1s 
practical and personalized with emphasis on classroom management and effective teaching of basic skills. 

Implementation is possible in a variety of settings with local educators. The U-SAIL program gives teachers 
and administrators in any physical environment or organizational framework the tools necessary for systematic 
improvement . 

Support materials are available in mathematics, language arts, and reading. 



evidence of effectiveness Student achievement comparisons show experimental U-SAIL students' gain 

scores are significantly greater than controls in reading, language arts, 
and math for grades 1-9. Longitudinal data (10-year study) show original schools maintaining significant differ- 
ences over controls (£ < .01). Data from adoptions consistently show positive impact on student achievement 
where U-SAIL is implemented in reading, language arts, and mathematics. Arkansas, for example, reports 22 U-SAIL 
schools average five months' gain greater than baseline comparisons. 

ittiplCfnCntOtiOn rCQUitCmCntS Program may be implemented in a single primary, intermediate, or 

' middle-school unit, or in total school or district configurations. 

Two to five days are required for staff training with follow-up inservice as needed. Administrator or 1mple- 
menter instruction usually precedes teacher inservice. It is recommended that only one content area be installed 
per year. Second- and third-year involvement provide stabilized change in practice and allow for integration of 
additional content areas Into the system. No special facilities are required. Adopter costs Include stipends 
paid to teachers for involvement and costs of materials. 

finQntiCll ttaUittmtntS Cost of materials varies with extent of implementation. Start-up costs average 

$4 per pupil. Maintenance costs can be absorbed within a regular district 
budget. Costs of staff training vary and are negotiable. Teachers of teachers are trained, and follow-up assis- 
tance is given. Development of local leadership is emphasized. 



SCTUICCS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness ■ 
meetings (all expenses must be paid). Training is conducted at the project site (all expenses must be paid). 
Training is also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



COntaCt Carma M - Hales, Director; U-SAIL Project; 2971 Evergreen Ave.; P.O. Box 9327; Salt Lake City, UT 
84109. (801) 486-5491. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No- 76-95 Approved: 10/4/76 
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Section A-8: PRESERVICE/IHSERVICB TRAMIHG* 



CALIFORNIA MIGRANT TEACHER ASSISTANT CORPS: California Mini-Corps — California. . • A-8 ,3 



EFFECTIVE USE OF TIME IN SECONDARY READING CLASSES — California A-8 . 4 

EXEMPLARY CENTER FOR READING INSTRUCTION ( ECRI ) — Utah A-8. 5 

LEARNCYCLE; Responsive Teaching — New Jersey A-8. 6 

POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD LEARNING (PATL) — Illinois A-8. 7 

SAN JOSE NUTRITION EDUCATION PROJECT (SJNEP) - Nutrition Through Science 

— California A-8. 8 

project SITE! SUCCESSFUL INSERVICE THROUGH TURNKEY EDUCATION — New York A-8 . 9 

TEACHING RESEARCH DATA BASED INSERVICE TRAINING — Oregon A-8. 10 



•See Sectional Cross-Ref erence Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 
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PROJECT CALIF0RNIA MI6RANT TEACHER ASSISTANT CORPS: California Mini-Corps 



A program designed to supply cross-cultural tutorial services to school districts and to train 
a pool of bilingual, cross-cultural teachers* 



taraet audience 

Approved by JDRP for consortia of universities, state or county offices of education, 
and school districts wanting to implement bilingual, cross-cultural teacher-training 



practicums. 



deSCfiptiOn The California Mini-Corps is an education management system that recruits the offspring of 

■ migratory farmworkers, helps them to enroll in college, trains them to provide direct Instruc- 

tion services to active migrant pupils, and ultimately Increases the pool of professional educators who are 
specially trained, experienced, and committed to working with migrant children. From a modest beginning 1n 1967, 
when 14 Mini-Corps students worked as teacher assistants 1n two school districts, the program now fields about 
330 Mini-Corps students per year 1n summer and school-year placements 1n 84 school districts 1n California. 

Candidates for the program are recruited from the ranks of graduating high school seniors and college students 
who are former migrants. 

Training sessions for the Mini-Corps are held in summer Immediately following the end of the spring semester or 
quarter. At these institutes, Mini-Corps teacher assistants are trained 1n tutorial skills for the areas of 
cultural awareness, math, English as a second language, reading, classroom management, physical education, swim- 
ming, and language arts. 

The program maintains permanent records on all of its students, including personal profiles, past performance 
ratings, inventories of skills, language proficiency scores (English and Spanish), college courses and grades, 
and work experience. Thus, it is possible to match the background of the student with the needs of the school 
district to which he or she is assigned. All Mini -Corps students are placed under the direct supervision of a 
"master teacher" who Is provided with a complete student profile and manual describing appropriate use of the 
student 1n the classroom. 

Since 1967, Mini-Corps has developed a coordinated set of administrative handbooks, recruitment aids, curri- 
culum guides, student-training materials, and evaluation instruments. 



evidence of effectiveness It has been demonstrated that Mini-Corps teacher assistant programs result 

in direct instructional family and support services for active migrant 
children, effective recruitment of college students from poverty backgrounds into teacher-training programs, and 
high incidence of placement in teaching jobs for Mini-Corps graduates (73% versus 51% for graduates of California 
university teacher-training programs). 

implementation TZQUitementS Adoption of Mini-Corps concept requires a consortium of nivprsltles 

■ or colleges offering teacher training in bilingual educat./i with 

elementary and secondary emphasis; a state, county, or regional education agency willing to manage the program; 
and one or more local school districts willing to supervise Mini -Corps teacher assistants for tutorial and small - 
group activities with migrant or other bilingual children* Consortium must organize a program of technical assist- 
ance and preservice under auspices of Mini-Corps, recruit and train teacher assistants and supervisors, and assign 
teacher assistants to migrant and/or bilingual children* 

financial reQUirementS Program could be supported through Migrant Education, other Chapter I funding, 

or other public or private foundations. Estimates for 1978 were $3,450 for 
technical assistance package and $62,580 for a program of full-time supervisidn and 20 teacher assistants serving 
400 full-time equivalent pupils. Cost per learner, $83.44 for 10-month school year. Cost for summer school 
program approximately 60% less. Costs may be reduced substantially by negotiation with colleges for work- 
study funds* 

$efViCe$ aUQilable Awareness materials are available at no cost* Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated)* Training is 
conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs)* Training is also available at adopter site (costs 
to be negotiated)* Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopter* 



COntaCt Herbert C. White, Director of California Mini-Corpsj or Joseph P* Rice, Director of NDN Developer/ 
Demonstrator Project; 1859 Bird St*; Oroville, CA 951&5. (916) 534-4430* 



Developmental Funding: USOE Title I (Migrant) JDRP No. 78-196 Approved: 11/17/78 
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PttMtCl EFFECTIVE USE OF TIME IN SECONDARY READING CLASSES (Formerly The Process of Teaching Basic 
rflv/Llrf Reading Skills In Secondary Schools) 

A program providing Inservice workshops to help secondary teachers and students use time 
effectively In reading classes. 



tQfQCt OUditnCB Approved by JDRP for teachers in secondary schools, grades 7-12, and apprentices from 
" teacher centers, regional educational labs, state departments of education, and school 

staff developers. 



ddSCflDtion Research findings gathered from secondary classrooms where basic reading was being taught were 
■ used to Identify processes specifically related to reading gain, Positively related processes 

were found to include: discussion of homework, seatwork, or the reading content. Instruction that linked new 
information to prior knowledge was found to be effective. Effective teachers checked the total group for under- 
standing and retaught small groups by having them read aloud to learn concepts as necessary. Some drill and 
practice was used to help students memorize specific Information. Specific praise or acknowledgment was provided 
for students' correct responses, and guiding corrections provided for Incorrect responses. Much less off-task 
student behavior was found In such classrooms. Less effective were teachers who spent more time getting organized, 
too much time working alone or with one student at a time, and had students spend most of the class period doing 
seatwork. Students in these classrooms were frequently off-task and were absent more often. 

Based on these findings, the project developed seven 2-1/2-hour teacher workshops. The first presents an over- 
view of the research findings, which are Interpreted for their relevance to teaching basic reading skills, and 
teachers are given Individual profiles, prepared from observations conducted In their classrooms, together with 
recommendations for changes In their teaching behavior. The second workshop focuses on ways of organizing or 
structuring classroom activities and on efficient management of time. The third workshop provides recommenda- 
tions for student motivation and behavior management. The fourth workshop deals with question-asking techniques 
and with supportive and corrective feedback. The fifth workshop deals with structuring new information and 
appropriate curriculum. At semester's end, teacher observations are conducted to determine whether recommenda- 
tions have been followed. New profiles are prepared so that changes In teacher behavior may be examined at the 
sixth and seventh workshops. Workshop sessions are conducted one week apart, generally between 3:30 and 6:00 
p.m. Groups are limited to seven. Although materials are used in the workshops, the cornerstone of the process 
is the encouragement and support given to teachers to try new Ideas. Teachers make commitments about what they 
will try tomorrow. Every teacher operates In a unique situation, and class size, room assignment, and school 
policies will determine how he or she can respond to recommendations. 



CUfdfflCC Of CffCCfiUCnCSS Remedial reading students of teachers receiving the training gained 50.4 

' 99 standard score points on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, equivalent 

to a gain of 1.8 years. Teachers in the treatment group changed their classroom Instructional processes in the 
ways recommended. Teachers and apprentices training other teachers have been successful In helping teachers learn 
to use effective practices in reading classrooms. 



iftinlPfttPflfflfinn f'£fl(Jff'£ft1£flfS Teachers attend seven 2-1/2-hour workshops usually held after school 
impiniimiu nun j ttjuii *ui*ii»* Teachers are observed in the fall> win ter, and spring. They 

are given recommendations for behavior change based on these observations. They are expected to try to make the 
recommended changes. During three weeks spent In La Honda, CA, apprentices observe and participate In workshop 
sessions; they also learn to conduct observations. Subsequently, apprentices conduct workshops and train observers 
and other apprentices at their own sites. The apprentices' work Is monitored by the project director through 
audiotapes of each session. 

fitHintiQl ttQUiftmtntS Costs varv witn tne numDer of teachers, observers, and apprentices trained. 
' ■ Costs of training at the project site Include teacher release time, data 

processing, achievement tests, adopter staff time, and travel to La Honda, CA, for three weeks. 



SB f VICC$ (WQilQbIC Awareness materials are available. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 

awareness meetings (expenses must be paid). Training Is provided at La Honda (adopter 
must assume per diem expenses for apprentices). Training may be conducted at adopter site (adopter must assume all 
expenses of STALI staff). Follow-up technical assistance and evaluation services are available to adopters 
(expenses shared with STALI). 



CQntttCt Jane Stallings; Stalllngs Teaching and Learning Institute; Star Route 2, Box 344; La Honda, CA 
W " 94020. (41 5) 948-4166. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education, 
State and Local 



JDRP No. 79-41 Approved: 12/19/79 
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PROJECT EXEMPLARY CENTE R F °R FADING INSTRUCTION (ECRI) 



An 1nserv1ce program for teachers of students of all ability levels In reading and language 
skills, with expectations of 95-1 00% mastery. 



tQfOCt Q\id\t(\tt Approved by JDRP for teachers of students of all abilities, grades K-12, and adults, 

' mono- or multilingual, during reading and language arts instruction (including content 

reading) in suburban, urban, and rural areas, and at all socioeconomic levels. Also for paraprofesslonal s, 
parents, and peers who tutor students at school or at home under supervision of teachers. 

UCStriptlOn ECRI's original purposes still hold: to identify critical teacher behavior essential In 

* preventing reading failure, to provide Inservlce education for teachers geared to the research 

findings, and to disseminate this information. Teacher behaviors Identified to date Include abilities to elicit 
correct responses from nonrespondlng pupils, establish high mastery levels of responses with performance aid 
rate as criteria, correlate language arts activities to Increase responses and save time, utilize effective 
management and monitoring systems, and diagnose and prescribe Instantly when errors or no responses occur. 
Techniques are Incorporated into specific directives during reading, grammar, spelling, dictation, creative 
writing, and penmanship Instruction. Student advancement depends upon rate of mastery. A student progresses in 
practicing new skills and In working with materials Independently of other students. No student waits for another. 
In small groups based upon instructional reading levels, students are Instructed in those language skills that 
they will need In future work. Individual conferences are held daily. Students are reminded of the skills 
they have been taught, the skills they have mastered, and the skills they will be expected to master through the 
review (part of every skills Instruction period). The teacher teaches new skills at least one mastery test In 
advance of the student who Is passing the tests most rapidly, and reviews Instruction for students at the lowest 
mastery test. Performance Is individually measured with the mastery test. Absenteeism is not the problem It 
can be In the traditional classroom. No procedural changes need occur for a teacher to provide for the returning 
student. Students' attention is sustained with the momentum of the teacher directives during instruction and 
reinforcement offered during practice time. Overt responses help students remain on-task. The structure of the 
scheduling, record keeping, and multlsensory instruction also keeps students motivated. Criteria for passing 
a mastery test are identical for all students, regardless of their reading levels. No student is made to feel 
less capable than another student. The teacher selects only those teaching techniques that build the student's 
self-concept. Instruction Is provided by ECRI so teachers can utilize the critical teacher behaviors, develop 
the management system for mastery and individualization, and teach reading and language skills effectively. 



ClfldCtiCC Of CffCCtiVCnCSS Project was validated over three years (1971-74) with more than 700 pupils 

In four Utah districts. First-graders are reading at 3.8; second-graders 
average 95th to 99th percentile; clinic pupils average four months' gain per month; Title I pupils average 1.4 
to 3.2 years' gain per year; secondary students average 2.5 years' gain per year. Data available upon request. 
Some tests used: SAT, Metropolitan, California Achievement, Gates-MacGinitie. 



implementation requirements 



A five- to ten-day preparatory Inservlce education program with 
one ECRI staff person for 25-30 trainees is desirable. Program 
includes lecture and practice sessions, preparation of materials for classroom use, and teaching pupils 1n a 
simulated setting. Following this, periodic visits by ECRI staff to trainees' classrooms to demonstrate, 
model, and monitor are desirable. The length of time to replicate tr.- ECRI model varies. Existing district 
reading materials may be used. Supplies for teachers and pupils are those usually found in schools. ECRI has 
12 self-instructional teacher texts that are used by teachers during inservlce. 



financial requirements 



At Initial awareness sessions, time Is provided without cost (travel expenses 
must be paid). For inservice programs and classroom monitoring, time and 
some travel expenses can be provided to a limited number of adopters. Some inservice and monitoring time is 
available without charge, but adopters pay all travel costs. Sel f-insi. 4 uct1onal workbooks: $6.95 and $9.95, 
and mimeographed materials from ECRI. Mastery tests: 25tf each; can be reproduced. ECRI staff time: $225 a 
day plus expenses. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training at project site Is conducted In October, December, March, June, and July (all expenses must be paid). 
Teacher of Teachers Conference Is 1n September. Training Is also available at adopter site (costs to be negoti- 
ated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



CnntQCt Ethna R. Reid, Director; Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction; 3310 South 2700 East; Salt 
tviitutt uke City> UT 841Q9# j' 801 j 486> . 508 3 or 278-2334. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74-48 Approved: 5/23/74 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROJECT LEARNCYCLE: Res P° ns1ve Teaching 

An Intensive teacher-tra1n1/y r ^ram developing flexible, effective skills for managing and 
teaching malnstreamed or hlgi.-risk students. 



tQTQtt aildiente Approved by JDRP for teachers of special educatl 
lu 3^ k-9, and teacher trainers and consultants. 



on or malnstreamed students grades 



dVStfiptiOn The P r °9 ra i* includes two levels of training. 

Responsive Teaching for Malnstreamlng and Accountability comprises a variety of relnf orcement-based teaching 
techniques, Including precision teaching, contingency management, and token economies. Through lecture, demon- 
stration, role playing, data collection, and task groups, participants learn to generate their own unique 
behavioral programs. The course also shows teachers how to monitor, evaluate, and revise their programs to meet 
changing student needs and observe recent accountability mandates. Short pre- and posttests let participants 
assess their mastery of the teaching skills. Classroom applications may Include any of the following: a change 
In schedule of activities (to motivate difficult tasks by following them with more enjoyable ones); a redirec- 
tion of teacher attention; use of readily available relnforcers (recess, privileges, special activities) In 
simple token exchange systems; precise systems for monitoring and reinforcing students' behavioral change with 
tokens and concrete reinforcers; and simple curriculum adaptations. What implementation 1s chosen depends on 
students' needs and teacher preference. A unique feature 1s training of teachers In proven ways to enlist 
the support of a whole class for program success with one or two high-risk students. Further, teachers are 
trained in an overall problem-solving method that allows them to adapt the program Instantly to new situations. 

Training to Train allows districts that desire an ongoing training capacity to have graduates of the first 
course trained to train others. They learn how to tailor courses to the Individual needs of their trainees, 
as well as how to deal with system-wide implications of proqram Implementation. A Behavior Analysis Main- 
streaming Model allows participants to relate student needs and training and support needs to available support 
services In developing a comprehensive malnstreamlng plan. 



lUldlflCC Of CffeCtWCneSS Student "on task" behavior Increased by class from 50-80% as measured In 

' " twice-weekly In-class observations using the sequential Becker system; 

disruptive and "off task" behavior decreased correspondingly. Teachers' ability to teach high-risk or main- 
streamed youngsters doubled, as demonstrated by a 50% decrease In teacher referrals. Population: varied, 
from middle-Income suburban to low-Income urban. Evaluation dates: 1970-72. 

imOlementatlOn reaUitetntntS No special staffing or facilities are required. Adoption Involves 
iifipi*ifi*ii»w»ivfi ihjmiiviiih.^ ^ ^ ^ teacher, trainer, or consultant. For classroom 

implementation, an adopting unit Is an Individual teacher. Training for teachers: one three-day sequence. One 
to two months after training and at six-month Intervals thereafter, teachers submit brief data on student behavior 
change. Training for turnkey trainer or consultant In a position to offer back-home training to colleagues: one 
two-day sequence In addition to three-day teacher's sequence. Certification 1s contingent on completion of 
follow-up activities tailored to adopter setting. 

financial reauirementS Learncycle Teachers Manual, $10 ($4 In large quantities). Adopter shares 
jiiiuiiviui ■ vtjwii viiivii** Qf project $taff travel> per d1em> and t1me# Per-learner cost of 

program Implementation: $0-$5 per year, depending on Individual adopter and population served. Cost of training 
for adopter staff by turnkey trainer or consultant: commensurate with local costs for Inservlce. 



Seri3Ke$ OOailoble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 
' v " 9mwmw appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state and 

out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training 1s available at adopter site or for a group of adopters at a common site (costs to be negotiated). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COtttQCt H11de We1sert » pr0 J ect Director; Learncycle; Box 274; Teaneck, NJ 07666. (201) 833-0588. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 74-53 Approved: 5/24/74 
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PWECT 



POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD LEARNING (PATL) 

A performance-based Inservice training program designed to Improve student attitudes toward 
school and their rate of cognitive growth by strengthening the consistency of teacher behavior. 



tOfQCt QUdtCtttt Approved by JORP for K-12 students with a less-than-positi ve view of self and/or 
learning. 



QCSCfiptiOtl Improvement 1n a student's attitude toward school, self, and others leads to improvement 1n 

■ his/her rate of cognitive growth. Staff development is accomplished through the use of self- 

paced, individualized, performance-based learning packages called kits. 

The teacher-training kits teach specific skills in four complementary areas: active Involvement, learning pro- 
cesses, Individualized Instruction, and Improved communication and management. 

Each of the training kits is designed to provide teachers with performance-based objectives, numerous learning 
activities designed to assist them In reaching those objectives, and criterion-referenced assessment procedures. 
Whenever possible, the learning activities provide the teacher with a choice of various media, small-group or 
Individual sessions, and tapes or live observation. Feedback to the teacher is an essential component of the 
program. 

Kit Advisors, a minimum of two per building, are trained to assist teachers working through the kits. Kit 
completion requires 20 hours of teacher time over a three- or four-month period. Completion of all four kits 
requires one and one-half to two years. 



CUldCftCC Of CffCCtWCnCSS Pre/post Coopersmith Self-Concept Inventory: target students improved 

from the 15th to the 40th percentile. Pre/post Gates-MacGinltle Reading 
Comprehension Tests: target students Improved from ,71 year of growth per year to 1,4 years per year. 



implementation feOUlfementS Four days of training for persons selected as inservice specialists 

■ ■ or Kit Advisors. Each Kit Advisor can then work with 7-10 fellow 

teachers, if they can be released from approximately 10% of their duties. 



finQntlQl teOUitementS Start-up cost is $500 plus $10 for each teacher to be trained. Operational 

costs consist of stipends for Inservice specialists. 



SetVlteS OVOlloble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment 

at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state and out of state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (travel a;:J per diem must be paid). 
Training is conducted at the project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training 1s also available at 
adopter site (all expenses must be paid). Follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and per 
diem must be paid). 



COntQCt Charles Pel an, Director, or John Zlrges, Inservice Spedalist/Evaluator; Bethalto Unit #8 
Schools; 322 E. Central ; "Bethalto, IL 62010. (618) 377-7213. 



Developmental Funding: uSOE ESEA Title III J °R p No. 75-26 Approved: 5/16/75 
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PROJECT SAN J0SE NUTRITI0N EDUCaTI0N PROJECT (SJNEP) - NUTRITION THROUGH SCIENCE 

A teacher training program designed to train young children 1n the science of nutrition and 
to Improve their food consumption patterns* 



tQFQCt QUdi$ntC Approved by JDRP for all students, grades K-4. 



dSSCflOtiOn ^ ne ma J° r 9 0al °f tne program 1s to Improve and develop cognitive knowledge, and to foster 
r positive food habits to Improve the overall nutritional status of children 1n kindergarten 

through fourth grade. A team approach Involves teachers, food staff members, parents, and students 1n promoting 
nutrition awareness through an articulated curriculum of lessons, activities, displays, games, and Incentive 
awards* 

Curriculum guides Include support Information and teaching aids to encourage teacher participation. Workshops 
for teachers and food service staff focus on innovative teaching techniques to promote cognitive nutrition knowl- 
edge and better food consumption habits by students. These techniques Include strategies for integrating nutri- 
tion education Instruction 1n primary classrooms with the school food service programs and with regular academic 
subjects, especially science. 

Teachers prepare two nutrition education activities per week which are scheduled during regular classroom time. 
Food service staff members Implement a monthly cafeteria display, assist with a nutrition taste-1n, and administer 
student Incentive awards to improve the food selection habits of young children. All project curriculum mate- 
rials are offered 1n Spanish and English. The curriculum 1s sequential and correlated with appropriate grade 
levels to allow teachers to Individualize student Instruction. In addition, most games have been designed as 
self-Instructional tools or for small group instruction. 




eUldenCe Of elfeCtiUeneSS Project students have had as high a gain as 50-85% on the California 

9 99 State-developed cognitive test. This was a significant gain of at least 

22% over comparison students and was statistically significant at each grade level and overall for students. Re- 
search results for all staff members have Indicated positive gains in the cognitive area. 



ffflflfoftllflfllffOfl f£flUff£/f1£fltS A site coordinator Implements and directs the adoption program. The 
Ifiipjtiutiitwwvii i*iiuii*m*M»# coordinator may be an Interested administrator, teacher, or health or 
nutrition professional. Teachers complete six hours of 1nserv1ce training 1n nutrition principles, instructional 
materials, and program methodology 1n order to achieve a minimum proficiency 1n nutrition education. After in- 
service teachers select, Implement, and record at least two to three nutrition lessons per week and cne food- 
related activity per month, using the appropriate grade level curriculum ; ,ufde. Teachers also assist 1n evalu- 
ation of program. Food service staff participate 1n one hour of nutrition education inservice and Implement 
monthly cafeteria displays, nutrition taste-1ns, and Incentive award programs. 

finQttCtQl teaUitementS Substitute time 1s provided by adopter/adapter for each project teacher to 
1 ™ attend a one-day Inservice program. Each project teacher requires curriculum 

materials at $39 per grade level. The site coordinator requires one complete set of curriculum materials at 
$99. The suggested budget for food-related activities 1s $40 per teacher (local school food service depart- 
ment may be able to help with food costs). Instructional aides for food service and teachers are approximately 
$100 per school. 

$eFUiCe$ available Awareness matarials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meet- 
ings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at adopter or SJNEP site (costs to be negotiated). Imple- 
mentation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



tCintatt Alicia Dixon, R.D., Project Manager, or Rosetta Holland/Schoen Mcdnnity, Project Co-Directors; 
vvutuvt $an jQse Un1f1ed school District - Fooff Division; 706 West Julian St.; San Jose, CA 95126. 
(408) 998-6032. 



Developmental Funding: California State Department of Education 



JDRP No. 82-3 Approved: 2/17/82 
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PROIECT 



PROJECT SITE: SUCCESSFUL INSERVICE THROUGH TURNKEY EDUCATION 
An inservice program to upgrade mathematical literacy and skills, 



lOfQtt QUdiCtttC Approved by JDRP for elementary school teachers and supervisors (grades 2-6) and 
9 students of these participants. 



Q£$tnptiQfl The SITE Program is based on a problem-solving approach to learning new mathematical concepts 
■ and skills. Unlike other mathematics inservice programs, SITE integrates content and method- 

odology, using hands-on activities with a variety of manipulative materials. Since teachers "teach as they were 
taught," the program uses processes and activities which are immediately applicable 1n the classroom 1n the in- 
structional model. SITE activities are readily Integrated Into the existing school mathematics curriculum. Eight 
of the ten basic skills identified by the National Council of Supervisors of Mathematics are incorporated in the 
SITE program and specific Instruction 1s provided 1n place value, volume, decimals, area, metric measurement, and 
ratio proportion. The project provides Instructional software, as well as the equipment needed to Implement 
the program. Evaluation of process and content is continuous, from initial training sessions through classroom 
Implementation with students. Project SITE may be adopted at one of two levels. Level I, Training the Turnkey 
Trainer, offers a 20-hour, four-day inservice program. Trained teachers then act as turnkey trainers for other 
teachers in their schools or districts. Level II, Direct Training for Classroom Teachers, is a 15-hour, three- 
day program which does not include turnkey training. All trained teachers are expected to Implement the SITE 
program with students. 

/" . 



evidence of effectiveness Cognitive : Pre- and posttesting, using valid and reliable project-devel- 

oped tests, showed that turnkey teachers and their students achieved signif- 
icant growth in knowledge and retained that knowledge over a long term. Similarly, teachers trained by turnkeys 
achieved significant growth In knowledge as did their students. An additional benefit has been noted as project 
methodology continues to be used by participants for teaching mathematics and other currlcular areas. 

implementation reQUirementS Level I Adoption: A minimum of two teachers or supervisors from each 

adopting school must be released for four full days of turnkey train- 
ing. Participants must achieve a minimum proficiency level on the posttest. Trained turnkeys are expected to 
conduct an Inservice series for other school or district teachers totalling 10-15 hours. Level II Adoption: 
Classroom teachers must be released for three full days of training. Each trained teacher, turnkey or otherwise , 
1s expected to Implement project activities for 20-40 hours in the classroom. Evaluation of training workshops 
and teacher and student knowledge growth Is expected. The program can be adopted by a district, a school, or an 
individual teacher. 

finandal requirements Stipends, travel, and per diem costs for Project SITE trainers. Substitute 

costs to cover released time for participants. Twenty dollars per workshop 
participant for instructional materials and $300 per adoption unit for Starter Kit of basic equipment. Starter 
Kit costs can be reduced by the use of equipment already existing 1n the adopting site. Total adoption costs 
can be minimized by the formation of a consortium of neighboring districts or schools. 



SerUICeS OltOllable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment at 

the demonstration site in Claremont, NH, and at other sites as they become available. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s 
conducted at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopter 
(costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt Dr ' BarDara Berman and Dr. Fredda J. Friederwitzer; Project SITE; Educational Support Systems, 
Inc.; 446 Travis Avenue; Staten Island NY 10314. (212) 698-3636. 



Developmental Funding: US0E Metric Education Program 



JDRP No. 82-27 



Approved: 5/27/82 



PROJECT TEACHING RESEARCH DATA BASED INSERVICE TRAINING 

An 1nserv1ce training program for teachers and aides. 



tOfQCt QUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for educators, inservice trainers, and supervisors responsible for 
* training teachers. 



dtSCtiOtiOn Tn1s program 1s an Inservice training model designed to assist educators in providing Inservice 

■ training to their staff. The Teaching Research Data Based Inservice Model will assist the 

adopter in Identifying desired outcomes of training and then designing training strategies to achieve those 
outcomes. The model provides the trainer with objectives, activities, and evaluation strategies aimed at teaching 
the trainee new skills and/or procedures and helping the person to Implement them 1n the classroom. Specific 
content of the training 1s to be determined by the adopter's needs. 

Training objectives and procedures to assess the level of skills assimilation are clearly identified. 



etoldente Of CffBCtlliCntSS Trainees 1n 1978-79 completed 98% of the training objectives at specified 
*vffu»u*v wj 9 ww*ww~ ~ levels. Twenty-eight weeks after training, 92% of the model components 
had been incorporated 1n trainee's classrooms, with 87% meeting the established criteria. 



imnlfimpntntinn reaUlfemtntS Implementation of the Teaching Research Data Based Inservice Training 
jflipitfiiciiiuifvii i^uh^iimim Model requires tra i n i n g for the adopting district's training staff 

and on-site consultation by Teaching Research staff to assist in the design of training and evaluation procedures. 
Depending on the complexity of the adopter'stralnlng program, it may require demonstration training 1n the adopt- 
er's district. 



financial feaillfCmCntS Costs incurred in adoption include: tuition for the adopting district's trainer 
juiuiivfwi utijiiiiwiiwim fQr attendance at a one-week training session at Teaching Research 1n Monmouth, 

OR, $310; travel to Monmouth, OR; and travel to the adopter's site for follow-up technical assistance (costs for 



travel are negotiable). 



StfUICtS aUOlloblt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at the project 

site by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at the project site (costs to be negotiated). Follow- 
up services are available to adoptors (costs to be negotiated). 



fnnt aCt Torry Piazza Templeman; Teaching Research; Western Oregon State College; Todd Hall; Monmouth, OR 
LUMlUtl 9?36K (503 j 333^220, ext. 401. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH JDRP No. 79-34 Approved: 11/7/79 
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Section A-9 : READIBG/LAHGOAGE ARTS /KATHKMAT ICS /WRIT IMG* 

ALPHAPHONICS: Beginning Reading Program — California A-9. 3 

CALCULATOR MATH — California A-9. 4 

CAMEL (Calculator Assisted Mathematics for Everyday Living) — Florida A-9. 5 

project CATCH-UP — California A-9. 6 

project CLIMB: Coordinated Learning Integration - Middlesex Basics — New Jersey . • A-9. 7 

project COAST: Cognitively Oriented Approach to Skills Teaching — Florida A-9. 8 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL MATHEMATICS PROGRAM (CSMP) — Missouri A-9. 9 

COMPUTER-ASSISTED-DIAGNOSTIC-PRESCRIPTIVE PROGRAM IN READING AND MATHEMATICS 

(CADPP) — Virginia A-9. 10 

CONCEPTUALLY ORIENTED MATHEMATICS PROGRAM (COMP) — Arizona A-9. 11 

CRANSTON'S COMPREHENSIVE READING PROGRAM K-12 — Rhode Island A-9. 12 

DIAGNOSTIC PRESCRIPTIVE ARITHMETIC (DPA) — New York A-9. 13 

FERGUSON- FLORISSANT WRITING PROJECT — Missouri A-9. 14 

project FUTUREPRINT — California A-9. 15 

GEMS: Goal-based Educational Management System — Utah A-9. 16 

• HOSTS MATH: Help One Student To Succeed — Washington A-9. 17 
HOSTS READING: Help One Student To Succeed — Washington A-9. 18 

INDIVIDUALIZED LANGUAGE ARTS: Diagnosis, Prescription, and Evaluation 

— New Jersey A-9 .19 

project INSTRUCT — Ohio A-9. 20 

KENOSHA MODEL: Academic Improvement Through Language Experience — Wisconsin ... .A-9. 21 

LEARNING TO READ THROUGH THE ARTS PROGRAM ~ New York A-9. 22 

MODEL CLASSROOMS' Computerized Classroom Management System (CLASS) — Washington • .A-9. 23 

NEW ADVENTURE IN LEARNING: Success Strategies for Reading and Language (NAIL) 

— Florida A-9. 24 

the NEW JERSEY WRITING PROJECT — New Jersey A-9. 25 

PEGASUS-PACE: Continuous Progress Reading Program: Personalized Educational 
Growth And Selective Utilization of Staff — Personalized Approach to 

Continuous Education — Alabama A-9. 26 

P RE-ALGEBRA DEVELOPMENT CENTERS — Illinois A-9. 27 

PROVISO READING MODEL — Illinois A-9. 28 

project R-3: Readiness, Relevancy and Reinforcement — California A-9. 29 

READING/ENGLISH ROTATION PROJECT — Georgia A-9. 30 

SCHOOL VOLUNTEER DEVELOPMENT PROJECT — Florida A-9. 31 

STAMM: Systematic Teaching And Measuring Mathematics — Colorado A-9. 32 

TALK: Teaching Activities for Language Knowledge — Illinois A-9. 33 

TEAMS -GAMES -TOURNAMENT (TGT) — Maryland A-9. 34 

*See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. D-9 , for related programs. 

ERJC 



TRAINING FOR TURNABOUT VOLUNTEERS — Florida . • • • «A-9.35 

VRP: Reading Power in the Content Areas (Vocational Reading Power) — Minnesota. . .A-9.36 
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PROJECT ALPHAPH0NICS: Beginning Reading Program 

A 26-week success-oriented beginning reading program employing an organized phonics system to be 
used as a foundation for any reading system or program. 



tOtOtt OUdiCltCC Approved by JDRP for kindergarten students. This program has been used 1n other set- 
9 » www m v tings f ^ presch00l) S p ec i a i education, bilingual education, and Title I students 1n 
primary grades, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dCSCTIDtiOn Alphaphonics increases reading achievement by promoting the acquisition of basic reading readl- 

■ ness and language skills while helping children develop positive academic self-images. The 

program utilizes repetition, discovery, mystery, and memory aids. It stresses both positive reinforcement and a 
belief 1n the ability of each child to succeed. It combines frequent repetition of letter sounds, systematic re- 
view, and Immediate correction or confirmation of children's responses with a game-Uke presentation of materials 
and a great deal of positive feedback from the teacher. The necessary repetition 1s made interesting by the 
presence of Astro, an imaginary friend from outer space. Astro's Bag, an essential program prop, contains lesson 
materials for the day and stimulates curiosity 1n the children. The children believe Astro is the source of food 
reinforcements and badges awarded to them each week. Astro also displays feelings of happiness, sadness, fear, 
excitement, and frustration, thus enabling the children to identify with him. 

The dally Alphaphonics lesson lasts 20-30 minutes. It can be used for large-group instruction, small-group 
enrichment, or Individualized programming. The children begin an Individualized reading program while they 
continue with the Alphaphonics lessons. The first part of an Alphaphonics lesson consists of a lively class dis- 
cussion during which the teacher presents the day's worksheets. The teacher then works Individually with students 
who need enforcement or enrichment. Alphaphonics does not require a teacher's aide, although the use of aides 
allows increased individual attention to each student. 

This program is also available in a Spanish version. 



CVidCnCC Of effeCtiUentSS The program was measured by the Metropolitan Readiness Test and the 

9 " Cooperative Primary Reading Tests, administered annually. At the end of 

kindergarten and grades 1, 2, and 3, the Alphaphonics group scored significantly higher than control groups 

(of the order of one standard deviation). Details of study as well as results from adopter sites available 
from project. 



iffinfSfflfiflfflffOfl reQUfrementS The program can be implemented 1n a typical classroom using regular 
HiipiFiiiCJitMMVii i*tfuu*iii*ii»* teachers . A one-day training session is highly recommended. The 

only materials that must be purchased are the Alphaphonics manual and Astro's Bag. A variety of educational 
and motivational materials to enhance the program are useful and highly recommended. 



financial reauirBnientS Alphaphonics manual including Astro's Bag (one per classroom), $45 (required 
JIHUIIMUI ictfUii*in*iii? s tart-up); As tro Doll, $45; One to One, $3; Game Book, $5.50 (desirable); 
set of materials, $102 per classroom; individualized reading, $95 (optional); worksheet pads, $3.50 each; rubber 
stamps, $20; large alphabet cards (26 per set), $10; Astro's iron-on transfers, $4. 



SefViCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (coststo be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (adopters pay only their own costs). Training is conducted September 
through May. Training is also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow- 
up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



enittatt Judith Brown, or Jeanne Stout Burke, or Gretchen Ross, Co-Directors; Alphaphonics; Ponderosa 
tumult Schoo1; 295 PoHerosa Rd.; South San Francisco, CA 94080. (415) 588-8082. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 74-15 Approved: 2/25/74 
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CALCULATOR MATH 



PROJECT 

A supplementary math curriculum. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for students, grades 7-9. 



deStf lOtlOn CALCULATOR MATH Is a mathematics project which parallels and supplements the 7th-9th grade 
, r" w " program. It brings the technology of the hand calculator Into the classroom with a proven 
Instructional curriculum. The program teaches students: 

to use calculators with efficiency and with confidence; 

to improve their skills In problem solving, rounding off, estimating and solving consumer word problems; and 

to improve their ability to work with whole numbers, decimals, fractions, and percentages. 

CALCULATOR MATH students attend regular math classes, except that one day a week, calculators and project 
curriculum are used. Students complete the 20-page Student's Guide (an introduction to the calculator and 
to problem solving) and, based on their pretested skill level, the teacher assigns them calculator worksheets 
from the skill/drill units. Checkup pages provide immediate feedback to the student and serve as progress 
reports of mastery of skills. As students complete designated tasks, further application of skills is possible 
through the use of supplemental task cards and super problems that are correlated to the skills program. These 
are consumer, real-life or fantasy problems written by students that extend the application of learned concepts. 
A posttest is administered upon completion of a skills unit. 



eVldenCe Of effeCtiVeneSS 0n tne Consumer Mathematics criterion -referenced test, project students 
' showed greater gains in computation on the calculator than their matched 

counterparts. Target students maintained or exceeded achievement level in computation even without the use of 
the calculator. 



implementation requirements staff tr V n]n i * s : e r ] V\ l r09 l™ c ??, be ^titin^ 1 ?^ 

■ * or an entire district. Each teacher will need a CALCULATOR MATH 

binder and task cards, access to calculators, and access to duplicating equipment. 



financial reOUirementS First-year installation costs: no more than $6.50 per student Including 
' ■ purchase of calculators, materials, training, and duplication costs. 

Subsequent years: $1.50 per student (duplication costs). 



SerOICeS available Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome at demonstration sites 

by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training Is conducted at project site or adopter site (costs to be nego- 
tiated). Implementation and follow up services (regular monthly mailings of additional calculator activities 
and phone calls) are available to the adopter. 




Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 



JDRP No. 82-31 Approved: 5/26/82 
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PROJECT CAMEL ( Calculator Ass1sted Mathematics for Everyday Living) 



A curriculum to Increase the computation and application skills of general mathematics 
students. 



tflf0£t QUdiCllCC Approved by JDRP for 9th and 10th grade general math students. 



uCSCnptlOI] CAMEL 1s an Individualized two-year program for those students who have had little or no success 

■ 1n mathematics. These students usually have computational deficiencies that preclude their 

mastering many of the "living skills" concepts that are part of everyday life for most people. CAMEL 1s based on 
the premise that these students can and will learn these concepts 1f the amount of computation 1s reduced. Students 
1n a CAMEL classroom use calculators to perform the computations necessary to learn and apply these concepts. 
All examples show how the given Information is analyzed and entered 1n the calculator. All example answers are 
explained and are Identified with units or labels where appropriate. 

Paper and pencil computations are not excluded by use of the calculator. The program includes eight computations 
modules that the students must work using paper and pencil 1f they cannot demonstrate mastery of the skill on a 
pretest. Paper and pencil computations should take less than 20% of the students' time. 

While CAMEL was developed for use 1n a regular classroom and 1s primarily used there, the Individualized nature of 
CAMEL makes 1t appropriate for any group that 1s highly transient and not well motivated. In the developing dis- 
trict CAMEL 1s also used 1n the Juvenile Detention Center, the Alternative School for Disruptive Students, The 
Center for Emotionally Handicapped or Learning Disabled Student, and The Half-Way House for Young Adults. 



COidCntB Of effeCtiVeneSS The program was field-tested 1n 1980-81 1n 14 junior high general math 

classes. Results of scores on the Test of Mathematical Skills Indicated 
that the fall-to-spring changes are significantly higher than the changes experienced by 16 general math classes 
1n the control group. 



implementation FeQUItetnentS The CAMEL Program can be Implemented by any math teacher. Teacher- 
■ ■ student ratio 1:30. A one-day training session 1s. desirable but not 

necessary. No special facilities are needed. Each student 1n the program should have access to a calculator. A 
set of CAMEL materials 1s required and consists of eight computational modules, 31 applications modules, and two 
applications review modules; teacher and manager manuals; complete set of pre- and posttests with answer key, 
A management system to help the teacher 1s also part of the program, 

finQndQl requirements One set of calculators ($9 each) and one set of CAMEL materials ($450) which 
' ' can be used by one to five classes per day. Costs of expendable materials vary 

depending on the number of students Involved. 



SerVlCeS available CAMEL Resource Staff Project consultants provide technical assistance and training 

1n program Implementation. Visitors are welcome to visit a demonstration school. 
Awareness materials are available. 



tnntntt Whlteford G. Colee, Project CAMEL; P.O. Box 1910; Daytona Beach, FL 32015-1910. 
tvutuvi ^ go4 j 255 _ 5475 . SunC0fn 391.1011. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 



JDRP No. 82-5 Approved: 2/17/82 
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PROJECT 



PROJECT CATCH-UP 

A diagnostic/prescriptive laboratory program in reading and/or math. 



Classroom a 
schedule tha 



taraCt aUdiCllU Approved by JDRP for students in the lowest quartile in reading or math, grades 1-6. 

«ww.v..vv y\y\$ program has been used with students at other achievement levels and in grades 
K-9, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dSSttlDtiOtt Project Catch-Up is a laboratory program of continuous diagnosis and pinpoint teaching 
* in reading and/or math skills for underachieving children. 

nd laboratory teachers work closely to identify program participants and formulate a laboratory 
iat does not cause any child to miss reading or math in the regular classroom. 

Laboratory teachers identify individual needs by means of continuous diagnostic testing. They then select 
materials and methods from a wide variety of high-interest resources available in the laboratory to meet the 
child's needs. Children spend an average of one-half hour per day in the laboratory, in g- oups of one to 
three workinq with the teacher on skill deficiencies. The program is designed in such a way that each child 
experiences success and moves toward the acquisition of more difficult skills armed with increased confidence. 

A wide variety of readily available instructional materials and equipment, selected by P^ e ^ teachers, is 
available in the laboratory. Results can be achieved with limited resources if a diagnostic/prescriptive 
method is used in a success-oriented environment. Staff have identified materials according to priority. 

With a few well -developed techniques, teachers have made participating children feel that the lab is "their 

! o such degree ?hat it has become necessary to have guest days to satisfy the desire of other children 
to participate even in a small way in the laboratory. Project Catch-Up's special events for parents consistently 
draw more parents than any other school function. 



eUldenCe Of eHeCtiUeneSS The project utilizes pre- and posttesting (Comprehensive Test of Basic 
' " Skills in reading and math). For the past 10 years, the median student 

has consistently gained 1.5 months in reading and math skills for each month in the program (data val idated by 
Research Management Corporation). Originating-site students are low achievers in a low-income urban community. 
Similar gains b? adopters in rural and middle-income schools have been validated. Annual evaluation data are 



available. 



imOlementation leQUirettientS A school district interested in adopting or adapting Project Catch-Up 
Hii|H*ifi*if»w»ivii i vigMii wiiviiw sh ^ id ^ prQVide a laboratory 0 f any size (we started 

in a closet, but at present have a classroom); administer diagnostic tests to participating children; Provide 
professional instruction to meet diagnosed needs; and use high-interest materials insofar as they a ^ mailable. 
The project can be adopted by a grade level or a school, and it can offer instruction in reading, math, or both. 

finandal reaUirementS Tests and instructional materials: from $.50-$20 per child depending on 

~ funds available. The project itself sells no materials; all are commercially 

available and thoroughly tested; many are already found in most schools. Equipment: three hi gh-i nte^st 
instructional machines, maximum cost $300 per laboratory; most schools already have at least one such machine. 
Staff needs may be met by reassignment of personnel in any school with Chapter I funding. 

SeMlteS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
m vivw uvunuui* ^ ^ ^ ^ in session> Project staff are available to attend out- 

nf <;tatP awareness meetinqs. Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training 
Ell£ aElSlS at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available 
to adopters (travel and per diem must be paid). 



COntflCt Fay Harbison; Newport -Mesa Unified School District; P.O. Box 1368; Newport Beach, CA 92663. 
* (714) 760-3300. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title I JDRP No. 34 Approved: 4/4-5/73 
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PROJECT Project CLIMB: Coordinated Learning Integration - Middlesex Basics 

An individualized program for reading and mathematics skills acquisition. 



target audience JORP-approved for all students grades K-12. 



description Project CLIMB is a diagnostic/prescriptive approach to the acquisition of mathematics and 

reading skills for all students. It provides curriculum, management, and training components. 

The teacher-developed and teacher-tested curriculum component includes: 

1. Skills Arrays Students progress through a defined array of skills in both reading and mathematics that is 
based on preci ; steps involved in learning these basic skills. 

2. Criterion-Referenced Tests: These serve as a needs assessment before teaching a skill and provide evidence of 
mastery before moving on to another skill. 

3. Student Record-Keeping Format: Continuous progress is monitored for each student so that skills mastery is 
not limited to grade level. 

The management design integrates and coordinates classroom and support personnel using existing Instructional 
materials. The training component includes methods for: utilization of the curriculum components; identification 
and correlation of adopting district's curriculum materials to CLIMB skills arrays; administrative tactics for 
coordinating classroom instruction with support personnel; classroom implementation; and incorporating basic 
skills into content areas. 



evidence of effectiveness students scores 

four-year period 

tained in 11 out of 12 grade levels in mathematics and 
education population has decreased by 50%. 



on standardized tests {Metropolitan, Stanford TASK) over a 
showed significant improvement. This gain has been maln- 
10 out of 12 grade levels in reading. The compensatory 



inUDletnentatiOn reOUitenientS Teachers and administrators participate in a two-day training for 

« * effective utilization of CLIMB curriculum and management design. A 

follow-up training session is recommended. Teachers must be supplied with the CLIMB curriculum materials. The 
program can be adopted in either reading and/or mathematics at any or all grade levels. 



financial teOUirementS Start -up costs are approximately $100/teacher for curriculum materials and 
1 ■ supplies, including skills arrays, criterion-referenced tests on two grade 

levels, student r ecord-keepi ng folders, class profile sheet, and training manual. Maintenance costs are minimal, 
Training costs are negotiable. 



SetV\CeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings. Training is conducted at project site or adopter site. Implementation and follow-up services are 
available to adopters. All costs are negotiable. 



Cttntfltt Barbara Brenner, Director; Project CLIMB; Middlesex Public Schools, Administration Offices; 
tvutuvt Kennedv Drive; Middlesex, NO 08846. (201) 968-4494. 



Developmental Funding: NJ TEE A R&D, USOE ESEA Title IV-C 
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PROJECT PR0J E CT COAST: Cognitively Oriented Approach to Skills Teach 



ing 

A cognitively oriented program for mathematics, language development/writing, and the 
application of skills through the use of learning centers. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities and socioeconomic backgrounds in grades 



K-3 



description The goals of Project COAST are growth in mathematics and communication skills through strat- 
egies that develop related concepts and provide opportunities for the application of skills. 
There are three program components: mathematics, language development/writing, and- learning centers. A manage- 
ment system for small -group math instruction and the use of relevant manipulative instructional materials support 
a more Individualized approach to concept and skill development. The understanding of mathematical concepts 
forms the "cubbyholes" within which skills are stored for easier retrieval. 

Active units of study for various types of literature form the cognitive framework for expanding skills in oral 
and written communication. The resulting understanding allays the students' fears of not having "anything to write 
about." This process utilizes the language experience approach and naturally integrates all of the language arts 
(speaking, listening, writing, and reading) 1n a purposeful way. Communications and mathematics skills checklists 
based on Florida Minimum Performance Standards are available to aid the teacher in documenting student achievement. 

Learning centers in the classroom allow children to make choices and work Independently as they apply basic skills, 
solve problems, and make decisions. A well -planned and time-tested management system for centers provides the para- 
meters within which the students are given the motivation and opportunity to be thoroughly Involved in their own 
learning. The teacher's Interactions and observations during this segment provide the basis for more appropriate 
direct instruction. 



CU/dCflCC Of CffCCtiVCnCSS Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills data reveal educationally significant 

program effects in reading, language, and mathematics. Up to three years 
after completion of the program, students continue to exhibit higher than expected levels of achievement in 
these three areas. 



inWlementOtlOn reQUirementS Several combinations of program components and training options will 

■ "be made available in order to meet the specific needs, characteristics, 

and resources of each site. The adopting district must provide a facilitator (curriculum coordinator or adminis- 
trative staff member) for an average of one hour per classroom per week to assist 1n the implementation and evalu- 
ation of the COAST program. The program can be adopted by as few as one district facilitator and two classroom 
teachers. 

finQnClQl feOUirementS T h e adopting district will allocate or secure funds to provide for (1) a part- 
' ' time district facilitator for local implementation/evaluation, (2) the COAST 

consultant's travel expenses and per diem for a minimum of two days, and (3) time, space, and materials for program 
staff inservice workshops. COAST curriculum materials cost approximately $33 per classroom. Other needed 
materials are either teacher-made or are those typically found in elementary classrooms. 

SSfUiCCS QUQilQble A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Demonstration classrooms may be visited upon adoption. Project 
staff are available to attend awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Needs assessment, training, and follow- 
up services for classroom teachers and administrators are provided at adopter sites (costs to be negotiated). 



tOntOtt Maf y F « Hancock, Director; Project COAST; Rt. 2, Box 535; Santa Rosa Beach, FL 32459. (904) 
wi *» 231-4966. Or, David Bldwell, Director; Panhandle Area Education Cooperative (PAEC) ; 411 West 
Blvd. S; Chipley, FL 32428. (904) 638-4131 . 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through ODRP No. 77-1 23c Approved: 2/4/81 
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PROJECT COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL MATHEMATICS PROGRAM (CSMP) 

An exciting, complete elementary-level mathematics curriculum from basics to problem solving 
for students of all ability levels. 



target audience Approved by JDRP as a sequential mathematics curriculum for students of all abilities, 

grades K-3. This program has been used in other settings as a K-6 program, with 
entering sites limited to K-5 participation until completion of sixth-grade entry programs, but no evidence of 
effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dCSCfiptlOII An underlying assumption of the CSMP curriculum is that children can learn and can enjoy 

learning much more math than they do now. Unlike most modern programs, the content is 
presented not as an artificial structure external to the experience of children, but rather as an extension of 
experiences children have encountered In their development, both at the. real -1 1 fe and fantasy levels. Using a 
"pedagogy of situations," children are led through sequences of problem-solving experiences presented in game-like 
and story settings. It is CSMP's strong conviction that mathematics Is a unified whole and should be learned as 
such. Consequently, the content Is completely sequenced In spiral form so that each student Is brought into 
contact with each area of content continuously throughout the program while building interlocking experiences 
of increasing sophistication as the situations become more challenging. 

A feature unique to CSMP is the use of three nonverbal languages that give children immediate access to mathe- 
matical ideas and methods necessary not only for solving problems, but also for continually expanding their 
understanding of the mathematical concepts themselves. Through these languages the curriculum acts as a vehicle 
that engages children immediately and naturally with the content of mathematics and its applications without 
cumbersome linguistic prerequisites. These languages include: the Language of Strings (brightly colored strings 
and dots that deal with the fundamentally useful and important mathematical notion of sets); the Language of 
Arrows (colored arrows between pairs of dots that stimulate thinking about relations between objects); and the 
Language of the Papy Minicomputer. The Minicomputer, a simple abacus that models the positional structure of the 
numeration system, is used both as a computing device and as motivation for mental arithmetic. Its language can 
be used to represent all decimal numbers, positive or negative, and encourages creative thinking about the nature 
and properties of numbers. CSMP is flexible enough to facilitate whole-group, small -group, and personalized 
instruction, and is appropriate for all children from the "gifted" to the "slow learners." It recognizes the 
importance of affective as well as cognitive concerns and has been developed and extensively tested in classrooms 
national ly. 



evidence of effectiveness As measured by Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, the Stanford Achievement 

Test, and others in 1973-77, CSMP students did better than non-CSMP students 
in relational thinking, estimation, large numbers, fractions, and word problems; show greater enthusiasm and 
interest in their math program; and learn traditional math skills and concepts as well as or better than students 
in more traditional programs. 



MiplClfiCntOtlOn rCQUirCmCntS School system signs cooperative agreement with CSMP and appoints 

local coordinator who undergoes 3-10 days of training (depending 
on highest grade level adopted) in St. Louis during spring or summer prior to first year of implementation. 
Coordinator trains all teachers new to CSMP before start of school. Smallest adoption unit is one teacher In 
one classroom. No training charge, but system pays expenses of attending training. Teachers and coordinators 
are required to buy training kits: K-3, $10; 4-6, $10. Optional adopter-site training is available; there 
is a fee for this service. 

fittQnCiQl reQUirementS One teacher and 30 students: kindergarten, $155; first grade, $225; 

second grade, $270; third grade, $310; fourth grade, $310; fifth grade, $220. 
Replacement cost for 10 students: kindergarten, $10; first grade, $40; second grade, $47.25; third grade, $60; 
fourth grade, $80; fifth grade, $55. 



SCrViCCS aUOilable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs) In June and July (several workshops 
for particular audiences). Training is also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid, including 
trainer's travel plus* fee of $150/day and materials costs of $10/person). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt Jovce Eaton, Director; CSMP Developer/Demonstrator Project; 3120 59th St.; St. Louis, MO 
63139-1799. (314) 781-2900, ext. 310. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Titles III and IV, and JDRP No. 78-169 Approved: 3/17/78 
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PROJECT COMPUTER - ASSI ^ TED ' DIAGN0STIC " PRESCRIPTIVE PR0GRAM IN READING AND MATHEMATICS (CADPP) 

A diagnostic/prescriptive pull-out program utilizing resource labs and computer assistance to 
prepare remedial reading and remedial mathematics educational plans and weekly prescriptions. 



tOtQCt QUdiCttCC Approved by JDRP as a reading program for grades 3-9 and as a math program for 
" grades 3-7. 



deSCfiOtiOli CADPP was developed as a response to the SRA test scores of Buckingham County Public Schools' 

r educationally disadvantaged students which showed an annually increasing gap between normal 

expected growth and actual growth. The resulting resource laboratory program combined with a computerized 
information retrieval system allows for accurate diagnosis of a child's needs in reading comprehension and 
computation o 4 provides the teacher with prescriptions (materials and methods) that help in teaching to those 
needs. 



A locally developed battery of standardized criterion-referenced tests is used for diagnosis and evaluation. 
The computer system prescribes learning activities based on individual achievement levels, learning modalities, 
and interests; channels students to the learning centers; tracks progress to ensure that prescriptions are not 
repeated; and maintains continuous progress reports for the students, teachers, and parents. 



WldenCC Of effeCtWeneSS Three-year fall-to-fall testing (1976-78) with the Science Research Asso- 

9 f ciates Achievement Series documented positive trends through standard score 

gains. Grade 3 students showed the highest gains in readi i, with 23 NCEs; grades 6 and 7 evidenced 8 NCEs. 
Gains in math ranged between 22 NCEs for grades 4 and 5, an« 6 NCEs for grade 3. Overall, the gap between scores 
of participating and nonparticipating students was narrowed. 

iffinffifnCfltfltiOll teOUlfBtnentS CADPP can be adopted by a single classroom unit or by several 

■ units# Extensive staff development and training in criterion- 

referenced design and development, instructional management systems, performance/process evaluation, monitoring, 
and individualized instruction via the learning station approach to management are required. 



financial teaUltetntntS A fee of $500 is charged for the CADPP software. Optional CADPP criterion- 
9 " referenced tests are available at $3 per test booklet (nonconsumable) ; 

however, if adopters do not use CADPP diagnostic tests, they must have access to diagnostic test results. 



SetVlCeS QVaUable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 
ness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



tQntatt Debra J. Glowinski , Federal Programs Director; Title I Office; Box 292; Dillwyn, VA 23936. 
tV (804) 983-271 4 or -2863. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I JDRP No. 79-15 Approved: 6/12/79 
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PROIECT CONCEPTUALLY ORIENTED MATHEMATICS PROGRAM (COMP) 

A sequential, small-group mathematics program designed to meet the needs of all children. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for students of all abilities, grades 1-8. This program has been used 
in other settings with grades 9-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted 
to or approved by the Panel . 



description 



The Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Program 1s a management system that provides a list of 
sequential skills to be mastered in the basic skills area of mathematics. It is designed to 
meet Individual needs through small-group instruction. 

Students are tested to determine their Individual strengths and weaknesses and are grouped accordingly. The 
program provides continuous progress through the use of materials organized into 25 instructional levels. Eight 
broad areas are developed for mastery in these 25 levels. Each level has been broken into two or more steps. 
(Step I in each level provides additional materials for the highly motivated student.) 

The program utilizes cooperative planning and teaching. The Ideal instructional situation is one in which each 
teacher has no more than two instructional groups. It is the intent of the program to encourage teachers to be 
creative 1n their teaching and to adapt the program to the learning styles of their students. 

Key Elements: placement testing; teaching by objectives via COMP guide books; small -group Instruction; criterion- 
referenced testing; cooperative teaching and planning; continuous progres'S system for students; administrator 
involvement; school -community-parent relations. 



evidence of effectiveness 



pre to post. 
1973-74. 



Data from 1971 -72 pre- and posttesting of COMP students in grades 1-8 using 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills showed that 77% Increased their percentile ranking 
Further annual testing of the same students showed continued gains: 64% in 1972-73 and 58% in 



ItnplCtnCntOtlOfl tCOUlf CtTICntS 0ne da y of training prior to implementation is required. All teachers 

' ■ and administrators involved in adoption should attend. One day of 

training following implementation is also required. Adopter school's needs will determine the date. Adopter 
designates one staff member to serve as project contact person and coordinator. 



filiOnCiOl rCQUIFCmentS Exclusive of textbooks and the coordinator's salary, the basic cost is 

' ■ approximately $45/teacher plus cost of test materials. Additional materials 

for Instruction and enrichment can be added as finances become available. 



StTVICCS QUQlloblC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at demonstration 

sites anytime by appointment. .Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted only at adopter site. Implementation and 
follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



COntQCt L " Leon Webb » D1rector i 161 E - Fi rst St.; Suite 5; Mesa, AZ 85201 . (602) 969-4880. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JORP No. 74-114 Approved: 12/6/74 
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PROJECT CRANSTON'S COMPREHENSIVE READING PROGRAM K-l 2 
A program to Improve reading performance. 



target audience 



0 



Approved by JORP for all students, K-l 2. 



description Cranston's Comprehensive Reading Program (CCRP) is a district-wide, K-l 2 reading instruction 

and management system. The program incorporates skills sequences, mastery criteria, Instruc- 
tional pacing, continual performance monitoring, school -based and district-wide coordination and administration, 
staff development activities, and parent communication and involvement. CCRP organizes and coordinates the deliv- 
ery of reading Instruction for elementary and secondary school students using a variety of commercial reading texts 
and supplementary materials. It provides classroom and content-area teachers with a system to ensure effective 
instruction and monitoring of essential reading skills. 

An important feature of the CCRP process is the use of the reading specialist as a consultant to classroom teach- 
ers and to the building principal, department chairpersons, and guidance personnel. The specialist's responsi- 
bility 1s to assist the teachers and department chairpersons in developing instructional strategies, monitoring 
progress, and conducting formal assessments. The specialist also provides corrective/remedial instruction to 
students when necessary. 

Every student is given a diagnostic assessment by the classroom teacher.' The assessment is used to place each 
student at the appropriate instructional level. Using the skills checklist and ongoing performance monitoring, 
the classroom teacher adjusts the level and pace of Instruction and tracks each student's progress. Students 
requiring substantial help are served by Chapter I or Special Education personnel. The building reading special- 
ist 1s responsible for coordinating all resource programs with the classroom-based developmental reading program. 




evidence of effectiveness A longitudinal analysis compared the performance trend lines of students' 

achievement test scores over a ten-year period. The program was found to 
raise student performance at a .01 significance level. Also, in comparison to national norms, the students went 
from scoring below the norms at grades 2 and 4, to well above the norms at grades 6, 8, and 10. Student perfor- 
mance gains 1n adoption sites averaged 8.8 NCEs after one year, and were sustained or increased 1n year two. 



implCtnCntatlOn fCaUitCtnCntS Implementation is accomplished 1n four phases over an 18-month time 

r * span: (1) needs analysis and planning; (2) training; (3) curriculum 

and management system development; and (4) program installation. A district-wide task force conducts the first 
phase, with the district reading director responsible for coordinating the remaining ones. Training 1s provided 
by CCRP staff for reading specialists, principals, department chairpersons, and the district coordinator. 
Typically, Implementation takes place 1n the elementary schools first, with the junior and senior high schools 
following. 



financial requirements 



Materials: Needs Analysis and Planning Guide, $5/task force member; Training 
Kit, $10/trainee; Curriculum Writing Guides, $5/team member. The district 1s 
responsible for all costs incurred in producing the curriculum guides for staff, printing skills checklists for 
students, and procuring and administering instructional placement tests. Staffing: Half-time reading specialist 
for each elementary school; full-time specialist for each secondary school. These positions can be filled by 
redefining the roles of existing personnel. 



services available 



Awareness and selection materials available free. Visitations arranged. Awareness 
presentations available on request; travel cost reimbursement required. Training and 
r-nsultat1on services for all Implementation phases provided at adopter or demonstration site. Adopter must pay 
travel and materials costs; training and consultation fees negotiable. Implementation support provided through 
on-site visits, telephone, and correspondence. 



ERLC 



COntaCt Catherine M. Clarlo, Director of Reading, or Beverly J. Montaaulla, Project Coordinator; Cranston's 
Comprehensive Reading Program; Department of Reading Services; 50 Gladstone Street; Cranston, 
RI 02920. (401) 942-5990. 



Developmental Funding: 



USOE ESEA Title I, 

USOE Right to Read, and Local 
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PROJECT DIAGNOSTIC PRESCRIPTIVE ARITHMETIC (DPA) 



A basic arithmetic program with emphasis on developing, modeling, and mastering the basic 
concepts and skills. 



tflraCt QUdiCnCC Approved by JDRP for students functioning at grade levels 3-5. This program has been 
used in other settings with grade levels 1, 2, and 6, but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or approved by the Panel . 

uCSCriptiOn DPA is the arithmetic component of a total mathematics program and includes counting, place 

value, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of whole numbers. Problem-solving 
skills are developed and reinforced through ongoing experiences with estimation and approximation, data collection, 
organization and interpretation, and real-life applications of arithmetic skills. Diagnostic tests for the major 
arithmetic topics (three levels) are used throughout the year to determine students* strengths and weaknesses both 
1n concepts and skills. Prescriptions are then planned using the DPA Teacher's Manual and other \PA resource 
materials. Each of the more than 75 concept-developing and reinforcement activities 1n the Teacher s Manual has 
specific objectives related to the arithmetic instructional sequence and the diagnostic test Items. The manual 
also includes descriptions of ongoing mathematics experiences, record-keeping procedures, classroom management 
techniques, and instructions for developing a variety of teacher-made materials. 

DPA can be used in self-contained elementary grade classes as the arithmetic component of the mathematics program 
or as a co-curricula remediation program (PSEN; Title I). Both approaches are essentially the same. A topic sec- 
tion of the DPA diagnostic test is administered, and the results are analyzed for group and/or individual needs. 
These data are recorded on the analysis chart, which aids the teacher 1n forming Instructional groups and planning 
a program. Each student begins at his/her level of understanding. He/she may work with or without the teacher 
in a large group, small group, or independently. The student may use concrete materials for modeling a basic con- 
cept and may work with a DPA activity for reinforcing a new skill. The student may complete a written activity 
for practice or may help in the school by applying arithmetic to a real-life situation. 

This 1s a concept-based program that uses manlpulati ves and physical materials and 1s adaptable to special 
education students. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Each year for the past nine years, DPA used the Stanford Diagnostic Arith- 
metic Test and Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test to pre- and posttest 
approximately 400 participants. The target group was comprised of educationally and economically disadvantaged 
students according to Title I criteria. These students achieved an average gain of 15 months 1n seven months of 
instruction. 



implementation requirements 



To demonstrate its need and desire for DPA, a district must take the 
— r _ f following steps: submit to DPA a statement of need and an Implemen- 

tation plan for the DPA program in the adopting district; provide for the release of participating teachers and 
supervisors for three full days of pre-implementation training; administer a standardized test as a pre/post in- 
strument and provide DPA with a summary of results; employ ongoing DPA diagnostic tests for planning Instruction; 
purchase the necessary commercial materials; identify a teacher or supervisor who will act as the DPA on-site 
coordinator and liaison; and encourage cooperative planning and exchange among program teachers. 



financial requirements 

than $2 per pupil. 



Start-up costs for curriculum and testing materials are about $7 per pupil or 
$200 per classroom or resource teacher. Maintenance costs are usually less 



SINJICIS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

mwwiimvik appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training 1s also available at adopter 
site (costs to be negotiated). Follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



mntnrt Matthew Scaffa, Director, or Janet Castellano, Project Coordinator; Community School District #31; 
UHlllftl 2n 0an1el Lqw Terp#; stat — Island> NY 10301 # (212) 447-3300, ext. 36, 37. ' 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 
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PROJECT FERGUS0N - FL0RISSANT WRITING PROJECT 

An inservice program to increase student writing achievement. 



tOfQBt QUdiCnCC Approved by JDRP for teachers of students, grades 4-12. 



dCStfiptlOtt The Purpose of this staff training program is to change the methodology of teaching writing. 

■ Each day of the three-week inservice is divided into two parts. The morning session surveys 

current writing instruction methodology; in the afternoon, teachers develop their skills as writers. While a 
two-stage process 1s usually employed in traditional writing instruction (composing and evaluating), a four-stage 
writing process is employed in the writing project — prewritlng, composing, revising, and evaluating. Revision 
takes places in small critique groups. 

After the training was completed, teachers reported they spent 10 hours each month on personal writing, whereas 
before training they had spent no time on this activity. They used the four-stage process with their students 
as well. While grammar and mechanics are typically taught separately from writing, project teachers combined 
grammar and mechanics with writing. They also reported an increase 1n prewriting activities such as free writing, 
focused writing, and non-stop writing. This increased the lag time between assignment and initiation of student 
writing. Students also used critiquing groups for the revision stage. 

Trained and newly trained teachers met to. share strategies. Project staff participated in training, organized 
meetings to discuss progress, and demonstrated model lessons.. 



evidence of effectiveness. Based on an assessment of three posttests in paragraph writing, project 

students at elementary through senior high levels demonstrated higher gains 
in writing skills than control students after one and two years of Instruction. Project students increased from a 
pretest score of 16.76 to a posttest score of 19.19 in the first year, and to 22.61 by the end of the second year. 



lltiplCltlCntOtlOn rCQUirCMCntS An adopter must send one, two, or possibly three district teachers to 

a five-day Leadership Training Seminar to equip the trained Teacher- 
Leader to run a three-week summer writing project in the local district. A leadership training manual will be 
provided at no cost to Teacher-Leaders. (Ideally, a district would train an elementary and a secondary teacher as 
co-leaders of the district's planned summer writing project.) This program must be adopted by districts, and the 
summer writing project should draw between 15 and 30 district teachers from all grade levels and all content areas. 



finQntiQl reQUirementS This program requires no new student materials; only curriculum guides (priced 

at $10 and $18.50, respectively, for the elementary and secondary editions) 
are required for each teacher in the summer writing project. No honorarium is charged for consultants who lead 
the Leadership Training Seminars, nor is there any charge for follow-up consulting. The program's major cost 1s 
the stipend which the district would regularly pay teachers for summer inservice work. Based on one school with 
30 teachers and 750 students, the per pupil cost for the start-up year is $5.95. Recurring costs are $2.82 per 
pupil. This reflects the Inservice stipends, Inservice consultant, curriculum guide, and evaluation. 

SerUICtS available Awareness materials are available free of charge, and awareness presentations are 

available on an expense-shared basis. Leadership Training Seminars involve no cost 
except for the trainer's travel and per diem expenses (if training is done 1n the local district) or the partici- 
pants' travel and per diem expenses (if the training is done in Ferguson-Florissant). Visitations are welcome 
anytime. 



tOtiiQCt Micndel Thacker, Project Director; Ferguson-Florissant Writing Project; Ferguson Reorganized School 
District R-2; 1005 Waterford Drive; Ferguson, M0 63135. (314) 595-2239. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title II and Title VII JDRP No. 82-26 Approved: 5/26/82 
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PROJECT PR WECT FUTUREPRINT 

A program of diagnostic and prescriptive reading instruction. 



tQf($et audltnCt Approved by JDRP for grades 7-8. 



Ut$tnptlOn Students in each grade are divided into two heterogeneous groups, one group attending a Reading 

Center for 50 minutes and the other group remaining in a science class. These two groups 
rotate every three weeks, so that each group attends the reading program for half a year and the science class 
for the other half; thus, students are involved in reading throughout the year even though they are provided with 
a half year of instruction. 

The Reading Center is a supportive, relaxed environment which differs drastically from a regular classroom. 
Here a wide variety of multi -sensory materials are provided for all students, accommodating various learning 
styles. When a student first enters the reading center, the teacher diagnoses his/her needs, strengths, and weak- 
nesses. Together, the student and the teacher write a contract which sets goals and lists materials which will 
focus on that student's needs. The contract system works well because it involves the students in their own 
learning, and helps them to accept responsibility for their learning, while offering them a chance for challenge 
and success. Each day in the Reading Center, the student selects materials prescribed in the contract and records 
daily progress. After the contract is finished, the students complete an evaluation form indicating two things 
learned, reading skills that they need to work on, two lessons that were particularly helpful, and favorite 
lessons and comments. Once again, a new contract is written. 

Two other features of the program include counseling and the Preschool Story Hour. Because self -concept is 
linked with achievement in this case, reading achievement -- counseling is seen as an important part of this 
supportive program. Academic, group, and individual counseling is available for students, parents, and teachers. 
The Preschool Story Hour is a weekly morning reading session in which junior high students read stories to 
preschool children who come to the junior high with their parents or their preschool class. This exercise improves 
self-concept and motivates reluctant readers. It is also an excellent community involvement program. 



evidence of effectiveness Based on the results of the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, Reading 

subscale, project students outperformed comparable non-project students 1n 
both a one-year and a two-year study. These gains were also greater than the national norm group expected gains 
for the same time periods. The reliability of the project effect is evidenced in a nine-year study In which 
project students outperformed the norm group expectancies, 

itnpleiflCntQtlOn reQUirementS A school deciding to implement Project FUTUREPRINT will need to provide 

some space for a reading center -- a classroom, a library, or some sepa- 
rate space dedicated to a reading program. A minimum of one day of inservice is required either at the adopter 
site or the demonstration site; an additional day would be beneficial. The adopting school will agree to administer 
diagnostic reading tests, implement a contract system, select teachers with some expertise in reading, utilize an 
appropriate variety of high interest materials, and provide evaluation data. Participating teachers need a set of 
De Anza's reading publications. 

fitlOHtlQl reQUirementS Costs will depend on the needs of the school. Inservice training and a minimum 

of materials can be purchased for under $6,000. If facility must be altered or 
adapted, furniture purchased or staff hired, the cost would be greater. If schools have a facility, an appro- 
priate variety of materials, sufficient cassette recorders and earphones, the cost could be considerably less. 



Stfl)tC$$ Oltailablf Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site by 

appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings 
(costs to be negotiated). Training is also available at adopter site (trainer travel and per diem must be paid). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt * nn Glaser or Charlotte Larson; California Demonstration Program in Reading; De Anza Junior 
High School; Ontario, CA 91761 . (714) 983-2118 or -9501 . 



Developiwntil Funding: State JDRP No. 80-21 Approved: 6/2/82 
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PROJECT GEMS: Goal -based Educational Management System 

A goal-based educational management system developed to support diagnostic/prescriptive teaching 
for mastery learning. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for grades K-6. This program has been used with grades 7-12, but no 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dCSCNDtfOn With GEMS, teachers can efficiently diagnose skills in reading and prescribe learning activities 

for mastering these skills. GEMS defines reading in terms of units of study (goal-units) 
for each grade level. The goal-units are divided into six strands - phonics, structure, vocabulary, comprehen- 
sion study skills, and affective reading. Pre- and posttests are provided for each goal-unit, and placement 
tests are provided for each strand to help teachers diagnose the appropriate instructional level for each 
student. Multiple strategies and materials to aid in teaching for mastery are identified and coded to the 
GEMS Reading System. A GEMS Book is provided for each level; these books are intended to be used by the teacher 
as a guide in Implementing the program with students. Each book contains introductory information; goal -units, 
pre- and posttests, and test keys; model strategies for each goal-unit; and an appendix of information and 
teacher resources. 

GEMS reading incorporates three basic retrieval systems: paper and pencil, key sort cards, and computer. 
Retrieval systems are developed to monitor student progress and to aid teachers in grouping students in instruc- 
tional sequences. Mastery tests are available to check for learning retention and competency relative to gradu- 
ation requirements. GEMS makes it possible for teachers to pursue the goal of mastery learning by identifying 
and communicating to students what they are expected to learn, indicating the appropriate level for instruction, 
and accommodating a variety of teaching approaches to meet student needs. GEMS places accountability of student 
and teacher in proper perspective by helping teachers evaluate the quality of their own teaching as well as their 
students' performance. The staff development component of GEMS reading is designed to train teachers and adminis- 
trators in the use of the management system for diagnostic/prescriptive teaching. Workshops Include: the GEMS 
Book, Material Management, Procedural Guidelines, Reading Process, Directed Reading, Classroom Management, 
Testing, and Retrieval. 



eitidentC Of effeCtiVeneSS The GEMS research design yielded statistically and educationally signifi- 
cant gains in reading comprehension and vocabulary for each grade level, 
grades 1-6, in 12 pilot schools. The Stanford Achievement Test was used in grades 1 and 2 and the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills in grades 3-6. The research study was conducted over a two-year period (1976-78). 



implementation requirements 



GEMS can be implemented by a grade level, a reading department, a 
school, or a district. Twelve hours of staff training are required 
to begin the implementation process. At least one follow-up session is recommended. A GEMS Book and an Inservice 
manual are required for each teacher and administrator. Development of local leadership is emphasized. 



financial requirements 



and strategies. 



Costs are contingent upon group size, location, and levels implemented. 
Materials cost is $50 per teacher for a grade-level GEMS Book with tests 
Maintenance costs can be absorbed within a regular school budget. 



SeruUeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ERLC 



Contact Beverly Lloyd, GEMS Project Director; Jordan School District; 9361 S. 400 East; Sandy, UT 84070. 



Developmental Funding: Title IV-C and Local 



JDRP No. 79-2 Approved: 2/16/79 
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PROJECT H0STS Math: - elp - ne - tudent -° i ucceed 

A d1agnost1c/prescr1pt1ve/tutor1al approach. A computerized version of HOSTS Math 1s available. 



iQTQtt QUdiCIICB Approved by JDRP for math instruction in grades 2-6. It has been used 1n other settings 
' with kindergarten, first-grade and junior high students, but no evidence of effectiveness 

has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dC$CnDtlQn H0STS ***** 1s a mastery learning model; however, HOSTS Math's flexibility allows 1t to be used 

■ 1n a regular classroom as well as in a resource room. Students are carefully placed 1n a 

precise sequence of math skills and progress from one skill to the next as mastery is demonstrated. Teachers are 
provided lesson plans which emphasize the manipulative, representational, symbolic approach to learning. Small 
group and/or one-to-one tutoring 1s used to remediate the deficiencies Identified by the teacher. Assessment, 
recordkeeping, and review of materials are Integral parts of the program available 1n paper and/or computerized 
format. 

There is also a HOSTS Reading program. 



PUidSnCt Of CfftCtWCnSSS The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills was administered during the 1979-80 

school year to HOSTS Math students. The gain of these students was twice 
as large as staff predicted 1t would be. The mean normal curve equivalent gain for target students was 13.0 NCEs. 
In addition, 1t was shown that intervention did not Impair the educational development of average and above-average 
students. 



lttipl$mentQtlOn feOUirementS Teachers participate in three days of 1nserv1ce training. Aides and 

■ ■ tutors are subsequently trained by teachers. No special facilities or 

staff is needed. The required implementation materials include Teacher Guide, Record Forms, Lesson Plans, the 
Math Objectives Continuum, Criterion Tests, and Answer Sheets for each classroom or resource room. The district 
must be willing to serve as a demonstration site. 



finQndCll ftOUirementS Start-up cost per school ranges from $15 to $90 per student, depending upon 
' ' whether the program is Implemented is the classroom or resource room. Second- 

year costs are minimal. 



SerUlCeS OUOlloble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appoint- 
ment at the project site. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 
ness meetings. Training is conducted at project site or at adopter site. Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (all costs to be negotiated). 



fnntQCt William E. Gibbons, Executive Director; HOSTS Non-Prof1t Corporation; 5802 MacArthur Blvd., 
*vu » Vancouver, WA 98661. (206) 694-1 705 or 693-1 775. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA IV-C, private and foundation 
funding 



JDRP No. 82-8 Approved: 4/9/82 
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PROJECT H0STS Read1ng: -^ lp - ne i tudent i° i ucceed _ * 

A diagnostic/prescriptive/tutorial approach. A computerized version of HOSTS Reading Is 
available. 



tOfOtt QUdienCt Approved by JDRP for students who need remedial reading Instruction, grades 2-12. It 
a wv has used tn othep sett1ngs with kindergarten and first-grade students, but no 

evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dtSCfiOtiOn HOSTS Reading Is a mastery learning program that utilizes citizens 1 and business participation 

* (30,000 volunteers nationally) plus computer technology to Improve student reading achieve- 

ment. HOSTS Reading features a computerized data base Involving the cross-referencing of learning materials for 
teaching. Materials have been indexed to learning objectives 1n the mastery of reading skills. The data base 
references 750 titles by 50 publishers. It has been compiled over a period of 11 years by teachers Implementing 
HOSTS. 

There Is also a HOSTS Math program. 




eUldenCC Of ef\SCtWeneSS Program evaluation consists of normative (CTBS, CAT) and criterion-refer- 

9 99 enced tests. Student achievement scores indicate that, on the average, 

students doubled their learning rate while in HOSTS Reading. Specific gains by grade levels are available 1n a 
detailed report. (Evaluation data collected 1973-82.) Data from adoption sites indicate student gains averaged 
over 14 NCE (Normal Curve Equivalency) scores. 



imOlemtntation reaUltetnentS Ke * sch ° o1 district personnel must investigate program. Superln- 
iffi|M*iM*ii»«wvfi ivifwi tendent and Board must approve program. Reading Instructor, aide, 
and principal must participate In a four-day training session. Principal must tutor In program. District must 
be willing to serve as demonstration site. 



financial reauirCntintS Start-up cost per school ranges from $1 ,500 to $3,900 depending upon resources 
jfiiMiifiwi iv^iimm.M available. Second-year cost ranges from $100 to $400 per school. 



StFljiCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings. Training is conducted 
at project site or at adopter site. Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters* (All 
costs are subject to negotiation). 



tnntntt William E. Gibbons, Executive Director; HOSTS Non-Proflt Corporation; 5802 MacArthur Blvd.; 
Iff I tut I Vancouver, WA 98661 . (206) 694-1705 or 693-1775. 



ERLC 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Titles I, II, III, private and 
foundation 
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PROJECT "INDIVIDUALIZED LANGUAGE ARTS: Diagnosis, Prescription, and Evaluation 

A project combining a language-experience approach with techniques derived from modern 
linguistic theory to enhance skills 1n written composition. 



tarqet audience Approved by JDRP for grades 3-6. This program has been used 1n other settings with 
grades 1-2 and 7-12, language arts, English and content-area classes, college basic 
skills programs, adult education programs, special education programs, and Independent and supplementary programs 
1n written composition, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

de$tfiptiOn At least three times a year, the teacher evaluates writing samples composed by students on 
self-selected topics. Utilizing criteria common to nearly all language arts programs, the 
teacher 1s then able to assign priorities to the needs of the whole class, groups of students, and individual 
youngsters. For each objective stemming from this diagnosis, a teacher's resource manual prescribes a variety 
of writing or rewriting techniques for all content areas involving writing. Motivation for writing 1s strengthened 
by a "communication spiral" that links composition to the other language arts and to real -life experience. A 
record-keeping system permits students, teachers, administrators, and parents to observe growth 1n writing 
proficiency from month to month and grade to grade. The program can be combined readily with existing language 
arts curricula and objectives. 



evidence of effectiveness Since 1971, evaluations utilizing holistic or criterion-referenced designs 

with writing samples from students, grades 1-12, 1n a variety of settings 
(urban, suburban, and rural) consistently show significant gains in vocabulary, sentence structure, organization, 
mechanics, and grammar for students in ILA classes. 



implementation teOUIfementS District makes a definite commitment to Improving basic writing 

■ ' skills of all students. District sends initial cadre of teachers 

and administrators to New Jersey (or elsewhere by arrangement) for two-day training and purchases copies of 
Teacher's Resource Manual and Management Manual (for administrators). District assumes responsibility for ex- 
tending program to other grades, classes, and/or schools in future years, with trained administrators conducting 
inservlce programs. District reports to project (directly or through NDN Facilitator) on extent and quality 
of Implementation. 

financial reQUifement$ District assumes (or shares with NDN Facilitator) the costs of releasing 

teachers and administrators for training workshops. District assumes (or 
shares with NDN Facilitator) per diem, travel, and lodging costs for project staff. Teacher's Resource Manual: 
$10 per copy. Management Manual (for administrators): $2 per copy. 



SetOlteS aOOllable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (travel and per die* must 
be paid). Training is conducted in New Jersey only during three to four weeks throughout the year (all 
expenses must bt paid, including trainees' travel and per diem, and $10 for manual). Training is also available 
at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services art available to adopters (costs 
to be negotiated). 



ttMtMt Jeanette Alder, Project Director; Woodrow Wilson School; Hauxhurst Ave.; Ueehawken, NJ 07087. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74-55 Approved: 5/23/74 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROMT 



PROJECT INSTRUCT 

A program to correlate all language skills instruction around the sequence of skills used in the 
school's basal reader, with special emphasis on spelling; and to improve teacher skills in 
working with the "hard to teach." 



tQfSjCt QUdiCtlCC Approved by JDRP for students grades K-3 and low achievers in grade 4. 



d£$CnptlOll Project INSTRUCT correlates reading, spelling, handwriting, and composition programs to make 

■ instruction more efficient and more effective. Learning tasks are simplified for students, 

instruction in each area reinforces instruction 1n the others, and the teacher makes more efficient use of time 
so that effective instruction occurs in all language skills areas. Learning tasks are divided into discrete 
units for ease in student mastery and teacher monitoring of individual student progress. INSTRUCT tailors its 
program to the needs of local adopters by offering a variety of program options. INSTRUCT options can be adopted 
in any combination. Options Include: 

Correlating Language Skills Spelling, Handwriting, Composition: All language skills Instruction is based on 
the sequence of skills provided by the adopter's basal reading series. Program features Include teaching students 
to spell high-frequency vocabulary words as they are introduced in the reading program; teaching students to spell 
phonetically regular words based on high-utility phonic generalizations as they are introduced in the reading 
program; and materials that reinforce reading and spelling skills. 

Word-Attack System: INSTRUCT offers a system for monitoring decoding skills that extends from readiness to 
advanced levels. The word-attack system has the following elements: skills array, pre/post criterion-referenced 
tests, record keeping devices, and instructional supports (games, take-homes, parent-volunteer program, coded 
commercial materials). 

Direct Teaching Techniques: INSTRUfcT trains teachers to succeed with the hard-to-teach through direct multi- 
sensory instruction which provides multiple practices, Immediate error correction, and positive feedback. 
Teachers acquire a concise method of teaching vocabulary words to mastery, using sight, phonic, word structure, 
and contextual methods. They learn classroom management skills to increase efficiency in planning and delivering 
instruction. They learn to use the limited time available in a way that provides sufficient practices so that 
even students who have difficulty will master the skills. 




evidence of effectiveness Data gathered in 1973 with Metropolitan Achievement Tests subtests showed 

that students in Project INSTRUCT schools scored significantly higher 
than controls in reading (raw score subtest differential of 1.46 between INSTRUCT group and control group) and 
in word knowledge (raw score subtest differential 1.60). Progress of students in lower range of scores was even 
more significant than for the overall group. 



impletHentQtlOt] tCQUitCtttCtttS Adopters complete a local adoption plan and provide necessary student 

■ materials. Administrators, teachers, and aides involved in Imple- 

mentation attend INSTRUCT training sessions at adopter site. Correlation of Language Skills requires two days 
of training; Word Attack, two days; and Direct Teaching Techniques, 40 hours, best divided into two or three 
sessions. Each basal reader series requires its own set of materials. Materials for most of the popular basal s 
are now available at cost from INSTRUCT, or schools may develop their own. Reporting of evaluation results is 
now required by USOE in its contract with INSTRUCT. 

finQnCiQl ftaUiftintntS Materials for Correlating Language Skills and Direct Teaching Techniques cost 

less than $2 per student. Start-up and maintenance for Word Attack cost 
approximately $2 per student. INSTRUCT trainer costs ($175 per day plus expenses) must be met by adopters. 



$t( DICtS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training 1s conducted only at adopter site (all expenses must be paid, Including stipend). Implementation 
and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntatt Carl s ? encer ; EDUPLEX, Inc.; 1931 Berkshire Rd. ; Upper Arli ngton, OH 43221 . (614) 488-8825. 




Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No - 75-37 Approved: 5/14/75 
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PROMT KENOSHA MODEL: Academic Improvement Through Language Experience 



An Individualized program to Improve communication skills utilizing the language experience 
approach. 



tQfQCt QltdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for students grades K-2. This program has been used in other settings 
with grades 3-10, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by 



the Panel. 



description 



Public and nonpublic school classroom teachers refer low-achieving students to the Title I 
resource room for individual assessment. Following the educational assessment, the resource 
teacher selects those students in the greatest need. A Personalized Performance Plan Is developed that considers 
the area of deficiency, the student's learning style, and the instructional techniques to be followed in correct- 
ing the deficiency. The plan 1s flexible and can be modified as the needs of the student change. The language 
experience approach to instruction 1s utilized. Instruction follows the assumption that students can speak 
about that which they have experienced, write about that which they have spoken, and read about that which they 
have written. At the parent project, a teacher and two aides serve each resource room. Instruction is Individu- 
alized and takes place in small groups. This project serves approximately 1,200 students during the school year 
and 450 1n the summer. Intensive Inservlce and parent participation are essential components of this program. 

Target schools are established by low-income guidelines. Students served are selected from those scoring 1n the 
lowest three stanines on standardized tests. Kindergarten students are selected from those referred by classroom 
teachers. 



evidence of effectiveness Students evaluated are from low-income urban schools. The JDRP validation 

is based upon positive results on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
and the Peabody Individual Achievement Test. Recent results on the PPVT, TOBE, TASK and ITBS in grades K-10 
show an average growth in excess of 1.5 months per month in the program. 



itnpiCIftCntQtiOn feOUIfementS The staff must be committed to the language experience approach to 
* * instruction. Close liaison between the resource room and classroom 

is required. All teachers should have classroom experience plus additional education in communication skills. 
Potential adopters are encouraged to send staff members to visit the program. 



finQnCiQI teQUitemenlS In addition to the staff required for program implementation, approximately 

$10 per student is required for materials. 



$eFltite$ OUQilQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training Is 
conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training is also available at adopter site (trainer 
travel and per d1 em must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and 
per diem must be paid). 



tnntntt Tom Zuhlke, Program. Director; Kenosha Unified School District; 625 52 St.: Kenosha, WI 53141. 
luiuuti (414) 656 _ 6378< 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I JDRP No. 78-184 Approved: 5/23/78 
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PROJECT LEARNING T0 READ ™ R0U6H ™ E ARTS PROGRAM {Formerly Title I Children's Program) 
An Intensive, Individualized remedial reading program presented through the arts. 



tOfQit QUdltnCC Approved by JDRP for children, grades 4-6, who are reading at least one year Oelow 
' grade level and who are Chapter I (formerly Title I) eligible (some seventh- traders 

accepted as apprentices)* 



dCStriptlOtl Reading teachers, classroom teachers, and specially trained professional artists/artist teachers 

■ work with Chapter I eligible children at sites 1n each of the boroughs of Manhattan, Staten 

Island, Queens, Brooklyn, and the Bronx. At the developer site, children 1n grades 2-6 are served, as well as 
special education students. The program is also suitable for grades K-l and 7-12, and adopters have used the 
program with those audiences. The program is associated with major cultural institutions in New York City: the 
Queens Museum, the Staten Island Children's Museum, the Bronx Museum of the Arts, the New York Aquarium, the 
Brooklyn Museum, and Ballet Hispanico of New York. An overall approach to improving reading is used 1n this In- 
tensive, diagnostic, prescriptive, individualized program presented through the arts. It integrates a total arts 
program with a total reading program. Listening, speaking, writing, and reading techniques are stressed 1n the 
reading-oriented art workshops, and a diagnostic/prescriptive approach to reading 1s employed 1n the reading 
workshops.. Participating children meet with the classroom/reading teachers 1n small groups or Individually for 
an average of three hours per week. Students receive additional reading Instruction for at least one and a 
half hours a week 1n reading-oriented arts workshops in such areas as dance, music, theater, crafts, sculpture, 
painting, prlntmaking, super-8 film, and photography. The resources of museums, cultural Institutions, universi- 
ties, resource centers, and libraries are used, and special programs related to the content of project workshops 
are scheduled for students on field trip/special event days. There is an annual Learning to Read Through the 
Arts exhibition of work by participating students and/or a Performing Arts and Film Festival. A series of 
parent workshops 1s also held. Preservice and inservlce training are available. 



evidence of effectiveness At the time of validation, participating students 1n a six-month program 

improved an average of 1.78 school years (based on a 10-month school 
year) as measured by the California Achievement Test (Reading) Level 2, and 8.4 months (based on a 10-month 
school year) as measured by the California Achievement Test (Reading) Level 3. 



IfTlplCtUCntOtlOn FCQUItilttBtttS Reading teachers/classroom teachers, professional artists, and/or 

■ ■ artist teachers are trained 1n the Learning to Read Through the Arts 

methodology. Teacher-made pupil -oriented materials, Instructional devices, fllmstrlps, records, tape recordings, 
media libraries, books on the arts, and art and audiovisual supplies are used. Program hours and times are 
adaptable to adopters' needs and scheduling requirements* 

/ 

finQnttQl rtauirtltltatS Training materials and curriculum guides cost approximately $85 per teacher. 

■ Cost of program Implementation depends on available personnel. Cost of art 

supplies and equipment depends on the reading-oriented workshops that are implemented. Excluding personnel, 
ft costs approximately $7 to $10 per student to implement the program. 



SCfUICtS QUQilQbIC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 
ness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). 
Training 1s also conducted at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



I Oft /Hff Bernadette C. O'Brien, Project Director; Learning to Read Through the Arts Program; Division of 
lvu Curriculum and Instruction; P.S. 9; 100 West 84th St.; New York, NY 10024. (212) 787-0470 or 

-7582. 
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PROJECT M0DEL CLASSR00MS ' c ™P uteri2ed Classroom Management System (CLASS) 



A classroom management system that allows each student to work within the regular classroom at 
his or her Individual math, reading, and language achievement levels. A computerized version 
of this program is available* 



tOfQCt Qlld 1CB Approved by ODRP for all students of all ability levels, grades 1-6. Software can also 
be used for secondary programs, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 

approved by the Panel, 

dC$tnptlOn This Washington State program was developed by Urban Rural Racial Disadvantaged (URRO) funds 
to remedy the basic skills deficiencies of disadvantaged students. The classroom management 
system was subsequently refined for use by all students In regular classrooms. The program usually takes place 
In the morning and last until lunch. During this time, students work Independently and 1n small groups on 
assignments keyed to their Individual achievement levels. These assignments are determined in student-teacher 
conferences. Bicultural students can receive assignments 1n their native language If they prefer. This classroom 
management system teaches students how to become responsible for their own learning. They, with their teacher 
determine the rules and procedures to be followed in the classroom, and they perform the daily chores required 
to maintain an orderly work environment. Student progress Is assessed weekly. Students have access to their 
personal progress records and are responsible for suggesting the direction of their program for the following 
week . 

Training workshop Is conducted either at the adopter site or at a regional workshop. During the workshop, partic- 
ipants learn to select and organize placement tests, cross-reference materials, design class profile sheets, 
establish a student-managed classrom organizational plan. 

Model Classrooms' Computerized Classroom Management System (CLASS) consists of three separate programs: a file 
initialization program which establishes a student record file, and assignments file, and a chapter objectives file; 
a student update program; and a report generator which prepares and prints student prescriptions, class profiles, 
and student summaries. The CLASS system 1s available for the Apple II. 



evidence of effectiveness Standardized achievement tests are used to measure gains. Evaluation 

results Indicate that the mean Normal Curve Equivalency (NCE) gains 1n 
math and reading are significant, ranging from 5.0 to 14.3 NCEs. There 1s also demonstrated improvement in 
attitude toward school among students with previously negative attitudes. 



implementation FCaUiretnentS Workshop participants must supply the following materials and equip- 
■ ment: a textbook for any subject or objectives and assignments for 

students, an Apple II with two disk drives, and a display screen. CLASS is also available for use on the North- 
star or TRS 80 computer. A printer will be supplied by MODEL CLASSROOMS, but you can bring your own. If you use 
a regular TV for display, you'll need an R.F. modulator. CLASS can be Implemented 1n any classroom environment 
with an unlimited number of students. 

finQntlQl requirements Cost for the training workshop Is $150 per participant. All participants 
1 receive a comprehensive Instructional manual on the application of CLASS 

1n the classroom management setting. The disk with the three software programs Is also included in the $150. No 
special materials are required when participants return to their classrooms. 



services available 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Training 1s conducted at a regional 
site usually after school or on a Saturday. Implementation, software modification 
services, and follow-up are available to adopters. 



COntaCt Sherry Avena; Model Classrooms; 4095 173rd Place S.E.; Bellevue, WA 98008. (206) 746-0331. 



Developmental Funding: Ed. Regional Research Prog., JDRP No. 78-170 Approved: 3/27/78 
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NEW ADVENTURE IN LEARNING: Success Strategies for Reading and Language (NAIL) 
Comprehensive language arts and classroom discipline. 



tQfOCt QUdltHCB Approved by JORP for students of all abilities, grades K-3, and elementary school 
♦J * faculties. This program has been used in other settings with grades 4-8, but no 

evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



uCSCnOtiOli Th1s 1nterd1sci P 11nar y program, emphasizing basic language and reading skills, trains regular 

Y classroom teachers to utilize diagnostic, prescriptive, and language experience techniques 

more commonly used by reading clinicians. Such clinical approaches are combined with proven traditional methods 
to help teachers meet the wide range of pupil performance found In today's classrooms and remedial classes. 
Strategies useful for working with remedial, normal, and gifted students Include: ongoing teacher diagnosis 
of reading, language, and thinking skills; special remediation of severe language deficits; efficient classroom 
organization and management; large-group, small -group, and individual study; attention to spoken vocabulary, 
psychol Inguistlcs, reading, grammar, standard English, writing, and critical thinking skills; a wholesome yet 
stimulating learning environment; and effective discipline. 

This program is a combination of Individualized techniques and basal reader Instruction, a systematic management 
system with learning activities that are motivating yet appropriate for elementary-age children, a concern for 
academic achievement, and a concern for the child's self-concept. 

Adoption may Involve the total curriculum project or any one of three program components: Psychollngulstics, 
Oral Language, and Reading. Training for effective classroom discipline accompanies each component. A five-day 
seminar at the D/D site is available for training leadership teams from adopter school systems selecting total 
curriculum adoption. Seminars provide in-depth training to prepare leadership teams for training classroom 
teachers; all training materials, Including instructional modules for each professional staff member and an 
implementation/management kit, are also provided. Training workshops are also available at adopter's home 
district for classroom teachers and administrators. The number of days required for these workshops depends 
on the number of components chosen. 



evidence of effectiveness Developmental research with approximately 1,000 K-3 pupils showed 

significant gains In reading (measured by Gilmore Oral Reading Test and 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills [CTBS]), psychollnguistlcs (Illinois Test of Psychol ingul stic Abilities), 
mental age (Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, CTBS), I.Q. measures (Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children), and 
attitudes toward school. 



ifflpltffttnt QtiOt) VtQUlftttlttltS For component adoptions: participation in a two- or three-day 

■ ■ workshop at adopter site (or a central location) Is required. For 

total curriculum adoption: a local trainer/coordinator must participate in a five-day training seminar at 0/0 
site or in a three- to five-day total curriculum workshop at adopter site. Certified trainers available In AL, 
AZ, CO, FL, GA, ID, IN, KS, KY, MI, NY, OH, SC, TN, TX, VA, and WV. 



fltHinCiQl ttaUifttntntS Training cost to be negotiated. Start-up costs for student materials, $0-$l 0 

per child, depending on what is already available at adopter site. 



StTUlCtS ai)ailablt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at p r oject site and additional demonstration sites In home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training Is conducted at project site In spring and early fall. Training Is also available at adopter site. 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters. 



COntaCt J une Johnson, Director; New Adventure; W. T. Moore Elementary School; Rt. 17; Dempsey Mayo Rd.; 
Tallahassee, FL 32308. (904) 877-8595. 
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PROIECT THE NEW JERSEY writing project 

A teacher training program that improves student writing. 



tOtQCt QUdlSnCC Approved by JDRP for teachers and students grades 7-12, all ability levels. It has 

9 been implemented K-6 as well, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 

approved by the Panel. 



dBStfiptiOtt The New Jersey Writing Project is a state-wide writing program based on a thorough knowledge 
r of the composing process. This project is predicated on the following assumptions: writing 

is a process and a mode of learning; teachers of writing should write; teachers teaching teachers accomplishes 
efficient curriculum change; theory about and assessment of writing should enhance classroom practices. 

The program involves three stages: teacher training, implementation and staff development, and assessment. The 
teacher training stage is a three-week summer institute for teachers from multiple districts in the same geo- 
graphic region. Each day of the training program is divided into a writing/sharing morning session and a theory 
presentation in the afternoon. The .second stage is a two-part program. First, returning teacher consultants 
introduce writing as a process into :heir classrooms. Within the confines of the regular English period each 
teacher provides time for students to write in class. All students are instructed in the process of effective 
editorial feedback. Teachers do not have to edit each student's paper because students do that for themselves 
and for others. Second, in addition to Implementation in the classroom the returning teachers begin staff 
development programs suited to the unique needs of district curricula. The third stage involves the development 
and use of assessment instruments and procedures. This evaluative phase encompasses the following components: 
students' writing samples; training for teachers in holistic scoring; and teacher and student writing attitude 
surveys. 



eusdence of effectiveness Writing samples obtained in October and May from 1,400 students in eight 

treatment districts and seven control districts representing urban, sub- 
urban, and rural New Jersey were scored using a holistic method developed by Educational Testing Service. Regres- 
sion analysis, adjusting posttest scores for pretest scores, indicated that the difference between treatment and 
control groups was highly significant (p_< .001), amounting to 45.5% of the standard deviation of the posttest 
distribution. 



IfflpltmCntQtiQn rCQUIt CtTlCntS The program should be adopted by a group of districts wishing to 
■ work jointly on student writing. Training is required. One or 

two district teachers receive intensive training and return to their schools to train others. 



financial reaUirementS Costs are limited to training. Training for a group of 26 teachers from 

10-20 districts at adopter site: a trainer for three weeks. $1,500; travel 
and residency for the trainer, if required, approximately $1,500; payment or credits for participating teachers 
as per local option; paper and supplies, $300; texts per participant, approximately $25; two release days per 
participant for evaluation data analysis. 



StflfiCCS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is 
conducted at project site in three-week sessions during July and August (adopter pays only its own costs). 
Training is also available at adopter site, usually in three-week full-day sessions 1n June, July, or August 
(all expenses must be paid, including trainer's stipend, cost of training materials, and trainer's travel and 
per diem). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 




Linda Waitkus, Project Director; South Brunswick Township Public School; 1 Executive Dr.; Monmouth 
Junction, NJ 08852. (201) 297-7800. 
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PROJECT PEGASUS-PACE: Continuous Progress Reading Program: Personalized Educational £rowth And 

' Achievement; Selective Utilization of Staff — Personalized Approach to Continuous £ducation 

An objective-based reading management system -- a comprehensive developmental program. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students in grades K-6. 



dtStnptlOn Project PEGASUS-PACE seeks to accelerate students' reading achievement and to help teachers 
enhance their effectiveness through a locally developed, personalized program of continuous 
learning. The curriculum structure consists of performance objectives and corresponding diagnostic instruments 
for 17 sequential reading levels (K-8). Learners are grouped and sub-grouped according to their established 
needs; the personalized Instruction employs a variety of approaches to the teaching of reading. Teachers conduct 
formative evaluation of specific skills and use a graphic chart to track each student's mastery at a given level. 

Learning activities are selected or developed by the teachers in accordance with the diagnosed needs of the 
students. These activities and lesson plans are contributed to an accessible learning-resources file organized 
according to PEGASUS-PACE levels and skills. 

The PEGASUS-PACE Continuous Progress Reading Program 1s compatible with any organizational staff arrangement such 
as open-space, nongraded, or self-contained classrooms. Teachers may continue to use any strategies they have 
found successful • 

The PEGASUS-PACE Program may be used 1n conjunction with basal readers and a variety of other Instructional 
materials already available 1n local schools. 

This project's adoption site, PEGASUS, in Princeton, Illinois, has also been approved by JDRP (January 9, 1979, 
JDRP No. 79-1). 



CVldBHtB Of effettlUeneSS In addition to meeting the core criteria for pre/post summatlve evaluation, 

assessed through a comprehensive evaluation design, the project met a large 
number of non-linear-based objectives. Before the project was developed, achievement scores of students at the 
primary target school had shown a steady trend of regression. At the end of the third developmental year, more 
than 75% of students who had entered the program as first-graders scored at or above the median of national norms 
on the appropriate level of the Gates-MacG1n1tie Reading Tests. 

implementOtlOn reQUiretntntS The program is implemented by classroom teachers rather thar. by 

■ ■ special reading teachers. Some training 1s necessary both prior to 

and during implementation. A two-day workshop 1s offered prior to implementation. Adopter sites are expected to 
schedule release time on a regular basis for staff development. Adopter schools receive permission to reproduce 
copyrighted materials. For all 17 levels, a Master Volume 1s available; 1t contains: Objectives and Skills Check 
Sheet, Teacher's Guide and Key, Learner-Use Diagnostic Instrument. For levels 9-16, Learner-U" » Answer Sheets are 
also Included. 

• finQnCIQl FeaUifementS The Master Volume costs $55; reproduction costs have proved to be extremely low 
' * (between 40* and 80* per student per year). Cost of locally purchased file 

folders for Resource File 1s approximately $45. Cost of locally purchased file folders for student records varies 
with number of students. Informal reading Inventories for each teacher cost approximately $6 each. Expenses for 
initial training at the adopter or D/D site vary as do costs of training a local resource person (Associate 
Trainer^. 

SerVlCeS available Awareness materials *re available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime Dy 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in hone state and out 
of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Train- 
ing 1s conducted at project site from October to April (adopter pays its own costs). Training 1s also available 
at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (all 
expenses must be paid). 



fftntatt Harie Sinclair, Project Director; Tuscaloosa City Board of Education; 1100 21st Street East; 
i,vu»w*» Tuscaloosat *x 35405. (205) 759-5705. 
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PRE-ALGEBRA DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 

A complete one-year program to develop students 1 basic conceptual/computational mathematics 
skills and prepare them for algebra. 



tQfQCt Qlldit tlCt Approved for JDRP for regular mathematics classes at the seventh- and eighth-grade 

levels, eight-week summer mathematics programs for students entering high school, and 
remedial mathematics programs at the high school level. 



UC$tfiptlOn The curriculum design develops students 1 basic computational and conceptual skills through 

■ five units of concentration: Ratios and Proportions, Fractions, Decimals, Percent, and 

Metric Measures. 

The program's curriculum materials are based on mathematics principles, called Tools of the Trade, which provide 
a foundation for teaching all concepts and for further learning 1n mathematics. Tools of the Trade Include: 
Ratios and Proportions, One — Its Name and Properties, Place Value, and the Additive and Subtractlve Properties 
of Numbers. The program's original Instructional approach Involve? mathematics laboratory Instruction, regular 
classroom instruction, and individualized diagnosis and repudiation {LCD technique) coupled with reading 1n 
mathematics. 

Training covers math lab techniques, Individualizing for math Instruction, techniques for building a conceptual 
foundation for mastering basic mathematics rkllls, and use of the program materials. 

Key Elements: three-day intensive training, use of Pre-Algebra unit packs for Instruction, use of the laboratory 
classroom diagnosis and remediation technique (LCD), use of Tools of the Trade for Instruction, evaluation of 
the program's effectiveness. 



tVidtntt Of effeCtWeneSS Evaluation studies showed that approximately 80% of project students 

scored an average gain of two grade levels (Stanford Achievement Test) 
and were subsequently enrolled 1n algebra. A longitudinal study of the program shows that 92% passed algebra 
with a high degree of success, 85% took additional math courses beyond algebra, and 15% took four years of 
high school mathematics. 



implementation reaiUrementS Tne Program operates 1n regular classrooms. The regular class 

■ schedule can be adjusted to accommodate all phases of the program. 

Required are: three-day Intensive training, the program text materials, and materials for the l*b, Including 
manipulatives and diagnosis/remediation kit. 



financial teaUltettltntS Adoption costs depend on the number of students to be taught, teachers to be 

■ trained, and attendance centers Involved. Text materials: $7.50 per student. 

Laboratory materials: approximately $1,000 (may be used by as many as 500 students). 



seruices (mailable 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment 
at project site and additional demonstration sites out of state. Project staff 
are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at 
project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training is also available at adopter site (trailer travel and 
per diem must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be 
paid). 



CQntQtt Dorothy Strong; Pre-Algebra Development Centers; 228 N. LaSalle St. 
iV V (312) 641-4062. 



Room 838; Chicago, IL 60621, 
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BEST COPY AVA11ABU 



PROJECT PROVISO READING MODEL 



A program of structured sequential activities for language arts, mathematics, and science 
courses to remedy serious reading problems among students in grades 9-12. 



fOrgCt QU(iiSftCe Approved by JDRP for grades 9-12. 



The Proviso Reading Model is a four-year program. Ninth-grade students identified as disabled 
readers enroll in the program's Level I courses in English, general science, and math funda- 
mentals. In tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, students who have not yet developed the skills required to enter 
one of the district's nonremedial English curricular sequences are enrolled in program courses for Levels II, 
III, and IV. The Proviso Reading Model is based on four convictions: that poor readers can Improve, even in 
high school 1f reading is a major thrust of the total curriculum; that a sound high school reading program must 
be based on a definition of reading as a thinking skill; that the skills that make up what is generally defined 
as reading (linear reading) may better be learned through carefully devised visual literacy (media reading), 
composition, oral communication, mathematical computation, language, and listening activities within courses 1n 
English, science, and mathematics than in pull-out tutorial or remedial activities not part of the regular cur- 
ricular offerings; and that materials and strategies attractive enough to make reluctant students excited about 
learning do exist. The organization of Level I allows for a variety of teaching strategies. Activities can be 
directed by a single teacher with a general background in language, composition, and reading. If there are 
enough students, the course can be taught by a team of three teachers, each of whom directs the activities of 
one specific area -- reading, media, or composition. Math and science are taught by regular classroom teachers 
using materials devised by district reading specialists. In Levels II, III, and IV, students continue to develop 
linear and visual reading skills while applying these to the development of skills in composition, speech, and 
media. A curriculum guide, with single copies of all instructional materials, is available for each level. 



evidence of effectiveness As a result of participation in the Proviso Reading Model program, the average 

seven-month growth in reading skills demonstrated by project students ex- 
ceeded the average growth demonstrated by the national norming population on the Stanford Achievement Test. 



ifflpltniCtltQtiOn tSQUifemCntS A successful adoption requires no specialized facility ror additional 

■ ' staff. It does require active administrative support and staff members 

with demonstrated concern and interest in the teaching of reading (if no academic background). Above all, staff 
members must be willing to use highly structured sequential naterials. Adopter school needs will determine the 
number of training days (1-3) and follow-up meetings. 



finQnClQi ttQUiftmtntS Curriculum guides for each course cost $20 per copy. A wide variety of commer- 
' ' cially available materials may be used. Adopter assumes the cost of releasing 

st*ff for training and follow-up. (Costs for trainer's travel and per diem can be negotiated.) 



S&fllitBS OUOilabtt Awareness materials in limited quantity are available at no cost. Visitor- are 

welcome at demonstration site by appointment. Project staff are availaL co attend 
out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at adopter site or at demon- 
stration site (costs to be negotiated). Follow-up and assistance with evaluation are available to adopters 
(costs to be negotiated). 



t fin tQCt Dalp Crawford, Project Director, or Mary Lou Cr.iwford, Project Coordinator; Proviso Township High 
Lviitutt Schools, District No. 209; 807 S.Tirst Ave.; Haywood, IL 60153. (312) 344-7000, ext. 200 or 300. 
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PROJECT R-3: Readiness, Relevancy and Reinforcement 

A motivational basic skills program that Interrelates the reading and mathematics curricula 
through gaming/simulation activities involving career awareness. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 7-9. This program has also 
been used with elementary, high school, and alternative school audiences, but no 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dCSCnptlOn Project R-3 was jointly designed in 1967 by the San Jose Unified School District and the 

Education Systems Organization of Lockheed Missiles and Space Company with the help of con- 
sultants from San Jose State University. Its competency-based curriculum interrelates reading and mathematics 
and supplies reinforcement through gaming/simulation, intensive involvement (a three-day study trip), parental 
involvement, and an inseryice training program for staff development. The main objective of Project R-3 is 
the upgrading of essential reading and mathematics skills. By deeply Involving the students in classroom 
games and simulations, the program seeks to motivate them to achieve in learning experiences: to make them 
ready to learn, to make learning relevant, and to reinforce positive altitudes and behavior. 

The project utilizes the diagnostic/prescriptive individualized approach in reading and math. Reinforcement of 
skill areas is provided through gaming/simulation activities that involve team learning, the decision-making 
process, and career awareness development. 



CUidSnCC Of CffCCtiVCnCSS Tne overa il reading achievement gain for 1972-73 on the Comprehensive 

Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) Form R Level 3 exceeded normal expectations 
by three months. Per-month average gains were 1.4. The overall mathematics achievement gain for 1972-73 on 
CTBS was two years for eight months 1n the program. Highest g3ins were in Computation and Concepts (2.3 and 
1.9). Lowest gain was in Hath Application (1.3). An outside evaluator is contracted for both product and 
process evaluation. 

implementation requirements Reading and mathematics teachers should have a knowledge of the 

diagnostic/prescriptive approach to individualized instruction. 
Teachers must be receptive to team planning. All staff should develop expertise 1n garni ng/s1mulat1 on. Approxi- 
mately 50 hours of Inservice work are accomplished by each staff member in a given year. 



financial requirements The basic materials of o secondary-level reading program can be utilized. 

Specially prepared math contracts cost approximately $150 for a complete 
set of masters which can be duplicated. A complete set of consumable math contracts for 250+ students can be 
purchased for $5.50 per set (19^ per contract). Eighteen siMulation booklets containing teacher guide and 
student materials cost $8 per book. Other costs: reproduction of gaming/simulation activities and contracts; 
secondary instructional aides. 

services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training Is conducted at the project site (costs to be negotiated) 
Training is also available at adopter site (trainer travel and per diem must be paid). Implementation and 
follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 




COntdCt Pauline E. Perazzo; 1635 Park Ave.; San Jose, CA 95126. (408) 287-1111 or -1112. 
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PROJECT FADING/ENGLISH ROTATION PROJECT 

A rotating classroom approach to teaching reading/language arts skills. 



fflfflCt aUditnCt Approved by JDRP for grades 7-9. It has been Implemented 1n K-12, but no evidence of 
effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dt$tfiptiOtl An organizational pattern was designed to take Into account the characteristics of the 

r students and to Identify and meet their individual needs. Students are divided into small, 

flexible groups of six to 10, which move from station to station. Different materials and activities at each 
station an specifically planned to build a success pattern for the Individual child. A rotation group consists 
of 60 children. Each group of 20 moves to three different classrooms during a two-period time block of one 
hour and 50 minutes. One classroom is equipped as a reading laboratory where basic reading skills are empha- 
sized. A second classroom reinforces reading skills through various reading activities selected to provide 
sequential development of skills. In the third classroom, the English teacher again reinforces the reading 
skills through various English/reading skill exercises and through the language-experience approach to reading. 
This 1s a team-teaching approach that emphasizes the Integration of the basic communication skills as opposed 
to the "pull-out" model. 



eVldtnte Of effeCtiVtneSS The mean gain for the 104 participants during 1972 was 1.3 years (Gates- 
I MacGlnitie). The average achievement prior to the project was 2.65 years 

In six years of schooling. Over a period of 13 years, participants have averaged one month's growth In reading 
per month of Instruction as measured by standardized achievement tests. 



implementation requirements 

students, which equals three classrooms, 
development training are required. 



Two teachers, one lead reading teacher, and up to four paraprofes- 
slonals are desired. This staffing equals one rotation and/or 60 
Materials already found in most schools are used. Three days of staff 



financial requirements * 15 P er student, excluding personnel. 



StruiUS available Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome October through April by 
mvm.iwm*** appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training Is inducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training is also available at adopter 
site (trainer travel and per diem must be paid). Follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



ERLC 



mntnrt Karcelyn Hobb*, Program Director; Reading/fe'ngUsh Rotation Project; Horris School; McDuffie 
CUmUll County Scnools; Thomson, GA 30824. (4G4) 595-3527. 
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PRQfcCT SCH °° L VOtUKTEER MVaOWCHT PROJECT 



A delivery system of school volunteer services that directly addresses critical learner 
needs for grades 2-6 1n reading and mathematics* 



tOfQtt QUdltnCC Approved by JORP for students In grades 2-6 who are functioning one or more years below 

national norms in reading and mathematics, for teachers desiring tutor assistance, and 
for volunteer community members. It has been used 1n grades K-l and 7-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has 
been submitted to or approved by the Panel* 

QtStfiptiOtl Tne School Volunteer Development Project includes an overall plan for a delivery system of 

■ volunteer services and the accompanying support materials, recruitment procedures to generate 

a resource pool of volunteers, training for volunteers and teachers who use these services, and evaluation of 
each phase of the project, along with an overall evaluation of the system. The system, designed to locate, 
process, and evaluate volunteer services 1n Dade County (Florida) Public Schools, 1s transportable and easily 
adoptable 1n rural or urban settings. 

The community 1s the backbone of the project, with volunteers selected from high school and college students, 
parents, senior citizens, and community-minded people from business and Industry. Orientation and preservlce 
training for volunteers are provided In addition to 1nserv1ce training for classroom teachers. 

This project also has the capability to recruit, train, and place volunteers 1n classes for the educable/ 
trainable mentally retarded and learning-disabled. 

The multimedia Starter Kit for the utilization of volunteer services contains two administrative reference books, 
handbooks, and training materials (one fllmstrlp-tape) for training volunteers, teachers, and administrators. 
Three training modules with tapes, a course outline for cross-age tutor training, and two additional reference 
books are offered as optional items. 



CVldCnCC Of CffeCtiOCttCSS A pre/posttest control group design was used to evaluate two specified 

outcome objectives for reading and mathematics, grades 2-6, with the 
Stanford Achievement Test and Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test. Results of data analysis indicate that 
pupils 1n grades 2-6 performing one or more years below national norms who were tutored by project volunteers 
made significant achievement gains over nontutored control groups (seven months for each month of tutoring). 



iltlOlenKntQtiOn reQUireittentS Th * Das1c requirements for adoption are that a school or district 

■ ■ purchase the project materials, appoint a person (staff or volunteer) 

to coordinate the program, provide training for that person In the implementation of the program, and operate the 
program in at least one school for one year. 



ffflflflCffll feOUiretttentS Based on a paid coordinator, the total per-pup1l cost per school year 1s 

9 " $2.25 (31tf for start-up, 38< for management, $1.56 for operation). This 

cost can be reduced to approximately 704 if the adopting school or district uses a staff member or volunteer 
to coordinate the program. 



SetOiCeS OOQiloble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

on the third Thursday and Friday of each month. Project staff are available to 
attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at project site (all 
expenses must be paid). Training 1s also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid). Implementation 
and follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



tfint ntt Johanna Goetz, Coordinator of Training; School Volunteer Development Project; 1410 N.E. Second 
W Ave. ; Miami , FL 33132. (305) 371-2491. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 75-79 Approved: 12/18/75 
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PROJECT STAMM: s y stemat1c Teaching And Measuring Mathematics 



A complete mathematics curriculum for kindergarten through Algebra I I-Tr1gonometry, 
Including alternative high school courses. 



tOfQCt QUdittlCC Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades K-8. This program has been 
9 used in other settings with grades 9-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been 

submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



d€$triptiOti The major objective of the program 1s to provide continuous progress in mathematics for the 

entire school experience of all students, kindergarten through senior high school. The STAMM 
program represents a complete system that can be adopted or adapted by other districts. A framework of objectives 
and assessment by criterion-referenced tests are basic to STAMM. Careful monitoring of student progress, measure- 
ment of mathematics competencies, and alternative courses at the high school level are featured. The program 
may be used successfully 1n many different classroom situations, Including small -group Instruction, large-group 
Instruction, individualized instruction, team teaching, and math lab. Resource material is provided for each 
objective; textbooks, manipulative materials, and teacher-made resources may be incorporated as well. 

Since STAMM is based on continuous progress, 1t is Important for a school using STAMM to keep complete records 
on each student and to test each student's progress frequently. This enables a teacher, in the fall, to con- 
tinue a student from where he/she left off in the spring. A teacher with one grade level of students may need 
to be familiar with more than one level of the program to accommodate continuous progress. 

The basic skills continuum for grades K-8 is covered in levels A, B, C, D, E, F, GE, G, and H. High school 
courses are defined for Mathematics Competencies, Algebra I, Geometry, Algebra II, Trigonometry, Applied Math, 
Vocational Math, and Rapid Calculation. 

Special materials are packaged for Chapter I (formerly Title I) and special education emphasis for use 1n 
regular classrooms and labs. 



evidence Of effeCtiMneSS Approximately three fourths of all Jefferson County students now score 

above the national norm on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills at 
grades 4, 6, and 8. This achievement has been consistent from 1973 through spring 1980. Prior to implementa- 
tion, roughly half the students scored above the national norm. 



MiplCniCntQtiOn reOUIfementS STA MM guides, tests, and workbooks may be used by a single teacher 
■ ' or an entire school system. The more levels Involved in implemen- 

tation, the greater the gains from the continuous-progress aspect of STAMM. A two-day training session prior 
to implementation 1s recommended. Weekly or monthly meetings are recommended for the local staff. STAMM does 
not dictate teaching style, and may be used 1n any classroom setting. Textbooks may be used as an Integral 
part of the program, but experience advises that they be supplemented with teacher-made or STAMM resource 
materials. 

filiQnCi(tt reOUirementS STAMH teachers' manuals, K-12, $17 each. Each teacher needs one manual for 

■ each level or course taught. Test books and workbooks: $3.25 each for 

single copies, $3 each for 11-100 copies, and $2.75 each for 101-250 copies, $2.25 each for 251-500 copies, 
and $2 each for more than 500 copies. 



SefitiCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (travel and per diem must be paid). Training is conducted at project site on February 15-16, 
1983, May 3-4, 1983, and July 12-13, 1983. Training 1s primarily available at adopter site (costs to be 
negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



CantaCt G ^ n H * Sharpe, STAMM Project Director; Jefferson County Schools; 1005 Wadsworth Boulevard; 
* Lakewood, CO 80215. (303) 231-2381. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 
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PROJECT TALK: Teachin 9 Activities for Language Knowledge 

A program improving expressive and receptive vocabulary skills and language, grades K-3. 



tQFQCt OUditntS Approved by JDRP for elementary students grades K-3 scoring at the 50th percentile 
9 % or below on a standardized reading test. 



d€$C¥iptiOtl A language specialist teaches 30-minute oral language lessons twice each week in K-3 classrooms. 

* The participating classroom teacher remains in the classroom during lessons demonstrated by the 

language specialist, teaches weekly follow-up oral language lessons assigned by the language specialist from the 
TALK lesson manual, and completes a brief evaluation of the TALK lessons conducted. A TALK lesson manual includes 
lessons in listening skills, grammatical skills, describing and defining, personal and social awareness, choral 
speaking, story-telling, creative dramatics and puppets, and speaking and hearing science. 



evidence of effectiveness Statistically, TALK has shown that all K-3 students can significantly 

improve their receptive and expressive vocabularies. Tests utilized: 
Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence vocabulary subtest, Hechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children vocabulary subtest, and, as a receptive measure, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Form A or Form L. 



IfflplCffltntQtlOn reOUIfCtnentS The adopting district must provide a speech and language clinician 
■ ■ or an elementary teacher with a background in language development 

or reading for one hour per week for each classroom receiving TALK. The TALK program can be adopted by as few 
as one language specialist and two classroom teachers in a school district. After language specialists have 
been trained 1n program methods and procedures, they can train other personnel in the local district. TALK 
staff assist each adopting district by designating an evaluation batiery to assess the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram as it is implemented. A certified psychologist must be available during the pre- and posttestlng periods. 

fittQntiQl fCOUiremCntS A minimum of two hours of release time per week must be provided for a 

speech and language clinician or teacher to service two classrooms. Each 
language specialist and classroom teacher must have a copy of the TALK instructional manual, $40. A TALK 
training manual , $10, 1s suggested for each school district. 



StrifiCeS OUailablC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

anytime by appointment- Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). One-day training sessions are conducted at project site or adopter 
site (costs to be negotiated)* Implementation and follow-uD services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated ). 



COntaCt Roberta Stiles, Project Coordinator; Muldoon Center; Rockford School District #205; Rockford, IL 
61102. (815) 964-7019. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 
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PROJECT "'EAMS-GAMES-TOURNAMENT (TGT) 



An instructional method using cooperative teams and game tournaments to increase student 
learning of basic skills. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for pupils of all ability levels, grades 3-12. 



dtStriptiOtt Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT) 1s an Instructional method that reorganizes the classroom by 

dividing pupils into four- or five-member groups for study and peer tutoring on worksheets* 
Individual group members then play instructional games against members of equal ability from other groups to 
score points for their teams. The TGT Instructional method is appropriate for any curriculum unit (grades 
3-12) that offers basic skills or factual Information to heterogeneous groups. 

Teachers may use only the TGT Teacher's Manual or may include the worksheets and games already developed by the 
Center which cover specific instructional objectives. TGT is designed to supplement traditional lecture or drill 
methods, individualized Instruction, or performance-based instruction. The TGT instructional process is care- 
fully sequenced to enhance academic achievement, but teachers may adapt and change elements to meet certain 
objectives, 

TGT curriculum units are designed for six to eight weeks' use in each class period, although shorter units may 
be completed in three to four weeks. The units help to improve basic skills, promote positive pupil attitudes 
toward schoolwork and classroom experiences, and increase cooperation through peer tutoring. 



eOidenCe Of effeCtWeneSS Ten experimental studies have demonstrated positive TGT effects on academic 

9 " achievement in math and language arts. Each study employed a control 

group and pre- and posttest measures of standardized achievement (Stanford Achievement Test in Mathematics, 
Hoyum-Sanders English Tests), plus treatment-specific tests. Four experimental studies have shown very positive 
TGT effects on classroom race relations. 



fmnfpfllPnfflffnn reQUtfetnentS Individual teachers can Implement TGT through use of teacher's 
IllipitriiiFiitMtivii i tifuu *f manual and construction of own work sheets and games. For school 

or district implementation, there should be general awareness training followed by workshop training (one day). 
If TGT's published curriculum materials are used, no teacher development of materials is required. 



financial reaUitementS Basic starter kit for use with teacher-tnade worksheets and games 1s available 
' " for $5. Objectives-based curriculum material s (worksheets and game sheets) 

available for reproduction: Language arts, grades 3-8, 100 objectives, $40; 20 usage objectives, $20. Mathe- 
matics, grades 3-8, 20 basic objectives per grade level, $20 per grade level. 



$erVUeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites out of state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 
1s conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training 1s also available at adopter site 
(costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



tntttfltt H. Carter, Dissemination Coordinator; Center for Soda! Organization of Schools; 3505 N. 

IVHlUVl Charles St.; Baltimore, MD 21218. (301) 338-8249. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education JDRP No. 75-81 Approved: 12/18/75 
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TRAINING FOR TURNABOUT VOLUNTEERS 

A cross-age tutor-training program that prepares students in grades 7-9 to serve as reading or 
math tutors with students in grades 1-6 who are achieving below grade level. 



tOfQtt QUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for tutors in grades 7-9 to tutor grades ',-6. 



uCSCription Tne Training for Turnabout Volunteers (TTV) project includes an extensive multimedia training 

r program as well as an overall plan for a delivery system for cross-age tutors. As the training 

program is structured, students in grades 7-9 participate in a total of 26 training sessions which provide them with 
tutoring skills and strategies that can be applied within the tutee's basic skills curriculum. The training program 
is divided into three mini -courses : G.neral Volunteering Skills (GVS), Tutoring in Reading, and Tutoring in Math. 
Each mini-course consists of a series of videotaped lessons for initial concept development, mini-paks (workbooks) 
with practice and extension activities for the tutor, and reinforcement activities that can be used by the tutors 
with their tutees. After preservice training in the GVS mini-course, students attend inservice training 1n the 
reading or math mini-course once a week and tutor four times. 

The TTV delivery system for cross-age tutors includes procedures and support materials for recruiting, screening, 
and placing cross-age tutors, traininq for the teachers who direct their activities, and strategies for monitoring 
and evaluating the program. 

The TTV project is transportable and easily adoptable since it requires no special staffing, facilities, or curric- 
ulum. TTV is used in conjunction with the adopting school or district's reading or math program and can be dove- 
tailed into the school's program as an elective or extra-curricular activity. 



evidence of effectiveness Results of data analysis indicate that, overall, the training program was 

effective in that it taught the skills necessary for better tutoring, and 
that tutee performance was significantly enhanced in reading and math as a result. The field-test study docu- 
mented that the elementary students who were tutored by TTV-trained tutors increased their reading or math achieve- 
ment scores as much as 1.5 grade levels more than the tutees who were tutored by untrained students. In addition, 
the achievement gains of the tutors indicate that those who learned tutoring skills and used them with their tutees 
showed greater gains in reading and math than the untrained tutors. 

WiplCniCntQtiOn rCQUirementS Tne basic requirements for adoption are that a school or district pur- 

■ ■ chase the project materials, appoint a person to coordinate the pro- 

gram, provide training for that person in the implementation of the program, and operate the program in at least 
one school for one year. 



financial rCQUirCmCntS Implementation costs are based upon the training needed for installation and 

■ the teacher and student materials needed for 30 TTV reading tutors and 30 TTV 

math tutors each semester. Per pupil costs are $10.08 for installation and 62# for each subsequent year, making 
the per pupil costs $3.77 over three years, which 1s the projected period of use for the student materials. 



SBtUlCCS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome to attend a two-day 

demonstration/implementation workshop that is held the third Tuesday and Wednesday of 
each month. Project staff can attend out-of-state conferences. Training is conducted at the project site or the 
adopter's site. Costs are negotiated for all services. 



COntaCt Johanna Goetz, Coordinator; Training for Turnabout Volunteers; Dade County Public Schools; 
* v 1410 N.E. Second Ave; Miami, FL 33132. (305) 371-2491. 
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PROJECT VRP: Read1ng Power * n tne Content Areas (Vocational Reading Power) 



A staff -development project designed to help content area teachers minimize the gap between 
student reading abilities and reading requirements of printed instructional material. 



tQFQCt QUdlCtlCC Approved by JDRP as a staff development project for vocational programs whose students 
' report a broad range of ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds, grades 11 and 12. This 

program has been used 1n other settings at the postsecondary level and in junior and senior high nonvocatlonal 
programs, but no evidence o» effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



wtStflptlOti VRP is a staff development program designed to make content-area teachers aware of the gap 

* between student reading abilities and the reading requirements of printed Instructional 

materials and to provide teachers with methods of minimizing the effects of that gap. VRP has successfully been 
adopted in more than 400 secondary vocational and nonvocational schools. The goals of the project are: to 
narrow the gap between student reading ability and the skill level required to read printed instructional 
materials; to enrich the knowledge, attitudes, and skills of content-area teachers as these relate to the use of 
textbooks and other reading-related activities; and to increase student learning of content. 

The program consists of five components. Testing trains teachers to use formal and Informal tests and inventories 
to assess the reading abilities of their students. Readability Analysis provides teachers with the knowledge and 
tools to analyze the reading levels of printed instructional materials, to apply this knowledge when selecting 
texts, and to modify and Improve use of the printed materials to fit students' reading abilities. Fifteen Reading 
in the Content Area Modules provide for additional staff development in content-area reading. The modules, which 
are designed to be used 1n group or individual inservice, provide basic strategies and procedures that can be 
Incorporated into any classroom curriculum. Vocabulary Development focuses on practical vocabulary activities 
that the teacher can incorporate into the total curriculum. In addition, for vocational adopters, project-developed 
vocational student reading-support materials in the form of 32 Occupational ly Specific Key Word Glossaries are 
available. Instructional Materials System involves the development of a resource system that provides teachers 
with ready access to a wide variety of instructional materials in their fields. 



evidence of effectiveness Using the Gates-MacGinitie, Survey F, pretest comprehension data indicated 

70% of project students were reading below eleventh-grade level and 20% 
below seventh-grade level. Posttest data revealed percentages of 57% and 12% respectively. Pre- and posttest 
gains were significant at the .05 level. A pre/post teacher training test Indicated significant growth in teacher 
knowledge of test utilization and reading-related activities. 



imp! tft\t lit Ot iOfl ttQUIttmtntS A minimum of one staff person with a background in curriculum 

■ ■ development and/or reading acts as part-time director/coordinator. 

Involvement of administrators, content-area Instructors, and reading consultants (if used) is required. 
Once the district completes a training and implementation plan, the D/D provides a training workshop lasting 
two or liiree days, depending upon the needs of the adopting/adapting district. Staff development time must be 
provided. 



finCMtiQl rtQUittmtntS No new equipment or staff are required. Cost of Individual Key Word Gloss- 

■ aries varies; entire set of 32, $95. Adopters of this component may purchase 

glossaries for each student or one or two per classroom. Cost of individual Reading in the Content Area Modules 
varies; entire set of 15, under $400. Adopters of this component typically purchase a minimum of five modules 
and a maximum of one complete set. Training manual: $12 each. (Prices subject to change.) 



StfWCBS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home State 
and out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted only at adopter s.ite (all expenses must be paid, Including travel and trainer fee of 5150 
per day). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopter (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt Eileen Ostergaard, or Carol Burgess; The EXCHANGE; 110 Pattee Hall; University of Minnesota; 
Minneapolis, MN 55^5. (612) 376-8234, 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title 111 JDRP No. 74-45 Approved: 5/14-15/74 
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SECTION A-10: SPECIAL EDGCAT ION /LEASH IMG DISABILITIES* 



ACTIVE: All Children Totally Involved Exercising — New Jersey A-10 .3 

ELSMERE PROJECT — New Jersey A-10. 4 

ERIN: Early Recognition Intervention Network — Massachusetts. . A-10. 5 

MARRS: Mainstream Amplification Resource Room Study — Illinois A-10. 6 

MODIFICATION OP CHILDREN'S ORAL LANGUAGE — California A-10. 7 

OKLAHOMA CHILD SERVICE DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR SECONDARY LD STUDENTS — Oklahoma. .A-10. 8 

PRECISION TEACHING PROJECT — Montana A-10. 9 

the RUTLAND CENTER — DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY MODEL FOR TREATING EMOTIONALLY 

DISTURBED CHILDREN — Georgia A-10. 10 

project SKI*HI — Utah A-10. 11 

SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES (SIMS) — Minnesota A-10. 12 

the TEACHING P.. SEARCH INFANT AND CHILD CENTER CLASSROOM FOR MODERATE LY AND 

SEVERELY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN — Oregon A-10. 13 



*See Sectional Cross-Reference index, p. D-9, for related programs. 
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PROJECT ACTI VE: All Children Totally ^nVolved Exercising 



A diagnostic/prescriptive physical education program that provides teachers with the skills, 
strategies, and attitudes necessary to initiate a physical activity program for handicapped 
and normal individuals. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for handicapped, ages 6-60, nonhandi capped, grades K-9, physical 
education teachers, special education teachers, recreation teachers, and parapro- 
fessiojials. It has been used in other settings with pre-K and grades 10-12, but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description 



Project ACTIVE has been developed to serve handicapped individuals, but is equally applicable 
to slow learners and normal and gifted children. ACTIVE offers a training program to provide 
teachers with those skil ls/strate9ies necessary to implement an adapted physical education program, diagnostic/ 
prescriptive curriculum manuals and materials addressed to the entire gamut of handicapped conditions, and 
consultant services to assist implemented during the installation phase. Program strengths Include extreme 
flexibility for adoption/adaptation, a total curriculum package that can be implemented Immediately at minimal 
cost, compliance with the federal mandate requiring "written education programs for the handicapped population," 
unlimited support services at no cost to enhance successful Implementation, and accountability features to 
enhance administrator/community support. Student instruction is based on instruction format (I.e., the program 
is structured to ensure that trainees acquire the skills, knowledge, and attitudes stressed), with emphasis on 
trainee exposure to handicapped individuals in a field setting. Participants are trained to diagnose and 
assess pupil strengths and deficiencies and to prescribe motor, perceptual -motor, physical fitness, posture, 
nutrition, and diaphragmatic breathing tasks accordingly. ACTIVE has developed low motor ability, low physical 
vitality, postural abnormality, nutritional deficiency, and breathing problem components for mentally retarded, 
learning disabled, and emotionally disturbed student populations. 

No special facilities are required. Comprehensive programs can be initiated in limited space. A 30' x 60' area 
remcved from other teaching stations is ideal . If P.E. equipment is available, cost per school varies between 
$50 and $300. Oi strict commitment includes implementation of at least one aspect of the ACTIVE program in three 
or more classes that meet for a minimum of three 20-minute periods per week for one year, allocation of time 
for the trainee to train at least one staff member, and transmission of pre/post data and end-of-year evaluation 
report to project. 



evidence of effectiveness Testing of 80 teachers trained in 1973-74 on the Teacher-Cognlti ve- 

Psychomotor Test showed 80% mastery on 25 competencies. Pre- and post- 
testing of matched experimental and control groups at a six-month interval in 1973-74 on the Township of Ocean 
Motor Ability Test showed experimental groups' performance comparable to normal groups' performance and minimal 
gains for control group. 



implementation requirements 



Program may be implemented 1n a single class, a school, or an 
entire district. Five discrete curriculum components enable the 
d1 strict/agency to adapt the program to students with varying abilities 1n grades pre-K through 12. Training 
programs are adapted to comply with needs of the teachers and schools. Existing personnel can be used to 
obviate the need for additional staff (e.g., by inclusion of the ACTIVE program in the special education curric- 
ulum or by use of the team teaching approach). Instructional facilities may vary from 30' x 30 1 to 30' x 60'. 
Implementation schedule for each trainee must be submitted to project prior to training. 



financial requirements Complete training model kit (12 manuals and three packets of spirit masters), 

$85. (Kit manuals provide guidelines for planning an individualized- 
personalized physical education program for students with any type of handicap. Other supplementary material s 
are available. Unit orders are available and must be prepaid.) Installation costs are minimal. Personnel 
can be reassigned. Regular P.E. equipment can be used. 
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services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 
site two days per month between October and Kay and at additional demonstration 
sites in home state and out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings 
(all expenses must be paid). Training is conducted at project site during the last two weeks of each month 
from October to May (adopter pays only its own costs plus cost of texts)* Training 1s also available at adopter 
site (adopter pays own costs* including $30 for mini -course or $45 for maxi -course per trainee and cost of 
texts). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



COtltaCt Thomas M. Vodola, Director; Project ACTIVE; Township of Ocean School District; Administration 
Building; 163 Monmouth Rd.; Oakhurst, NJ 07755. (201) 531-6600, ext. 365. 
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PROIECT 



ELSMERE PROJECT 

A basic skills vocational program for trainable mentally retarded, ages 5-21, that serves as a 
model for districts implementing special education programs in compliance with P.L. 94-142, 



tttfQCt QUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for students ages 5-21 classified by child-study teams as trainable 
™ mentally handicapped (TMH). 



dCSCFIptlOt) The Elsmere Project meets the Individual needs of TMH students by providing Individualized 
■ Instruction 1n five essential areas: academics, socialization, Independent living, prevo- 

catlon, and vocation. For each area, the curriculum has a double orientation. First, the program emphasizes 
the acquisition of self-sufficiency to the highest degree possible. The project prepares students to function 
1n the community, to work, travel, shop, enjoy leisure time, and relate to others. Second, vocational skills 
are presented through these learning areas. Thus, skills and attitudes necessary for engaging in work are 
emphasized in all learning areas. 

Each student 1s exposed to a simulated work atmosphere, punching a time clock and so on. Students are Involved 
1n rudimentary training and work activities such as assembling, packaging, and collating. More accelerated 
students participate 1n a formalized vocational training program which reflects community manpower needs. On-the- 
job tralnlnq is provided for students 1n the final stages of the training program. Each student's level of func- 
tioning is determined by the Glassboro Trainable Assessment Profile (G-TAP), a project-developed Instrument also 
used to measure student growth over time. 

Because area business leaders are potential employers of TMH citizens, community involvement 1s an Integral part 
of the project. On-the-job training and student job placement occur through community involvement. Advisory 
groups and service organizations assist the project by providing information on the skills necessary to prepare 
students for particular jobs. 

Parent Interest and participation 1s another component 1n the success of the Elsmere Project. Parents are pro- 
vided the background required to perform activities at home that reinforce vocational skills taught at school. 



eUldenCe Of effeCtlVeneSS Data collected three years after project implementation at the Glassboro 

site indicate that project students score significantly higher 1n indepen- 
dent 11'ving, socialization, and prevocatlonal sMlls than a matched control group. In addition, 75% of Elsmere 
graduates have jobs 1n sheltered or competitive settings. 



MlDlementQtiOn teaUirementS The Elsmere Project is best adopted at the school level, but 

■ » smaller units (one, two, or three classrooms) can make partial 

adoptions. A three-day training workshop must be attended by teachers and participating admlnlstrator(s) . 
Adopter agrees to use project-designed student evaluation scale and to furnish data for comparison. Strong 
administrative support helps to ensure successful adoption. 



finQnClQl teaUltementS Start-up costs for training and curriculum materials: approximately $122 per 
' " teacher. Costs for vocationally related equipment and supplies vary depending 

on resources available. Maintenance costs are minimal. 



SeFVlCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

b£ appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to be negotiated) . Training 1s conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). 
Training 1s also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid, Including trainer's fee). Implementation 
and follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and per diem must be paid). 



COIltQtt Pat DeMa ris, Project Director; Elsmere School; ElHs St.; Glassboro, NO 08028. (609) 881-5669. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Titles III and IV-C 
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PROJECT EiPly ReCD « n1t1on Intervention Network 



A competency-based training program for teachers, coordinators, and parents 1n modification 

of environment and adult intervention to assist young children with special needs in regular and 

special education settings. 



tOtQtt QUdittKe Approved by JDRP for children ages 3-7 with mild to severe handicaps 1n mainstream or 
9 special settings, competency-based training programs for regular and special teachers, 

program coordinators, and parents. 

dC$CfiptiOli Tne ERIN System 1s being utilized for children ages 2-7 and their parents botti 1n special pre- 

r school classroom/home programs serving children with moderate to severe special needs and In 

regular early childhood (nursery, Head Start, day care) and primary (K-l) programs serving malnstreamed mild to 
moderate special needs children Integrated with their peers; 

Personnel Involvement/training requires each teacher to Implement a sequenced program of observation and currlculu 
modification weekly for two or more children with special noeds. The sequence of units fits Into the progression 
of the school year. The order of units can be changed to meet a system's individual needs. A local coordinator 
1s trained to take over local training and monitoring of the program. The ERIN trafnlng program for adults 
(special or regular teachers and coordinators) provides the equivalent of three to six college credits through 
attendance at a week-long Institute and on-site consultation by ERIN staff. A coordinated parent program for 
both special and mainstream children 1s optional. 




evidence of effectiveness 



Specialized programs: preschool children (moderate to severe special 
needs) gained five extra months 1 development during a six-month period 
(McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities). Mainstream programs: K-l children (mild to moderate special needs) 
showed greater gains than control children on McCarthy Scales, Metropolitan Readiness Test, and Preschool Screen- 
ing System. 



imphltltntQtiOn reQUirementS Initial five-day Institute for teacher/coordinators plus classroom 
1 follow-up by local coordinator, with on-site v1s1t(s) by ERIN con- 

sultant during the first year. Strong administrative support and a multlyear Involvement of geometrically de- 
creasing ERIN support 1s necessary for Implementation of a range of regular and special classroom and home teach- 
1ng components. 



financial requirements 

Costs of program replication Include Institute fees, cost of teacher curriculum 
kits and a coordinator's training kit, cost of staff training, and travel and 
per diem for ERIN staff member providing follow-up monitoring. Maintenance Involves no appreciable Increase 1n 
most districts' current operating expenses. Materials required for program Implementation, other than those 
stated above, are already found 1n most early childhood classrooms. All financial arrangements must be neqotlated 
with an ERIN staff member. 

sewites available 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state and out 

of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 

Training 1s conducted at project site (all expenses must be paid, Including workshop fees). Training 1s also 

available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid, Including workshop fees). Implementation and follow-up 

services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



CQntaCt Peter and Marian Halnsworth, Directors; ERIN Inc.; 376 Bridge St.; Dedham, MA 02026. 
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MARRS: MAINSTREAM AMPLIFICATION RESOURCE ROOM STUDY 

The use of technology 1n soundfleld amplification to Improve communication/Instruction 
for students 1n mainstream classes having hearing-related academic difficulties. 



tOtOCt QlldienCB Approved by JDRP as an Instruction technique 1n regular classrooms, grades 4-6, for 
" students possessing educationally significant hearing losses. 



dtSCflDtlOn The Project 1s directed toward Improving the basic academic skills of fourth-, fifth-, and 

r Vf sixth-grade target students while maintaining their participation 1n the "mainstream" of 
school activities. Regular classroom (least restrictive) placement eliminates much of the stigmatizing, labeling, 
segregating, and expense and scheduling complications of special education and Chapter I resource room programming. 
It provides educational opportunities to all students who may have minimal hearing losses, those with additional 
handicaps (Including LD, BD, and ED students), and average, below average and bright students as well. In addi- 
tion the project 1s designed to Improve reading and literacy levels of low income/dlsadvantaqed, rural /handicapped 
elementary school children. By Improving academic skills of students, the number of students who will have 
successful educational experiences will increase. 

The regular teacher conducts classes as usual for all students while wearing a lightweight cordless microphone, 
using amplification when lecture and oral Instructions are required, and switching the microphone off when 
working with Individual students or small groups. The cordless microphone permits the teacher to move freely 
about the classroom to Instruct from any area while maintaining a consistent signal approximately 10 decibels 
above the average noise level 1n the room. This level of amplification is maintained based on periodic sound 
readings 1n each classroom. Typical teacher usage 1s three hours per day or 15 hours per week. 

The use of ampi1f1cat1on in no way alters the teachers's habits or mobility, and no modification of Instructional 
techniques, scheduling, curriculum, or use of facilities or materials is required. 



COldenCe Of effeCtiljeneSS Analysis of data indicated that at all grade levels target students achieved 

T-scores on readlnc, and language arts achievement tests (basic skills) 
closer to the mean of the population after only one year of treatment. Target students maintained Improved 
academic scores for as many as three years. This positive change was observed regardless of mainstream grade 
assignment, subtest observed, or years of treatment. All of the positive changes were significant beyond an alpha 
« .05. The changes were equal to or greater than those obtained as the result of resource room instruction. 



implementation requirements 



Install and use soundfleld amplification equipment in classroom. 



finOnCIOl reaUhementS Purchase of soundfield amplification equipment, approximately $1,000 per 
' ' classroom amplified. Installation of equipment, approximately $10 per 

classroom. Maintenance and batteries average less than $50 per classroom per year. 



Semites QVQilQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project sites 

any time. >roject staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs 
to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up 
services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



CnntnCt Dr. Lewis S. Sarff, Director of Research; Wabash & Ohio Valley Special Education District; 

VVIItMVt ^ E; a 6286g> 378 . 2131 t 
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PROIECT MODIFICATION OF CHILDREN'S ORAL LANGUAGE 

A special program for training staff to work with students having language disabilities. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for language-handicapped students, preschool to adult. 



QCSCriptiOn This project 1s based on materials and Instructional methods of the Monterey Language Program. 

These language-teaching programs combine modern linguistic theory with advanced behavioral 
technology applied to teaching. The programs are universal: designed for any Individual with a language 
problem, regardless of the reason for that language-learning disability. The curriculum and Individual program 
design Include a screening procedure, Individual placement, automatic branching, and continuous data collection 
for evaluation. With the Monterey Language Program, 1t 1s possible to obtain accurate pre- and posttest measures 
of a student's progress 1n syntactical and overall expression. The program also helps language-deficient 
Individuals acquire language skills 1n a short period of time. It 1s completely Individualized and performance- 
based Instruction. In addition to providing materials, an objective of the project 1s to provide teachers with 
an instructional strategy and to assist them 1n becoming proficient in techniques for using the materials. 
Implementation of the program Includes training, on-site supervision, refresher conferences, and data monitoring. 
Language remediation services may be expanded without Increasing staff by using aides, parents, or other 
vol unteers. 

The language program 1s effective with children and adults defined as language delayed, deaf, hard-of-hear1ng, 
mentally retarded, or physically handicapped, and with the non-English-speaking or Engl1sh-as-second-language 
Individuals. It 1s particularly valuable 1n early childhood education centers, classes for the educable and 
trainable mentally retarded, and speech-correction centers. 



WldenCe Of effeCtiUeneSS Evaluation of significant language behavior 1n students was done through 

the Programmed Conditioning for Language Test. In 1973, mean pretest 
score for group was 13.2%; posttest, 98.6%. Other standardized tests were also used to demonstrate gains, e.g., 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test, and the Boehm. Data were collected 
over a two-year period. Students had varying language disabilities. 

inWlettientatiOn teauitetnentS An initial four- to five-day training workshop 1s required. Follow- 
■ "up on-site visits are required at scheduled Intervals. From two to 

four instructors should be selected for additional training, so they 1n turn can become trainers of new people 1n 
the district. Unit for training ranges from 10-20. 



financial reaUiteinentS The cost for adoption varies according to the location of the adopting agency, 
' " number of project participants, and degree of implementation. Cost for required 

program materials is: $124 per participant. Maintenance costs are minimal. 



SerVlCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment 

at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state and out of state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is 
conducted only at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to 
be negotiated). 



ERIC 



COntaCt Betty H. Igel; Monterey Learning Systems; 900 Welch Rd., Suite 11; Palo Alto, CA 94304. 
* (415) 324-8980. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROJECT 0KLAH0MA CHILD SERVICE DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR SECONDARY LO STUDENTS 

An Individualized diagnostic/prescriptive teaching Intervention system that has proven highly 
Successful with learning-disabled adolescents. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for learning-disabled students 1n grades 7-12. 



ascription The major goal of this project Is to provide each Identified learning-disabled student of 

secondary school age within the target population with a specific prescriptive learning program 
enabling that student to develop skills and knowledge at a rate commensurate with his/her ability level. The 
model is basically a diagnostic/prescriptive intervention system. Components include: a professionally staffed 
learning lab, a prescriptive diagnostician who has particular ability In developing educational Intervention 
programs for individual students, and a media library for use by the learning disabilities teacher to implement 
Intervention strategies. 

Students placed are those who were noted in a psychoeducatlonal evaluation to have a specific learning disability 
of a perceptual, conceptual, or integrative nature. 

The curriculum provided within this diagnostic/prescriptive project follows the curriculum offered In the regular 
classroom where possible. A student with a reading disability might spend two periods daily In the learning lab 
during English and social studies periods. Another student with a math disability might spend only one period 
each day 1n the learning lab during regular math class time. At other times, LD students are integrated Into 
the regular curriculum. This arrangement, the least restrictive alternative, does not necessitate that curriculum 
content be similar In the regular and learning lab classrooms. The content for the Teaming lab 1s determined 
by a orescription from the prescriptive teacher aimed at helping the student remediate or compensate for his/her 
learning disabil i ty. 



evidence of effectiveness A three-y^ar evaluation design showed a significant increase in verbal 

I.Q. (Wechsler Intelligence Scale) and reading achievement (WRAT and 
Durrell Reading Test) as compared to control group (actual gain in reading achievement 274% of expected gain) 
and a reliable Increase In areas of personal and social self-esteem (Piers-Harris Self Concept Scale). One in 
five students In the program (18%) is successfully mainstreamed after one year In the. program. 



ifflplCtnCntQtiQn FCQUifCmentS A classroom to use as a learning lab. A certified LD teacher to 
■ ■ staff the learning lab and a prescriptive diagnostician to write 

prescriptions and provide follow-up. A three-day training workshop from the Oklahoma Child Service Demonstra- 
tion Center. Equipment and materials appropriate for LD adolescents. A commitment to the model and Its use by 
the adopting school district. Expenses of a staff member from the developer project for a one-day follow-up 
consulting visit to adopter site. Pre/post Wide Range Achievement Test scores of all students in program must 
be provided to developer project. Adaptations are possible. 

financial ttaUittmtntS Start-up costs (excluding salaries) vary from $500-$2,500 per learning lab 

■ to provide for equipment and materials. A variety of high-Interest, 

low-vocabulary commercial materials is recommended. Equipment required (tape recorders, language masters, 
fllmstrlp viewers, calculators) is commonly found in learning labs. Other costs: travel, lodging, and meals 
tor two trainers during two-day training and one or two follow-up visits. 



$CrUiCe$ QVQllQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and out 
of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (travel and per diem must be paid). 
Trainlnn at project site Is conducted only as scheduled in November - January (all expenses mrjst be paid). 
Training is also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid, including cost of Training Manual). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



COntaCt Cel1a Kinz1e » Director; Oklahoma Child Service Demonstration Center; Hillside 
* w School; Rt. 3; Cushlng, OK 74023. (918) 225-4711 or -1882. 
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PRECISION TEACHING PROJECT 

A precision teaching model designed to remediate and build basic skills through practice 
and drill, setting performance standards, continuous measurement, and data-based decisions. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for all students, grades K-4. It has been used 1n other settings, 
but no evidence of effectiveness has been submlttrd to or approved by the Panel. 
The State of Montana has validated the use of Precision Teaching 1n grades K-12. 



description 



The overall Intent of the Precision Teaching Project has been to develop a model for the 
delivery of educational services to elementary students who have been Identified as experi- 
encing learning deficits. Precision teaching procedures have been used not only 1n identifying these students, 
but also as remediation tactics* (Precision teaching Is a set of measurement procedures based on direct, 
daily assessment.) A resource room 1s provided for students with more severe learning deficits, while the 
regular classroom deals with basic skills and minimal problems. 0ne-m1nute practice sheets are used extensively 
as a means of building basic tool skills to a level where students are capable of competing within the regular 
classroom. Direct and daily measurement procedures are employed, using both the manager and the student 1n 
recording and charting. Curricular decisions are based on available data. 

Resource teachers as well as regular classroom teachers use the precision teaching procedures, which Include 
curriculum materials developed within the project. Instructional methods Include one-minute practice sheets 
from the Precision Teaching materials bank and data-based decisions made from the standard behavior chart. 



evidence of effectiveness Of the 19 experimental/control group comparisons analyzed 1n 1973 using 

standardized achievement tests and one-minute probes, 15 variables 
measured showed the experimental group to be superior on the posttest. In 1976, a follow-up study of the 
students Identified and remediated in 1973 showed the experimental group still superior in 79% of variables as 
measured by the California Achievement Test, Wide Range Achievement Test, and one-m1nute probes. In 1979, a 
longitudinal study using standardized tests (ITBS) showed that Precision Teaching-trained students (K-4) 
scored significantly higher than control counterparts 1n math, reading, and spelling. 

inip\Ctt}CntQtiOn teOUiremSntS An adoption commitment can be made by any unit — district (urban/ 
■ * rural), single school, or classroom. For on-site training, units 

should be limited to 20, and for off-site training to 25. Adopting units should include building or program 
administrator, support personnel (e.g., psychologist), and regular education and/or special education teachers. 
Initial training requires three days and 1s available at project or adopter site, and additional follow-up 
training (three days maximum) 1s provided at adopter site. Equipment costs are minimal. In most cases existing 
facilities can be used. Adopting units agree to Implement all five components. 

finQnCIQl fCQUIfementS Training Manual, $8 (one per trainee); chart paper, $35 per ream (two sheets 

* per child); Materials Directory, $3 (one per school); practice sheets, 10£ per 

sheet (minimum of 500 sheets). Optional: 0ne-m1nute timer, stopwatch, or timing tape (one per trainee); 
Implementation Handbook, $5 (one per school); Mathematics Notebook, $52 (one per school, includes 500 practice 
sheets); Language Arts Notebooks I and II, $52 each (one per school, Include SOU practice sheets each). 

SB f VICBS QOQHQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 
1s conducted at project site between October and April (all expenses must be paid, Including a $300 training 
fee and cost of training materials). Training 1s also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ERLC 



tOntaCt Ra y Beck, Project Director; Precision Teaching Project; 3300 Third Street Northeast; Great Falls, 
* W KT 59404. (406 ) 791-2270. 
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THE RUTLAND CENTER - DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY MODEL FOR TREATING EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
CHILDREN 

A community-based psychoeducational facility that offers a developmental curriculum tc 
severely emotionally disturbed or autistic children from birth to 16 years, their parents, 
and teachers. 



tOFQtt QUdttntt Approved by JDRP for severely emotionally disturbed or autistic children from birth to 
9 age 8, their families, and teachers. This program has been used 1n other settings with 

children to age 16, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

QCSCFiptiOn The Rutland Center Developmental Therapy Model is the result of e*ght years of Intensive 

effort by the Rutland Center staff. Developmental Therapy 1s a therapeutic curriculum for 
social and emotional growth used In a classroom setting with groups of four to eight individuals. On the 
assumption that disturbed or autistic children go through the same stages of development that normal youngsters 
do, but at a different pace, the curriculum guides treatment and measures progress by focusing on the normal 
developmental milestones that all children must master. Developmental Therapy has thus established Itself as 
a "growth model" rather than a "deficit model. M The model 1s composed of four curriculum areas (behavior, 
communication, socialization, and preacademlcs) arranged 1n five developmental stages, each requiring different 
emphases and techniques. Special services to parents are an Integral part of the approach. Developmental 
Therapy also emphasizes concurrent placement with nonhandl capped children. This mainst reaming aspect of the 
model requires that regular school experiences mesh smoothly with intensive Developmental Therapy experiences. 

In response to P.L. 94-142, two resources are available that emphasize how to plan, Implement, and evaluate an 
Individualized Education Program (IEP) using the developmental approach. The National Technical Assistance 
Office offers four types of technical assistance 1n the treatment of severely emotionally disturbed preschool 
children. This assistance, which includes Information dissemination, program planning and design, training, 
and program evaluation, 1s provided through site visits and exchange of audiovisual materials. The Developmental 
Therapy Institute provides on-site, year-long assistance to individuals, schools, and agencies concerned with 
training personnel to serve school -age severely emotionally disturbed and autistic children. Institute staff 
provide assessment of training needs, design an inservlce Instructional sequence, and Implement the training 
program at the agency site with periodic visits. 



CVldenCC Of effeCtiWneSS The model assumes five distinct stages. Progress through stages is mea- 
sured by the Developmental Therapy Objectives, 171 statements outlining a 
sequence of developmental milestones. Mastering these objectives makes normal growth possible. Each child's 
treatment focuses on appropriate objectives, and children are grouped by similar major objectives. Data col- 
lected clearly show sequential mastery and steady progress by children. 



itnnletnentQtlOn reOUkententS Agencies interested 1n adopting the Rutland Center Developmental 

■ ' Therapy model must: use the Developmental Therapy curriculum, 

Including concurrent placement 1n a normal setting whenever possible; provide referral, Intake, and diagnostic 
services; provide a minimum of one supervisor, two teachers, and two support personnel; provide release time for 
training; and Include parents and regular teachers in the treatment process. Since travel expenses depend on 
the number of visits requ1red c the number of individuals Involved, and distances traveled, they are negotiated 
separately. 

finQntlQl reQUirententS The cost of the program is approximately $1 ,800 per child. This figure 
' * Includes diagnostics, services to parents and children, teachers, and program 

evaluation. Cost figure 1s based on operating the 24 centers supported totally by state funds (Georgia Psycho- 
educational Center Network). 



SerOiCeS Oltailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional sites 1n home state and out of state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s 
conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s also available at adopter site (costs to be 
negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



contact 



Karen R. Davis, Project Director; National Technical Assistance Office; 125 Minor St.; Athens, GA 
30606. (404) 542-6076 or 549-3030. Mary M. Wood, Director; Developmental Therapy Institute; 
College of Education; 570 Aderhold Hall; University of Georgia; Athens, GA 30602. (404) 542-1685, 
ext. 50 or 70. 
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SKI*HI 



A comprehensive program providing Identification, hearing aid management, communication, 
auditory, and language facilitation through home management for hearing-handicapped children 
birth tc age 6* 



target audience 

Approved by JDRP for hearing-Impaired Infants and young children birth to age 6 and 
9 their families. 



QBStriptiOtt $KI*HI 1s a comprehensive program that provides screening, audlologlcal , diagnostic, and 

assessment services and a complete home Intervention curriculum for hearing-Impaired children 
(birth to age 6) and their families. 

The program Is designed to provide services to a state-wide or larger population area; however SKI*HI effectively 
meets the needs of regional, district, rural, small, and private agencies. It Includes a system for -hospital 
screening for high-risk Infants. A diagnostic and supportive entry process ensures efficient, expeditious 
entry of children and families Into the program. 

A complete home Intervention curriculum 1s provided. It Includes a home hearing aid program, a home communi- 
cation program, a home auditory program, a home total communication program, and a home language program. 
Psychological, emotional, and child-development support are provided for parents 1n the home. Weekly, monthly, 
and comprehensive quarterly assessment of child and family 1s. performed. Part-time parent advisers living 
1n the area visit homes weekly to deliver the curriculum. A format for home visits 1s provided. 

A support system of ongoing audlologlcal services, a hearing aid evaluation and loaner system, video units and 
tapes for total communication, hearing aid molds, psychological services, parent group services, and a compre- 
hensive evaluation system are provided. 



evidence of effectiveness 



The Discrepancy Evaluation Model 1s used. REEL, the SKI*HI Receptive 
Language Test, the SKI*HI Language Development Scale, and observational 
checklists are used. Pre/post measures showed a gain of 16 months 1n language after 11 months of treatment; 
significant differences 1n treatment and comparison groups were seen. Early-treatment group showed higher gains 
than late-treatment group. 



implementation requirements One full-time or part-time professional to make home visits 1s the 

minimum requirement. This person must have basic SKI*HI training 1n 
delivery of a home Intervention program for hearing- Imp aired Infants. 
Travel 1s necessary. For maximum effect, a hearing aid bank, hearing screening, and audlologlcal, psychological, 
and child development services should be provided. Earmolds, library books, video-playback units, and total 
communication tapes should be provided. In larger programs, supervision and administration are necessary. 

finQnCiQl re(\U\rementS Complete services for ll months (Including all direct and supportive services) 

cost approximately $1 ,549 per child. Start-up costs are minimal. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training 1s available at adopter sites (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are 
available tc adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ERLC 



COntaCt Dr * Thomas C Clark, Director; Project. ';KI*HI; Department of Communicative Disorders UMC10; 
Utah State University; Logan, UT 84322. (801) 750-1369 or -1382. 
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PROJECT SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES (SIMS) 

A program using management strategies and a structured, sequenced curriculum to help teachers 
plan appropriate Instructional programs for disabled readers. 



taraet audience Approved by JDRP for disabled readers grades 1-12 needing basic coding skills, and 
for learning disabilities teachers serving that population. This program has been 
used 1n other settings with special ?ducat1on groups, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 
approved by the Panel . 

deSCtiptlOn A discrepancy model for solving performance problems provides the framework for the SIMS 

curriculum. The SIMS curriculum consists of a hierarchical sequence of 53 objectives needed 
to acquire the basic coding skills of reading and spelling. 

The curriculum contains word and sentence lists for each of the 53 objectives to monitor the accuracy of skill 
acquisition for each Individual child. Additional word lists for each objective are designed to monitor the 
proficiency with which a student decodes words of a particular pattern. There are four stories for each of 
the 53 objectives. Written language worksheets with controlled reading levels matching the word 11st level 
provide activities simultaneously developing the student's writing skills. Comprehension Questions and work- 
sheets for Scanning Stories are used to develop Independent study skills. SIMS teachers are trained to use 
data decision rules to plan appropriate Instructional Interventions. 




eUldeiiCe Of effeCtiVeneSS Scores from the Wide Range Achievement Test administered to students 

grades 1-12, 1976-77, were compared to groups with and without SIMS 
treatment. Analysis'of covaMance (with pretest score and grade as covarlants) confirmed that SIMS students 
performed significantly better than non-SIMS students (positive < .001 level). 



implptTientQtiOn teQUitementS SIMS can be adopted as a comprehensive program of materials and 

■ ' procedures, or partially as Instrjctional management strategies to 

be used with commercially available materials. A two-day teacher training workshop must precede adoption. 
Adoption site must provide a liaison person. Pre- and posttest data must be supplied by adopter. Follow-up 
1s recommended. 



financial teQUitementS For the installation year, the cost per teacher trained 1s $84 for materials, 
1 * plus $95 for Teacher Inservlce Training Package which is used 1n training 

all teachers. SIMS Concept Assessment Test, SIMS Reading and Spelling Program, Comprehension Questions and 
Scanning Stories, and SIMS Written Language Program, $65 for total package. 



$erijiCe$ available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (adopter Days only Its own 
costs). Training 1s also available at adopter site (trainer travel and per diem must be paid). Implementation 
and follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and per diem must be paid). 



tQntQtt Karen Nelson, SIMS Project Coordinator; Division of Special Education; Minneapolis Public 
vvutu»» Scnools; 1 501 Aldrlch Ave. N; Minneapolis, MN 55411-3398. (612) 529-4189. 
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THE TEACHING RESEARCH INFANT AND CHILD CENTER CLASSROOM FOR KQDERAltLY AND SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

An Individualized skills Instruction program for moderately to severely handicapped 
children. 



tOfQCt QU(lit nCt Approved by JDRP for moderately to severely handicapped children ages 1-8, 

9 Including mentally retarded, cerebral palsied, autistic, emotionally disturbed, 

deaf/blind, and hearing Impaired, 

dt$t FiptlOfl The model Is a complete classroom management system with staff roles of teacher, aide, and vol- 
■ unteer clearly specified. Children are assessed on skills selected from the Teaching Research 

Curriculum for Moderately and Severely Handicapped . Test results are used to determine which skills will be 
taughU The deficit skills are prioritized by the parent and educational staff. After priorities are established, 
Instructional programs are prepared for each child. 

A program prescribes the skill to be taught, the way In which the materials are to be presented, and the feedback 
to be given to the child. Trained volunteers play an Important role In this model. They are taught how to 
deliver cues and feedback and how to record the child's appropriate and Inappropriate responses to Instruction. 
Maintenance of volunteer skills Is objectively monitored by the teacher. Volunteers Implement the Instructional 
programs with each child and record child performance data In a specified manner. The teacher uses the daily 
data to make teaching decisions concerning Individual programs fcr the following day and to ascertain whether 
sequencing, cue presentation, or feedback need to be altered. 

When group Instruction occurs, the teacher Interacts with each child according to his/her individual Instructional 
program. In this model , group "instruction Is provided only by the teacher or aide. Generalization of acquired 
skills Is also stressed 1n this model. Teachers Implementing the model also learn a system for managing In- 
appropriate behaviors. Some instructional programs are selected by parent and teacher to be taught In the home, 
and these are coordinated with programs \\\ the school. Teaching periods In the home vary from 10 to 30 minutes. 
Approximately 85% of the parents of project children participate in home instruction. 



tOM&tOtt Oj CfftttiOtnCSS Using a multiple baseline approach, it was demonstrated that within the 

Teaching Research Infant and Child Center a mean of 7.9 skills per month 
was acquired by a child without Instruction, while 64.4 skills per month were acquired with Instruction. 
Replication-site children acquired a mean of 9.1 stcllls without Instruction and 90.1 skills with instruction. 



implement QtlOn TeOUIfementS Tne model can be used by an Individual classroom. Inservlce training 

■ "of the teacher Is required. Training for the aide and supervisory 

staff Is recommended. Inservlce training Includes a one-week training session at Teaching Research and follow-up 
technical assistance visits to the trainees' work site. 



finOnClOl teQUltementS Adoption of the Data-Based Classroom Model requires no special staffing ratios 
" ■ or unusual curricular materials. Therefore, standard operating costs for a 

special education classroom would apply. Costs Incurred in training Include: tuition, $310; travel to Monmouth, 
OR, and travel to trainees' work site for follow-up technical assistance. 



SeFUICeS QOOlloble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training Is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training Is 
also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to 
be negotiated). 



ERLC 



tOUtOtt Torry Piazza Templeman; Teaching Research; Western Oregon State College; Todd Hall; Monmouth, OR 



Development il Funding: USOE BEH 
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SECTION A-U: ARTS /COmUN I CAT I ON /TECHNOLOGY* 



project COFFEE (Cooperative Federation for Educational Experiences) 

— Massachusetts A-11.3 

INDIVIDUALIZED PRESCRIPTIVE ARITHMETIC SKILLS SYSTEM (I PASS) — Rhode Island. . . .A-11.4 

MEDIA NOW — Iowa A-11.5 

MERRIMACK EDUCATION CENTER CAI PROJECT — Massachusetts A-11.6 

URBAN ARTS PROGRAM — Minnesota A-11.7 

UTILIZING COMPUTERS IN THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY MATHEMATICS — New Jersey A-11.8 



*See Sectional Cross-Ref erence Index, p. D-9 , for related programs. 



A-ll.l 



PROJECT Pf:0JECT C0FFEE (Cooperative Federation for Educational Experiences) 

A comprehensive Instructional and occupational training and counseling program. 



tQfQCt OUdiCtlCC Approved by JDRP as an alternative occupational education program 1n high technology 
9 for alienated/disaffected secondary students. 



UCStflptlOt] Project COFFEE was developed In response to the employment demands of high technology and the 
■ Increasing number of alienated, disaffected secondary school-age students as a comprehensive 

Instructional program. Project COFFEE has uniquely Integrated four components: an academic component that provides 
relevant (occupational and life-coping) basic skills Instruction based on an individualized educational plan; an 
occupational component that provides hands-on educational experiences In an adult-like high technology work environ- 
ment while reinforcing basic skills; a counseling component that provides occupational and emotional support utili- 
zing state, regional, and local social service agencies; and a physical education component that offers a program of 
recreational activities adapted to enable students to develop a sense of self-accomplishment and group cooperation. 
Each occupational program features job entry skills, job placement skills, shadowing experiences, and a related 
work-study program. Occupational components Include: electronic assembly, data processing, building and grounds 
maintenance, horticulture/agriculture, and distributive education. 

Project COFFEE was developed by a regional cooperative federation of -seven school districts and a highly successful 
partnership with high technology business and Industry. This partnership has provided educational assistance In 
curriculum development, staff training, occupational training materials, equipment acquisition, competency-based 
assessments, Internship experiences, and more. Materials Include: program manual, basic skills curriculum guide, 
guidelines for Industry/education linkage, guidelines for inter-agency collaboration/community outreach, procedures 
manual for development of ccinpetency-based assessments, and diagnostic needs assessment survey manual for student 
survival skills course. 



evidence of effectiveness Three years 1 scores (1978-1981) on the Stanford Achievement Test documented 

positive trends through scale score gains not only during the program but 
when compared to three years' scores prior to entry In project COFFEE. Three-yedr testing with the Tennessee Self 
Concept Scales documented significantly higher gains for project students than for members of two comparable groups. 
Students participating In the data processing and electronic assembly program demonstrated acquisition of entry- 
level skills as measured by a competency-based assessment Instrument. Students demonstrated a statistically signi- 
ficant decrease In absenteeism when compared to a large group of comparable students. 

itnplCmCntOtiOn tCQUIfClMtttS Support of educators, parents, community, school board, local special 
* ■ service agencies, and related business/Industries is essential. The 

project may be adopted by a single school district or by a federation of school districts (cost effective). The 
program functions extremely well as a "school within a school"; therefore, no additional building site 1s required. 
Staffing of the program requires team teaching by a special needs Instructor and an occupational Instructor for each 
occupational component adopted. Implementation of a realistic work environment with state-of-the-art equipment Is 
required. An effective communication plan with students, parents, educators, local social services agencies, and 
related business and Industry Is required. 



filtOnCiol fCOUItCtnCntS Cost of replicating the program is approximately $2,500 to $3,000 per 
1 ■ or $45,000 to $50,000 per training program (15 to 20 students). Effe 



sr student 
Effectiveness 

of the program 1s greatly enhanced by maximum utilization of existing government-supported social service agencies 
and Industry/education Initiatives. 



SSfUlCCS (HtQilQbIC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at the project site 

by appointment. Project staff can attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to 
be arranged). Training Is available for potential out-of-state adopters at their site or at developer/demonstrator 
site. Follow-up technical assistance Is also available. Materials are available at nominal charge. 



COntQCt John R - PhllHpo, Project Director, or Margaret V. Reed, Project Evaluator; Project COFFEE; Oxford 
High School Annex; Main Street; Oxford, MA 01540. (617) 987-1626 or -1627. 



Developmental Funding: Vocational Education 



JDRP No. 82-25 Approved: 5/19/82 
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PWICT 



INDIVIDUALIZED PRESCRIPTIVE ARITHMETIC SKILLS SYSTEM (IPASS) 

A computer managed criterion-referenced testing and Instructional program in basic mathematical 
skills utilizing microcomputers. 



tOYQtt QllditnCC Approved by JDRP as a supplementary mathematics program for grades 5 and 6. 



description 




computers and sped-. . 3 - 

progress in a compensatory educati 

IPASS Includes locally developed criterion-referenced tests, instructional and management software, cross-referenced 
tests, cross-referenced instructional resource file, and guides for teachers and students. 

IPASS objectives can be used to supplement most mathematic curricula without modification. 



CVidMCC Of effettWttteSS Gains shown by students between pre- and posttesting on Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests in 1980-1981 are substantial and significant — 14 NCEs at grade 
5 and 15 NCEs at grade 6. At both grades, those gains were about twice the size of national Chapter I gains for 
math projects at the same grade levels using the same testing cycles. The results represent gains from nine differ- 
ent school settings. Gains across sites are similar and have been similar in the past. Previous years' evaluations 
of the project do show sizeable gains for both grades in all project years. 

ifflplCfflCntOtiOn teQUItententS IPASS is designed as a "pull-out" program in which the student receives 

■ ■ two 30-m1nute sessions per week. Using two microcomputers and a teacher 

or aide, up to 40 students per week can be served. IPASS can be adapted to a classroom or laboratory setting. 
IPASS software is available 1n tape format for TRS-80 Model 1 1/ 1 1 1 16K cassette systems. A disk version 1s also 
available for TRS-80 Model I / 1 1 1 disk system (32K minimum). At least one printer must be available for the test 
correction, diagnosis, and prescription. An Intensive training program is required to fully implement IPASS. How- 
ever, no special computer skills are required. Provision is made within the IPASS program for locally available 
Instructional resources to be merged Into the remediation activities. 

financial teQUitementS A fee of $250 is charged for the IPASS software, including computer programs, 

■ criterion-referenced tests, student profile sheets, instructional resource file, 

and procedure guides for teachers and students. One copy of these materials is Included and permission 1s given 
to reproduce any and all materials and programs in quantities necessary for the adopting school district. 



SerVICeS available Awareness materials are available at no costs. Visitors are welcome at any time by 

appointment. Project IPASS staff members are available to explain and demonstrate 
IPASS at both In-state and out-of-state awareness meetings (cost to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at 
the project site and is also available at an adopter site (cost to be negotiated). Implementation and follow- 
up services are available (costs to be negotiated). Telephone hot-Hne 1s available to adopter districts at any 
time during normal hours. 



COntaCt Robert R. Reynolds, Director; Project IPASS; 
Pawtucket, RI 02860. (401) 728-2120. 



Pawtucket School Department; Park Place; 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 



JDRP No. 82-15 Approved: 5/12/82 
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pwect 



MEDIA NOW 

A production-centered laboratory course of study 1n mass media technology and production 
techniques that helps students understand and cope with the Influences of the mass media. 



tQfQCt QUdlCnt£ Approved by JDRP as a media study program for students in grades 7*12. 



uCStFiPtlOn Media Now was developed by the Southwest Iowa Learning Resource Center to help students cope 
■ with the Influences of communication technology. Students on the high school level, through 

a systematic, hands-on exploration of mass media techniques and Influences, develop critical viewing and listen- 
ing skills to help them cope with the persuasive power of the mass media. 

Recent studies and observations suggest ttiat teenagers rate the mass media as an overwhelming Influence on how 
they Interact with their family and social environment. Of the 10 most listed Influences, over half were mass 
media related. Parents and youth leaders have also expressed a need to provide teenagers with Information to 
make them less susceptible to mass media technology. 

This course contains 623 reading, writing, and production tasks organized at four levels which motivate students 
to evaluate, Interpret, analyze, and better appreciate media technology. The program can be conducted In the 
traditional classroom time periods and 1s often offered by the language arts department, although other discipline 
areas can also Incorporate selected components. The program design Includes performance objectives and "learning 
by doing" as a part of the management system. The course organization Includes 50 "learning packages" grouped 
under seven modules which Include Production, Hardware, Aesthetics, Genre, Evaluation, Message Interpretation, 
and Presentation. Modules can be taught with existing staff by utilizing Media Now course materials which Include 
the 50 learning packages, student lab manuals and a teacher's guide. Various hardware items normally available 
1n most schools will be needed depending upon selected objectives. 

Students, teachers, and others Involved with the program will: change media use patterns by viewing and listening 
critically to selected media messages; evaluate, interpret, analyze, appreciate, and communicate through various 
communication forms; read, manipulate, listen to, watch, experiment with, and selectively use communication tech- 
nology; and photograph, record, talk, create, act (drama), discuss, f1lm/v1deotape, and gather data during the 
course. 



evidence of effectiveness Research (1972-74) employed project-developed Instruments in a pre/posttest 

control group design; testing Included 25 Iowa high schools encompassing 
1nner-c1ty, suburban, large rural, and small rural districts. Field testing and evaluation have Included 140 Iowa 
school districts. Significant gains (as compared with control students) were scored by Media Now students. Con- 
tinued evaluation results (1980-81) show that Media Now provides students with the knowledge and skills required 
for informed media consumption and skilled media production. 

ifflplefflCntQtiOn reaUirementS Adopters of Media Now must purchase one Media Now Course of Study, 

* ' which Includes 50 LAPs and appropriate manuals, or Individual modules 

or packages. The program can be adopted by an Individual teacher, or may be used 1n a team approach. At least 
two staff members from adopting schools must be trained in a two-day workshop. Media Now can be used 1n a normal 
classroom setting where minor furniture movement 1s possible. Darkroom facilities are helpful but not mandatory. 
Basic media production equipment is needed depending upon selected goals and objectives. 



financial reaUirementS Media Now full course of study, $960; Student Learning Activity Guide (SLAG), 
' " $9 (one per student recommended); Student Learning Activity Book (SLAB), $9 

(one for every two students recommended); Teacher Activity Book (TAB), $12. All modules and packages are available 
on an individual basis; training fees negotiated. 



$efUICe$ available Awareness materials available at no cost. Visitors welcome by appointment. Staff 

available for out-of-state awareness meetings (cost to be negotiated). Training 1s 
conducted at adopter sites or at demonstration s'te (cost to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services 
available to adopter (cost to be negotiated). Toll-free telephone consultation available at (800) 831-5886. 



tOntaCt Ron Curtis, Director Media Now; experience education; 401 Reed Street; Red Oak, IA 51566. 
lV (800) 831-5886 or (712) 623-4913. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA TITLE III JDRP No. 75-34 Approved: 5/13/75 
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PROMT 



HERRIMACK EDUCATION CENTER CAI PROJECT 

A computer-assisted instructional program to augment the basic skill areas of ridding and 
mathematics. 



target audience 

Approved by JDRP for compensatory education students, grades 2-9. 



uCSCrfptfOn This project provides Individualized, structured, and sequenced reading drill and practice and 
tutorial services for students In Title I classrooms. As part of a comprehensive system, the 
program combines commercially available courseware with supportive organizational arrangements Including personnel 
training, materials, manuals, hardware and software maintenance, learning environment management, and technical 
assistance. 

Based upon each student's measured strengths and weaknesses, a reading specialist places him/her in the appropriate 
instructional level. Daily, all eligible students receive 30 minutes of Individually tailored basic skills reme- 
dial instruction. Materials for Instruction have been organized In a series of age/grade curriculum strands that 
are available in both computer -assisted Instruction (CAI) and paper-and-pencl 1 form. Two thirds of classtlme is 
spent In small group or tutorial sessions with the teacher. The remaining third Is spent interacting with the CAI 
system. Information is presented to each student in small chunks. Depending on what type of response a student 
makes, the computer takes an appropriate step -- for a correct response, reinforcement and new material; for an 
Incorrect response, a chance to try again. The teacher can assign the student a special drill for remediation 
when necessary. 

The computer management system thus keeps track of each student's progress, and generates reports for use by 
teacher and administrators. Procedures have been adapted to serve a multi -school district delivery system, and a 
management technical assistance system exists to guide Implementation of the program as a supplement to the regu- 
lar program. 

This project has been identified as an NDN Technology Lighthouse Center. In addition to the JDRP approved program, 
visitors to the project site can see other applications of the uses of computers in education. 



evidence of effectiveness Experimental groups whose regular instruction program Is augmented by 

computer-assisted Instruction in reading outperformed their Title I 
comparison groups on Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 



fflip/lfllffl tfl tf Off TCQUlfCnttntS Adopter would Install a cluster of eight terminals, a central process- 
■ * ing unit, and a printer In a computer laboratory setting (single class- 
room Is adequate). Classroom teachers can use the system with very little training. No additional staff Is 
requi red. 



finQtltlQl ttaiiitttntntS Host computer services 96 terminals (12 clusters of eight terminals). Each 

cluster services 240-300 students during the normal school week. Cost is 
turnkey except for telephone connection which varies with installation site. Cost includes training, technical 
assistance, full maintenance, lease-purchasing of equipment, Insurance, evaluation assistance, all courseware, 
stand-by terminal tests, etc. Cost of cluster of eight terminals Is $30,950 for years one and two. Cost reduces 
to $13,350 year three and thereafter. 

services available Awareness materials (Including evaluation report) available at minimum cost. Visi- 
tations scheduled bi-weekly. Project staff available to attend awareness meetings In 
and out of state (costs to be shared). Training done at adopter site as well as project site. 



COntatt Richard Lavln, Director; Merrimack Education Center Computer-Assisted Instruction Program; 101 Mill 
Road; Chelmsford, MA 01824. (627) 256-3985. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title I JDRP No. 82-34 Approved: 6/2/82 
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URBAN ARTS PROGRAM - 

A program used to Improve Instruction in all the arts and to expand school use of community 
art facilities. 



target audience 

Appro/ed by JORP for grades 7-12. This program has been used in grades K-6, but no 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



de$CnptiOn Since 1970, Minneapolis Schools' Urban Arts program has enabled students to learn from artists 
and arts organizations. Responding to two basic needs for better use of the arts in educa- 
tion and better use of a community's arts resources — Urban Arts adapts its key practices to each school's needs 
and resources. The initial training session focuses on Identifying such needs and resources through conferences 
with teachers and administrators and develops a local plan for Urban Arts practices that fits each school. Five 
strategies are used: arts practicum workshops for students' arts support crews as curators, camera persons, 
stage managers, graphics designers, and writers; placing artists in classrooms with students and teachers; activa- 
ting teachers' arts talents and skills to develop an arts collaborative; connecting arts events and exhibitions 
to curriculum; and joining the community In arts celebrations. 

The program's goal is to give all students the opportunity to learn with artists and the arts while developing 
their own aesthetic judgements. Understanding of the arts Is acquired by training, practice, and experience 
through an instructional manner that 1s direct, Immediate, and personal. Basic to the program Is the idea that 
the community is an appropriate place to learn the arts. Workshops with students and teachers are held where the 
arts are created, housed, and performed. Existing arts facilities in the community — museums, galleries, work- 
shops, concert halls, theaters, and studios -- are used extensively. 

Adoption requires three to six days of training workshops for teachers and community arts persons to adopt the 
five basic strategies and to set up a management group. Local artists supplement teachers, and teachers with 
special talents often work as artists for the program. Three workshops are provided for adopters (a minimum of 
eight and a maximum of 60 persons per training session) at the adopter site, with a visit to the original site 
optional. The program can be replicated in districts of any size, Including those 1n rural areas. Urban Arts 
has been adopted for programs for the gifted and talented in many locations. 



evidence of effectiveness An interjudge strategy of evaluation has yielded a reliable and consistent 

success rating for program goals and objectives. Fifty randomly selected 
students kept daily journals, which were analyzed and categorized as Personal Reports of Subjective Experience, 
an evaluation procedure copyrighted by Creative Humani sties, Inc. 



implementation reaUirementS The Manual for Adopting Urban Arts provides guidance for planning 

* and implementing a custom-made program for each school that employs 

variations of the five program strategies. Implementation results from plans made during training for use of 
available resources in the school and community. 



financial requirements 

Annual maintenance has ranged between $3,000 and $36,000, depending on school 
size and program complexity. 



$erifiet$ aOailablt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted only at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Imple- 
mentation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). Training for adopters 
provides the service of an experienced arts consultant for six days. 




COntaCt Wallace Kennedy, Project Trainer; Urban Arts Developer/Demonstrator Project; Exchange at the 
Teacher's Center; 110 Pattee Hall; 150 Plllsbury Drive, SE; Minneapolis, MN 55455. 
(612) 376-8234. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title III JDRP No* 75-27 Approved: 5/7/75 
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PROJECT UTILIZING C0MPUTERS IN THE TEACHING 0F SECONDARY MATHEMATICS 

A program of microcomputer-based instructional materials and techniques to Improve 
mathematics skills. 



tQTQtt QlldiCnCt Approved by JDRP for students of all skill levels, grades 9-12. 



dtStTIDtiOtt A need for greater student achievement and motivation 1n math was apparent to teachers 1n the 

■ Asbury Park School District when a survey of enrollment 1n higher level math courses showed that 

a majority of students were not electing math courses beyond the one-year baste math course. Because computer 
literacy now ranks as a basic skill area, microcomputer-based Instructional materials and techniques were devel- 
oped which, when used as specified, would improve students' skills in the areas of secondary level mathematics — 
Mathematics II, Algebra I, Algebra II, and Trigonometry. Using this approach, students are given the opportunity 
to experience computer simulations, tutorial exercises, and basic programming capabilities as they relate to the 
particular objectives for student achievement 1n both required and advanced math courses. The program uses 30 
computer-based teaching units which are integrated Into the existing curriculum. For each unit, one or more com- 
puter programs exist for students' use as an Integral part of the dally lesson plans. When students reach project 
topics 1n the normal course of study, they are assigned to a classroom equipped with computer terminals. The 
teacher provides an introduction to the topic 1f necessary, utilizing conventional techniques such as lecture, 
question and answer, and blackboard presentations. Students are then Instructed either to access specific computer 
programs designed to apply the concept or skill that was the objective for the lesson, obtain detailed explanations 
of concepts or skills, or receive Instructions as to how to proceed with Independent Investigations utilizing the 
informatlcn provided. During this time, the teacher serves as a resource person providing Individualized assist- 
ance. A follow-up discussion is held at the end of the class period and work is assigned from the text or from a 
worksheet generated as part of the computer program. Each unit and Its objectives are easily cross-referenced 
to the text 1n use by page and skill area, thus making it possible for the Instructor to identify and coordinate 
computer activities with regular course offerings. No more than one normal class period is necessary for the 
duration of a lesson utilizing the computers. 

This project has been Identified as an NDN Technology Lighthouse Center. In addition to the JRDP approved program, 
visitors to the project site can see other applications of the uses of computers 1n education. 



t\)\dtf\Ct Oi tf{CttW€nC$$ As expected, both treatment and comparison groups gained from pretest to 

9 99 posttest on standard achievement tests but differences between the two 

groups were from .8 to 1.4 standard deviation (SD) units greater for the treatment groups. Gains for the four 
treatment courses ranged from 1.7 to 3.4 SD units. On criterion-referenced tests, students 1n the treatment 
groups made gains 1n SD units that were noticeably greater than students 1n comparison groups: 2.9 1n General 
Mathematics; 1.8 1n Algebra I; 1.0 1n Algebra II; and 1.2 1n Trigonometry. 

implementation reaUkementS *° additional or special staff 1s necessary to replicate the project. 

■ ■ At least five days of on-site training and Installation by project 1s 

required. A minimum of seven stations (terminals or microcomputers) 1s sufficient to conduct the project. Dis- 
trict with limited computer access may wish to Implement the project In a lab or sma«l group setting with fewer 
stations. 



finQnClQl reQUiremetttS Start-up costs are largely dependent on the availability of computer hardware. 
' ■ Various hardware configurations and on-going costs associated are available 

from the project, ranging from $3 per student (based on 300 students) to $143. 



SeWiCeS available Awareness materials are available upon request. Visitors are welcome at the project 

site by appointment. Project staff are available to attend awareness and training 
sessions out of state (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters 
(costs to be negotiated). 



tnntCItt Jack DeTalvo, District Supervisor of Instruction; Utilizing Computers 1n the Teaching of Secondary 
*vii»M»fr Mathematics; Asbury Park Board of Education; 1506 Park Avenue; Asbury Park, NJ 07712. (201 ) 
774-0888. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C JDRP No. 82-17 Approved: 4/29/82 

Compiled Summer 1951 
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SECTION A-12: GIFTED AMD TALKMTKD/HKALTH /PHYSICAL EDUCATION/SPECIAL INTERESTS* 



COMPUTERONICS: Gifted Child Project — Florida A-12. 3 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS AND THINKING SKILLS (CATS) — Utah A-12 .4 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education — Georgia A-12* 5 

HAVE A HEALTHY HEART — Washington A-12 .6 

INDIVIDU/U, PROGRESS PROGRAM — Washington A-12 .7 

INSTITUTE FOR CREATIVE EDUCATION — New Jersey . . A-12 .8 

KIDS KITS (Kids Interest Discovery Studies Kits) — Colorado A-12. 9 

MUSCOGEE HEALTH PROJECT (Health Through Science) — Georgia A-12. 10 

OMBUDSMAN — North Carolina. . . . A-12. 11 

PEOPEL: Physical Education Opportunity Program for Exceptional-handicapped 

Learners — Arizona A-12. 12 

SCHOOL HEALTH CURRICULUM PROJECT (SHCP) — California A-12. 13 

SEQUENTIAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION REFORM: The M-5 Project — North Carolina A-12. 14 

TALENTS UNLIMITED — Alabama t A-12. 15 



*See Sectional Cross-Ref erence Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 
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COMPUTERONICS: Gifted Child Project 

A course 1n programming, problem solving, and computer literacy. 



tOfQtt aildienCe Approved by JORP for gifted and high-achieving students 1n grades 6 and 7. This program 
u 3 u " wl " iW has been used In other settings with gifted and high-achieving students 1n grades 5 and 
8 and with students of a wide range of abilities in grades 5-8, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submit- 
ted to or approved by the Panel. 

dCSCHDtlOn Computeronics is a 35-40-hour course in programming, problem solving, and computer literacy. 

* r MW " The project was developed to meet an Identified need for problem solving materials for gifted 
and h1gh-ach1ev1ng middle school students. A survey by the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics to deter- 
mine priorities for school mathematics for the 1980s showed that problem solving received the highest ranking 
for curriculum emphasis. In addition, 90% felt that problem solving should place emphasis on the use of com- 
puters. The Increased availability of microcomputers in homes and schools has made it Imperative that educators 
find ways to maximize their use 1n the classroom for all students as well as the gifted and talented. 

Computeronics provides students an opportunity to: learn a simple programming language; use computers to solve 
problems; and see the ways that computers affect their lives. The course consists of two units. "Computers 1n 
Society" conveys Information about the history of computers, their present and future uses, and computer-related . 
careers. The student text, which employs a magazine format, includes articles, photos, ads, and a glossary. Be- 
cause of the rapid change 1n technology this unit is easily augmented through Inclusion of current magazine and 
newspaper materials. "Problem Solving with Computers" teaches students to program using the BASIC computer lang- 
uage. Students use their programming skills 1n solving word problems. This unit uses a combination of paper and 
pencil and hands-on activities. This combination allows as many a 10 students to work with a single computer. The 
materials are not hardware specific and can be easily adapted to a variety of delivery systems. 

Both units use a mastery learning approach: each unit objective must be mastered before a student moves on to the 
next. The management system bu1U into student lesson books, activities, and-mastery answer book aP^ws students 
to move at their own pace. Suggestions for teachers are Included in the teacher's guides which include both fa- 
cilitatlve and directive classroom organization. 



CVldtf]CC Of CffCCtiVCnCSS The nonequivalent control group design was used to evaluate the Computer- 
9 99 onlcs course on fifth- through eighth-grade high achieving and gifted stu- 

dents. Pre and posttests were administered to the experimental and control groups. The Computeronics CM terion 
Refer enced Test (CCRT) with KR-20 reliability of .90 (n=898) was used to assess student knowledge of computers 
and BASIC programming. The data was analyzed with an analysis of covahance which statistically adjusts for the 
difference 1n the experimental and control group pretest means. 

iniDletnentOtiOn TeOUifemeiltS Adopting teachers need teacher materials and two days of training. 

■ » Students need course materials and access to a computer. The program 

has been implemented successfully with Apple, Atari, Commodore Pet, Ohio Scientific Instruments, Radio Shack 
microcomputers, and with computer terminals. Training costs for the project will depend upon a number of factors 
such as time and location, and should be negotiated with the project staff. 



flttOMIOl XeQUlXemetitS "Computers In Society" materials include a Teacher Guide for $7.25{ Student 
1 " Lesson Book, $3.50; Activity Packet, $1.25; Parent Report Pad, $1.85 (one per 

class); and Mastery Record Pad, $65 (one per class). "Problem Solving with Computers" materials Include tte 
Teacher Guide, $11; Student Lesson Book, $4.95; Activity Packet, $2.40; Sidetrlps, $3.25 (one for every fo«,' 
students); Parent Report Pad, $3 (one per class); and Mastery Record Pad, 45* (one per class). The Teachers's 
Test Manual, $2.95; Student's Test Packet, 60*; and Mastery Answer Book, $3.50 (one for every four students) are 
used for both units. 

SetUICeS OUOlloble Visitors are welcome by appointment at the project site and designated demonstration 

sites. Project staff 1s limited, but efforts will be made to attend awareness meet- 
ings. Training is conducted based upon written request of interested adopters. Training sessions can accomodate 
25-30 participants. A major effort is being made to provide certified trainers in a number of locations to expi - 
dite cost effective program implementation. Cost for training should be negotiated with the project office. 
Information on materials and training can be obtained by contacting the project office. 
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CQntOCt Prlsten Bird, Director; COMPUTERONICS; Leon County School Board; 925-A Miccosukee Rd.; Tallahassee, 
VVM FL 32304. (904) 487-1520. 
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A-12.3 



PROJECT CRITICAL ANALYSIS AND THINKING SKILLS (CATS) 



A program offering students a sound, systematic, and practical way of making more rational 
decisions, constructively criticizing positions taken by others, and identifying and solving 
problems . 



target audience Approved by JDRP as a high school program for students of average abilities. This 

program has been used 1n other settings for junior high and elementary grades, but no 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



uCSCFiptlOn with practice, students learn a systematic way of analysing Issues by applying a six-step 

procedure. The six-step procedure 1s based on four RULES FOR GOOD CRITICAL THINKING. These 
rules are PRECISE DEFINITION, RELEVANCE, SOURCE CREDIBILITY, and WIDE RANGE. The six steps are: STEP 1. 
Specify the parts of the proposed policy, law, action, etc., which Is at Issue and define any unclear words or 
phrases. STEP 2. Determine the appropriate areas of concern for the Issue. The major areas of concern which 
the students are required to use are based on traditional concepts related to the origin and development of the 
United States. These major areas Include: ECONOMIC (productivity, Incentive, inflation, balanced budget, etc.), 
FREEDOM (freedom of choice, maintaining personal freedom), SAFETY (national defense, public safety), and LEGAL 
(obeying the law, obeying the Constitution). STEP 3. Obtain predicted consequences* both good and bad, for 
each of the areas of concern Identified 1n STEP 2 and any other Identified areas. STEP 4. Identify the most 
important good and bad predicted consequences (from Step 3). STEP 5. Assess the sources of each predicted 
consequence (identified in Step 4) for credibility. STEP 6. Make a decision by weighing the good side against 
the bad side and check this decision for consistency with the confidence ratings obtained in Step 5. 

Many teachers and administrators have formed a semester-long course 1n Critical Thinking. However, there 1s no 
need to form a separate course for CATS because the program is typically integrated into existing courses and pro- 
grams such as history, literature, American government, speech, debate, economics, and gifted and talented programs. 

When CATS 1s used in existing classes, students learn course content 1n more depth and learn how to apply an 
analysis procedure to issues, a procedure they can use the rest of their lives. Students learn how to focus 
their thinking so that they can reason things through more systematically and thoroughly. Students learn how 
to critically read and thus can avoid being unduly influenced by media bias. Students learn how to format and 
write concise, to-the-point essays and reports. Students learn how to apply principles of private enterprise 
to economic policy Issues. 



evidence of effectiveness 



A field test conducted 1n 1974-75 in urban-suburljn areas of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, used a pre/post, control-group design. Program students made 
significant gains on a measure of critical thinking ability; controls did not. Also, program students were 
rated significantly higher on in-class research papers, as judged by independent experts. 



ffttpJCfflCfttfltlOfl fSQUiremetitS Teachers receive training 1n a one- to two-day workshop. Those trained 

r * at the workshop Implement the program's essential elements for at 

least one semester (approximately 20 weeks) and provide data on the implementation to CATS. Follow-up by mall , 
phone, or onslte (optional) is provided approximately 20 weeks after beginning Implementation. No special equip- 
ment or facilities are required. 



financial rtaUitttntntS Costs for initial training Include: trainer, $200 per day; travel and 

per diem, actual expenses; workshop materials, $30 which includes the 
CATS Instructional Package, MAKING RATIONAL DECISIONS. The Package consists of a book and 11 manuals 
showing how to implement CATS in the classroom. 



StrOICCS (HtQU(lblC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted only at adopter site (except in rare Instances; costs 
to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt Terp y p - Applegate, or W. Keith Evans; UURI; Research Park; 420 Chlpeta Way, Suite 170; Salt Lake 
City, UT 84108. (8TTT) 581-6738 or 277-7395. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 77-106 Approved: 1/11/77 
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PMECT 



EVERY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education 

An Individualized movement education program providing ma1nstream1ng and success experiences 
for all children regardless of physical or mental ability. 



tQFQtt QUdiCliCC Approved by JDRP for students grades K-6. 



dC$tnDtiQll The P r0 9 raw design provides developmental movement experiences for children centered on themes 

r of space awareness, body awareness, quality of body movement, and relationships. These 

themes are taught through creative games, creative dance, and educational gymnastics. Competition 1s found 1n 
the program only when child-designed. The project slogan, "Every Child A Winner," finds expression through 
the discovery learning approach to teaching movement. Students are encouraged to reach their personal potential, 
and "winning" occurs as each child does his or her best. 

Every Child A Winner — Lesson Plans Includes 31 behavlorally stated objectives, with lesson plans written to 
enable teachers to meet these objectives. Training 1s designed to help classroom teachers and physical educa- 
tors Implement the lessons. The lessons are designed to enhance the child's self-concept, to improve academic 
skills, and to Improve physical fitness and motor skills. 

Phase I Training (three days) Includes an accountability model for program Implementation, teaching techniques 
for Every Child A Winner movement lessons, and sessions on public relations related to successful Implementation 
of the program. Phase II Training (two-day continuation) provides detailed Information on refining students' 
movement skills and assistance 1n Implementation 1n the upper grades. 

The program should be implemented first in K-3, with a plan for expanding to K-6. 



evidence of effectiveness Evaluation was conducted on students grades 1-6 over a three-year 

period. Pre- and posttestlng on a random sample Included the Washington 
State Fitness Test, AAHPER Fitness Test, Minnesota Motor Skills Test, California Inventory of Personality, and 
the SRA Math and Reading Test. The data showed improvement 1 n all areas, physical fitness and motor skill 
levels being elevated significantly (p_ <^ .05). 

implementation reamrements Program can be conducted by classroom teachers and/or physical 

■ educators. Pupil-teacher ratio 1:3C. Five-day training is essen- 

tial, with a plan for additional 1nserv1ce at the adopter site. Facilities needed are a multipurpose room or 
Indoor area large enough for participation, as well as outdoor space to conduct movement lessons. Schedule of 
30 minutes per day, five days per week. Equipment for each child beginning at kindergarten or K-3 from 11st 
supplied by project. Training materials and resource books are required. A signed agreement between the 
project director and adopter 1s required. 

financial requirements Training materials: one copy per training participant, Every Child A 

Winner . . .A Practical Approach to Movement Education , $10 each. 
Resource book 11st and equipment 11st supplied by project. Costs vary depending on the number of students 
Involved. 



SerUICeS QVOllQble Awareness materials are available at shared cost. Visitors are welcome by appoint- 
ment at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state and out of 
state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training 1s conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated)* Training 1s also available at adopter site 
(costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



COntaCt Martha F. Owens; Every Child A Winner; Irwin County Schools; Box 141; Ocllla, GA 31774. 
* (912) 468-7098. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74-60 Approved: 6/6/74 
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A-12.5 



PROJECT HAVE A healthy heart 



A heart health curriculum and aerobic fitness program for regular classroom, physical educa- 
tion, science, and health teachers and their students. 



tOVQtt OUditliCt Approved by JDkP for students in grades 4-6. Evidence of effectiveness for this program 
in grades 7-8 has been submitted to but not approved by the Panel. 



dtSCriptiOtl There 1s evidence to suggest that several factors associated with heart disease are related 

to habits acquired 1n childhood. The developers of this three-month program assume that 
educating children about such relationships and teaching them health-promoting habits have great potential for 
reducing the impact of heart disease. Conducted either within the regular classroom or as part of a physical 
education or health period, this supplemental health course consists of separate fitness and lifestyle units, 
each with Its own set of student materials. Developed 1n cooperation with sports medicine physicians and members 
of the American Heart Association's Heart, Health, and the Young Committee, the Fitness Book (third-grade read- 
ability level) contains Information on setting up and maintaining a personal aerobic fitness program. Developed 
1n cooperation with cardiologists, biomedical researchers, and dieticians, the Lifestyle Booklet (fourth-grade 
readability level) conveys Information on the effects of smoking, overweight, stress, heredity, exercise, choles- 
terol, and hypertension on heart disease. Sklllpaks containing mazes, puzzles, word scrambles, quizzes, and 
other activities reinforce concepts taught 1n the two student booklets. Student materials are used 1n the class- 
room for approximately 30 minutes two or three times a week. Students also participate 1n an aerobic fitness 
program. (No medical release was required for participating students at the project site. Local physicians 
determined that students healthy enough to take part 1n school physical education program activities could partic- 
ipate without risk.) They perform aerobic exercise at their target rate for approximately 20 minutes three times 
a week. Teachers supervise and participate in all student activities. Project-developed teacher materials 
include a teacher's manual, a fitness program kit, four videotapes, and resource/enrichment packets. 



CVidCnCt Of effeCtWeneSS An experimental versus control group pre/posttest design was used to deter- 
mine program effectiveness. Experimental group gains were significant at the 
j> <.001 level while control group gains were not statistically significant. 



MWlementQtiOn reQUirenientS HAVE A HEALTHY HEART can be implemented 1n regular classrooms, science 
■ * or health classes, physical education programs, or a combination of all 

of the above. No special materials are required. Participants should come to the workshop prepared to do aerobic 
dance, dissect beef hearts, and make smoking machines. Running shoes should also be worn. 



finQntlQl feQUiFementS The cost for a one-day training workshop and required materials is $125 per 
1 * participant. Materials include the following: An implementation manual, 

Fitness and Lifestyle tests, beef heart dissection packet* smoking machine packet, relaxation packet, Fitness 
Booklet, Lifestyle Booklet, student booklet sklllpaks, sweatbands, Heart decal , HHH button, and an HHH t-sh1rt. 

Set\}'\CeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. A color awareness videotape 1s avail- 
able on loan. Training is usually conducted at a regional site. Follow-up services 

are available. 



COntaCt Snerp y Avena; Have a Health * Heart i 4095 173rd Place » S ' E ' ; Bellevue » WA 98008 - ( 206 ) 746-0331 . 



ERLC 
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JDRP No. 80-38 Approved: 12/9/80 



PROJECT IN °IVIDUAl PROGRESS PROGRAM 

A complete academic program for gifted students. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students 1n grades 2-5 who show such an accelerated rate of aca- 
demic/Intellectual growth that their needs cannot be met with grade level teaching and 



materials. 



description 



The IPP is a curriculum model for gifted students In grades 2-5 who are 1n the top two percent 
as measured by academic/Intellectual tests. The program accelerates students through a basic 
skills core curriculum at a level commensurate with their own ability. This curriculum integrates all disciplines 
under the "umbrella" of the social studies, and crosses all age and grade levels. A theme 1s applied to the cur- 
riculum, which rotates every three years. 

Six manuals have been developed for use with the program: one for a general program description; three for curri- 
culum — one for each year of the cycle; one describing the use of affective measures 1n the program; and one as a 
specific tool for staff using the model. Within these manuals are lists of all texts used and additional curri- 
culum employed by the staff. 

Through standardized achievement and intellectual test scores, students are identified for inclusion in the pro- 
gram. When they enter the program, they are diagnosed for level of proficiency 1n the areas of reading/language 
arts and mathematics. Once students have been tested for Individual levels of competency, they are grouped for 
Instruction within each classroom according to the appropriate level, resulting in mult1age/mult1grade groupings. 
Diagnosis 1s continued by testing at Intervals throughout the year in order to monitor mastery of basic skills and 
ascertain strengths and weaknesses* Scheduling is arranged so that students may move between classrooms in order 
to work with their Intellectual peers in each academic area. In addition, an enrichment component, which focuses 
on foreign language, art, the media, folk dance, and computer basics, operates on a six-week rotating schedule. 

Management tools help teachers maintain student schedules and teach the students how to manage their independence 
and time. In addition to academic achievement, It is expected that each child will complete independent projects 
In areas of interest. A fairly structured format 1s provided for the younger grades, while the older students 
have a more open-ended structure. The community functions as a primary resource for all of the disciplines; 
resources are either brought Into the classroom or students are taken out into the field. Considerable attention 
is also given to social /emotional growth. Activities In Interpersonal skills, self-awareness, and communications 
are part of the curriculum manuals. 



evidence of effectiveness 



For pretesting, both treatment and control students were given three sub- 
tests from an above-level form of the California Achievement Test-Reading, 
Language and Math. These tests are normally appropriate for students one to two-and-a-half years above the actual 
grade level of the students. Over all four grades, the treatment group performed significantly better than the 
control on each of the subtests. Project students progressed in terms of test performance as much as the norms 
Indicate 1s appropriate for older students. Comparisons of each grade* s subtests revealed that project students 
maintained or exceeded their relative position within the above-level group. 

ItnplttfltntQtiOn TCQUiftttttntS The Individual Progress Program can be adopted by one or more class- 

■ rooms in a district. Implementation of the IPP Involves a three- 

to six-day workshop for the adopting district staff, workshop length depending on the knowledge base of the 
adopting team. Consultants can also assist staff with planning and adaptation of their existing curriculum 
materials to the IPP model. Each adopting district will be required to give pre- and post- above-level standar- 
dized achievement tests to monitor the success of the implementation. The assessment will be conducted by the 
IPP staff. 

finQnt'lQl FtauirCmtntS The manuals are designed to provide the program model, including assessment, 
* scheduling, curriculum outlines, and samples of lesson plans and units. The 

staff and cTassroom costs are baseline and the textual and resource materials specified by the district are uti- 
lized within the classroom. Thus, the need for additional materials Is reduced. First year cost 1s $5,465; re- 
curring year cost 1s $1,704. Should a longer workshop be desired, the fee becomes negotiable based on a per 
person flat rate. 

StfUittS alfailabit Visitors are welcome at demonstration site by appointment. Project staff are avail- 
able for awareness sessions (costs to be shared) and training sessions (costs are 
negotiable). A one-day follow-up is required and would be negotiated into the cost of the training session. 




Barbara Norsen; Individual Progress Program; Seattle Public Schools; 815 Fourth Avenue North, 
Seattle, WA 98109. (206) 587-4368 or -5050. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 
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PROIiCT 



INSTITUTE FOR CREATIVE EDUCATION 

A sequentially ordered curriculum that teaches a creative problem-solving process using 
tasks linked to a wide variety of subject areas. 



tQFQtt Qltdit tttt Approved by JORP for heterogeneously grouped, whole classroom use, grades 4-6. 



dCSCrfPffOfI Institute for Creative Education activity 1s based on the belief that creative problem solving 

■ 1s essential to a quality learning experience. The project-developed curriculum teaches a 

process that helps students develop abilities to solve current and future problems. Creativity 1s considered 
a thinking activity that results in an original solution to a problem or situation. The project's goal has 
been to develop students* abilities to respond creatively to problems or tasks with fluent, flexible, original, 
and elaborate answers. 

Unique to this program are the sequentially ordered activities or lessons that teach the process of creative 
problem solving 1n an order clearly understandable by students and teachers. The students become decision 
makers and the teacher facilitates their thinking. 

Another feature of this program 1s a two-day teacher training component. During this training (for an estimated 
audience of 25), teachers learn the format of the curriculum and the basic elements contributing to reinforcement, 
consciousness raising, and productive thinking (actual tasks to be performed). Following training, teachers are 
given the curriculum and asked to use the program lessons or activities once a week. Teachers are directed to 
use the lessons 1n sequence so that students will easily understand the process, ultimately. reaching the higher- 
level activities 1n which problems or tasks are more complicated. These higher-level activities are linked to 
academic principles and require that students create new or unique solutions that work; a finished product 1s also 
a requirement of higher-level activities. 

The Institute for Creative Education has prepared several manuals to help adopters. These Include an evaluation 
manual to help adopters and an administrative manual with the necessary Information for smooth Implementation 
and project management. The Institute staff are available for consultations, follow-up activities, and new 
lesson development. Costs can be negotiated. 



tUldtnCC Of tfftCtiUCnCSS Similar treatment and control groups were pre- and posttested with the 
' VWWIV ^|w«iwwuw Torrance Test of Creative Thinking, figural forms A and B. The creative 

thinking abilities of project students 1n grades 4-6 Improved significantly above the .05 level. A full report 
1s available from the project. 



ItnnletntntntlOn teaUlttttltntS The Institute curriculum can be Implemented in schools of any size 
filipiCfiicmuMUU icifuif and c0(nposit1on prov lded that teachers are trained In Institute 

concepts. It can be used by whole classrooms or cross-grade groupings and in large- and small -group settings. 
A group of 25 teachers 1s Ideal for training (two days). The entire adopting staff should attend a one and 
one-half hour awareness session before training. An administrator or project coordinator should be trained with 
the teachers so that proper follow-up activities can be carried out. The only materials required (for curric- 
ulum and project administration) are supplied at cost, approximately $50 per teacher for curriculum, $15 for train- 
ing manual . 

ffflflflCfflf fCQUiftintntS Teacher training 1s the main expense. One Institute staff member will ad- 
jiii«fu»0Mi ■ min1ster two days of training. If done on release time, the cost of substitutes 

must be met' by the adopter. No additional staff or equipment are needed. Minimum upkeep (Involving only such 
consumables as paper, pencils, craft materials, wood, etc.) is needed after initial implementation. 



StfUICtS OUailablt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

• appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state and 

out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training 1s conducted at project site (all expenses must be paid, Including consultation fee to be negotiated; 
cost of materials, $60-$65 per teacher; plus trainer stipend). Training 1s also available at adopter site (all 
expenses must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and per diem 
must be paid). These services are highly recommended for quality adoptions. 



tnntntt Ms. Verne Ke!ly, Director; Institute for Creative Education; Educational Improvement Center — 
MMIMIM $outh . Bqx 2Q9; Route 4> Delsea Q r , j sewell, NJ 08080. (609) 228-6000. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C ODRP No. 79-22 Approved: 7/11/79 
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PROJECT KIDS KITS (* ids Interest Discovery Studies Kits) 



A program to generate active, self-directed learning on topics of student Interest using 
organized sets of multimedia materials. 



target audience 



JDRP-approved for students of all abilities, grades 1-6. 



description KIDS KITS Is a multimedia approach to gifted and talented education, special education, regular 

classroom Instruction, and learning center activities. Based on a school-wide survey of stu- 
dent Interest, kits such as Indians, Astronomy, and the Human Body are compiled by the library media staff and 
teachers. Kits contain books, fllmstrlps, tapes, models, study prints, etc., suitable for all grade levels, a 
variety of learning modalities, and a range of abilities. Through Immediate hands-on experience with many kinds 
of materials, students become Involved In reading, writing, listening, viewing, research, and discussion/sharing. 
Independent learning 1s promoted when students ask and answer questions on topics of interest to them. Structured 
activities can be guided by library staff or teachers. Individuals, pairs of students, and small or large groups 
can use the kits 1n the library media 'enter or 1n the classroom* Following kits use, students create products 
such as study prints, transparencies, tapes, models, photographs, or fllmstrlps, which can be added to the kits. 
Students are encouraged to share their learning with families, classmates, teachers, and students from other 
classes through product displays, presentations, and informal discussions* 



evidence of effectiveness Interview data collected at the developmental site and at two adoption sites 

(one rural and one suburban) Indicated that with kits usage, students doson- 
stratet (a) greater specificity, complexity, and multiplicity 1n their descriptions of the purpose of their 
learning activities; (b) more awareness and use of learning resources; and (c) a greater number of applications 
of the information gained. At the developmental site, where students had participated for one to three years, 
results were significant at the .001 level. At the adoption sites, after six months, the significance levels 
varied from .02 to .007. 

implementation ttOUitemtntS Staff at the adopting school develop 8-10 kits. The school Identifies 

■ ■ a staff member to serve as the program coordinator -- usually the 

library media specialist/aide or a teacher. The coordinator receives training in kit materials selection, pro* 
gram operation, and evaluation* Classroom teachers receive two hours of Inservlce training 1n how to use KIDS 
KITS to supplement their Instructional program. Library media staff and/or teachers train students 1n the use of 
KIDS KITS, operation of audiovisual equipment, and production methods. 



finOnCiOl reQUirementS A wide variety of commercially available multimedia materials 1s used to com- 
pile the kits. Much of this material is already found in most schools. Costs 
vary considerably depending on the amount of new materials purchased. Most schools already have appropriate audio- 
visual equipment. Other materials available to adopter Include Program Manuals, Activity Cards, and Discovery 
Cards. 



SetUlCtS QU Qll(lble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCl Jo Ann c * petersen *» Warder Elementary School; 7840 Carr Drive; Arvada, CO 80005. (303) 423-1227. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 
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PROJECT MUSC0GEE HE ALTH PROJECT (Health Through Science) 
A comprehensive health education curriculum. 



tQTQtt QUdiCnti Approved by JDRP for all students In a normal classroom setting in grades K-12, 



description The Muscogee Health Project Is a K-12, comprehensive health education program designed to be 

Implemented by teachers with a minimal background In health education. The curriculum Is 
based on clearly defined health objectives with a format which Includes: general objective, measurable objective, 
content activities, resources, student materials, and teacher materials. Primary emphasis Is placed upon build- 
ing a cognitive base followed by establishing positive health attitudes and behaviors. The decision-making process 
is the primary vehicle used to relate these three components. Learning activities Include: class discussions, 
group and individual work, experimentation, use of films and fllmstrips, student reports, field trips, outside 
speakers, and teacher presentations, 

A series of tests have been systematically developed to measure the attainment of the listed health objectives. 
The diagnostic use of the results from administering these tests Is strongly encouraged along with determining 
growth In health on the part of the students by analyzing pre- and posttest data. 



eUldBliCC Of tftttllWtitSS Experimental and control students were j^c- and posttested using the Muscogee 
9 " Health Tests during the 1979-80 school year. The students Involved were from 

heterogeneous "general" classrooms. On each grade level the gains achieved by experimental students exceeded the 
gains of control students. The gains of the experimental students were educationally and statistically significant 
on each grade level . 

imoltmentatiOtt reQUirement$ Implementation requires that the adopter/adapter follow the Muscogee 
UUpmntmUUVH IW|M«WHWIW ?rQject cu ; r1culum gu1(les and devote 30 hours of instructional 

time for grades K-7, 45 hours to grade 8, and one semester to each of the high school courses. At least 85% of the 
objectives listed for the Muscogee Health Project must be addressed per grade level of Implementation. Teachers 
implementing the program must receive one day of inservice training by project staff. The minimum commercial mate- 
rials identified by the parent project must be provided to teachers implementing the program. 

financial reailirementS Expenses for LEAs implementing the Muscogee Health Project include the follow- 
jmuiifriMi vtjt-M expenses (Including per diem) for trainer; coordinator and teacher 

training, $300; student materials for each level range from $50-$225. A large number of the commercial materials 
listed as a minimum for Implementation are presently found In most school systems.- 



services available 



appointment. 



Awareness materials are available at no cost, inservice and consultant assistance 
can be provided by the project staff. Visitors to the parent project are welcome by 



ERiC 



mntntt Dr. Ronnie Shehane, Project Coordinator; Muscogee County School System; 1532 Fifth Avenue; 
tUIHUtl Columbus, GA 31901 . (404) 324-5661 , ext. 246. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 
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PROJECT OMBUDSMAN 

A school -based semester-long drug education/primary prevention program. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 5-6. This program has been used 
in other settings with grades 7-8, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to 

or approved by the Panel. 



aescnption Ombudsman 1s a structured course designed to reduce certain psychological and attltudlnal 

states closely related to drug use. Ombudsman Goes not emphasize Information about drugs per 
se, although some drug topics are Included for discussion as part of specific exercises. 

The course has three major phases. The first phase focuses on self-awareness and includes a series of exercises 
permitting students to gain a wider understanding and appreciation of their values as autonomous individuals. The 
second phase teaches group skills and provides students with an opportunity to develop communication, decision- 
making, and problem-solving techniques that can be applied 1n the immediate class situation as well as 1n other 
important group contexts such as with family and peers. The third phase is 1 n many ways the most important; the 
class uses the insights and skills gained during the first two phases to plan and carry out a project wltriin the 
community or school. During this phase, students have an opportunity to experience the excitement and satisfac- 
tion of reaching out to others in a creative and constructive way. 

The program must be presented to a given classroom of students for a minimum of two hours per week for a full 
semester. 



CVidCtltC Of effeCtWeneSS Pre- and posttesting of experimental and control groups (1977) illustrated 

Ombudsman's impact on a series of high-risk states related to drug use. 
Longitudinal comparisons of Ombudsman graduates and non-Ombudsman students (1977) have demonstrated that program 
graduates are more likely to give up drug use. 



implementation feOUlfementS Tne P r 09 ram can De conducted by classroom teachers or other profes- 
■ ■ sional or school personnel. A two-and-one-hal f- to three-day train- 

ing session for at least eight professionals 1s required prior to Implementation. Two professionals must teach 
at least one Ombudsman program per semester. Training takes place at the adoption site or the project site. 
Eight to 30 participants from one or more school districts can be trained simultaneously. 



finCnClQl teaUltemtntS 0ne Ombudsman teacher's manual must be purchased for each trainee. A supple- 

• mental package of related books and filmstrips can be purchased for each school 

implementing Ombudsman. The cost of this material is approximately $120 per school. Equipment required deludes 
a fllmstrip projector, a movie projector, and other normal materials. 



SeTDICeS aVOlloble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (travel and per diem must be paid). Training is conducted at project site (all expenses must be paid 
Including cost of training materials). Training is also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid in- 
cluding cost of t lining materials). Follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 




Bob G1duz, Dissemination Coordinator; Charlotte Drug Education Center; 1416 E. Morehead; Charlotte, 
NC 28204. (704) 374-3211. 



Developmental Funding: HEW: National Institute on Drug Abuse 
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ODRP No. 78-194 Approved: 6/12/79 



PROJECT 



PEOPEL: Physical Education Opportunity Program for Exceptional -handicapped Learners 

A specially designed, success-oriented physical education program for high school students 
with unique needs utilizing supervised peer tutors (student aides) to emphasize individualized 
learning and instruction. 



tQfOBt QUdlCtlCC Approved by JDRP for handicapped students and nonhandlcapped peer tutors, grades 9-12. 

3 This program has been adapted for use 1n middle and elementary schools, but no 

evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dCSCflDtiOn Project PEOPEL was developed to help schools meet the needs of both handicapped (exceptional) 

* and nonhandlcapped students through peer tutoring in a success-oriented physical education 

experience. PEOPEL 1s designed for students who because of some physical, mental, social, or emotional condition 
will benefit more from an Individualized program than from general physical education. Through Individualized 
learning 1n physical education, students develop mental, social, emotional, and physical abilities at their 
own pace. The emphasis on the Individualized learning of a variety of physical activities 1s made possible by 
utilizing peer tutors, called PEOPEL Student Aides, who have completed a special tral n1ng/onentation class 
and are under the direct supervision of the physical education teacher. This provides a one-to-one Instruction 
ratio 1n a coeducational setting with up to 30 students per class (15 exceptional learners and 15 student 
aides). Each student experiences fun and dally success 1n a variety of Individual, dual, or team activities. 
The organization of PEOPEL classes 1s similar to that of general physical education classes. In addition, 
students are pretested to determine entry skill level based on performance objectives within the Unit of 
Instruction. The PEOPEL Teacher's Guide has 35 separate Units of Instruction, which were developed with task- 
analyzed performance objectives. Unit of Instruction Performance Objectives are included for history, basic 
rules, etiquette, terminology, safety, and skill progressions. Other PEOPEL material s are the Administrative 
Guide and Student Aide Training Manual. 

PEOPEL Inservice training is designed to assist physical education teachers and staff 1n Implementing the peer 
teaching components of PEOPEL within their school. Training encompasses both administrative and Instructional 
considerations, as well as short- and long-term planning. Staff training participants should include an 
administrator, counselor, special educator, physical educator, and school nurse from each adopting school. One 
day of staff training is required for three or fewer adopting schools; one and one-half to two days of training 
for four or more schools. 



EUidCnCC Of CffCCtiVCnCSS Evaluation of high school students was conducted over a three-year period 
I II b ^ pre _ and posttesting on a four-Item composite Physical Fitness Battery 

and the Wear's Physical Education Attitude Scale. The data showed significant gains 1n fitness and attitudes of 
PEOPEL students (p < .05) with minimal or no gains 1n control group ("adapted P.E. M with no student aides). 



imnfompntntifin fMUitettientS Program Implementation is flexible according to the needs of stu- 
IflipiCllJCiiiuuuii i*ifuiifrf»*if»* dents ^ a class ^ a school> or a d i s tr1ct. Instructional procedures 

enable a school/district to Implement PEOPEL with student aides and exceptional students with varying abilities 
in qrades 9-12. No special equipment or facilities are required. Inservice training 1s designed to meet the 
needs of the participating teachers, programs, and schools. With Inservice training, existing teaching personnel 
who have a sincere interest can Implement the program. 

financial teaUitementS Training materials (PEOPEL guides, manual, and assessment charts), $10 per 
jifiwvifriwf if participant. Training materials provide administrative and instructional 

Guideline considerations for programming 1n physical education with trained student aides. Other materials and 
costs available upon request. Implementation costs based on teacher's salary at 30:1 student-to-teacher ratio. 
General physical education equipment 1s used. 



SerUfftS aUQilable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 
ness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own 
costs). Training 1s also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid). Follow-up services are 
available to adopter. 



mntaet Ed Long, Director; Project PEOPEL; Phoenix Union High School System; 2526 W. Osborn Rd.; 
iumut> p h oen1x, AZ 85017. (602) 251-3867. Larry Iomer, Coordinator; 3839 West Camelback Rd.; 
Phoenix, AZ 85019. (602) 841-3124. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Titles III and IV-C 



JDRP No. 79-10 Approved: 3/28/79 
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PROJECT SCH00L HEAL ™ CURRICULUM PROJECT (SHOP) 



A comprehensive health education program designed to foster student competencies to make deci- 
sions enhancing their health and lives. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 5-7. 



dCSCriptlOn The SHCP includes a planned sequential curriculum, a variety of teaching methods, a teacher 

training program, and strategies for eliciting community support for school health education. 
It involves students, teachers, educational administrators, other school staff, community health personnel, 
and the families of participating students. Through group and Individual activities, children learn about them- 
selves by learning about their bodies. There 1s one 10-12 week unit for grades 5 and 6 and a semester course 
for grade 7. Grade 5 studies the respiratory system, grade 6 the circulatory system, and grade 7 the nervous 
system. Every unit emphasizes the relationships between one's own behavior and the functioning of the system 
being studied. Access to a variety of stimulating learning resources, Including audiovisual s, models, community 
health workers, and reading materials, is abundantly provided. The curriculum 1s designed to Integrate with 
the lives and personality development of children by providing situations 1n which they may assume responsibility, 
research ideas, share knowledge, discuss values, make decisions, and create activities to Illustrate their 
comprehension and Internalization of concepts, attitudes, and feelings. The curriculum has been developed to 
enhance other school subjects such as reading, writing, arithmetic, physical education, science, and the creative 
arts. As teachers become familiar with the subject matter during training, they simultaneously learn teaching 
methods. Instead of the traditional classroom approach, the teacher uses a learning center approach, which 
allows children to move about the room, explore resources, and work together 1n groups. During training, 
teachers are given packets of materials that help them develop and explain health-related concepts to students. 
All of the classroom work is described 1n the packets, and supplemental Ideas are Included for variety. The 
SHCP requires that adopting schools send a full team to one of the various SHCP regional training centers to 
receive training. This team should consist of two classroom teachers from the level for which the unit 1s 
being adopted, the principal, and one or two other school support personnel. Training is offered on condition 
that the participants provide a training workshop for others. By teaching the unit and carefully following 
the highly structured plan of the curriculum, teachers gain the experience necessary to present a workshop. 
The team 1s then able to train other classroom teachers 1n their own school and 1n other schools to use the 
SHCP effectively. 



CUidCnCt Of CffeCtWCntSS Twenty-four separate studies were completed between 1964 and 1978 to ascer- 
tain the effectiveness of the curriculum. A recent review and synthesis 
of these studies indicates that fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade units were effective in Increasing health- 
related knowledge and providing positive health-related attitudes. 



ittiplettieniQtiOtt teQUltetnentS Implementation of the SHCP requires a school team comprised of two 
* ■ classroom teachers, the principal, and one or more curriculum sup- 

port persons to: receive training 1n the grade level being adopted; utilize SHCP activities for a minimum of 10 
weeks during the school year; utilize SHCP teaching materials; involve school administrators, parents, and repre- 
sentatives of community health organizations 1n the project; and offer a SHCP training workshop for others after 
the first year. 



finQnCiQl TeaUiTetnentS Teacher training costs, totaling approximately $2,500, can be shared by as 
9 n many as eight teams (32 members including 16 teachers). Nonconsumable 

instructional materials cost about $3,500 per district per grade level. Consumable Instructional materials cost 
about $500 per district per grade level. 



SeriftttS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. A Project Facilitator has been 

appointed 1n each state to supply information and assistance. Visitors are 
welcome anytime by appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and out of 
state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (all expenses must be paid). 
Training is conducted at project site (all expenses must be paid). Training 1s also available at adopter site 
(all expenses must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



Kathleen Middleton, Director; Health Curriculum Projects; National Center for Health Education; 
211 Sutter St., 4th Floor; San Francisco, CA 94108. (415) 781-6144. 



Developmental Funding: HEW: U.S. Public Health Service JDRP No. 79-14 Approved: 5/8/79 
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PROJECT SEQUENTIAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION REFORM: The M-5 Project 

A logical, sequential, self-directed program in physical education that fosters knowledge 
about physical education and positive attitudes toward becoming and staying physically fit. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades K-6. 



uC$CriptiOtt The project's mission is to give students and their teachers knowledge about physical education 
and positive attitudes toward becoming and staying physically fit. Activities are built around 
major skill areas through the use of a variety of techniques that Include specially designed learning centers 
and individualized learning activities. 

The program endeavors to enable each child to develop physically, emotionally, socially, and mentally through 
the medium of physical activity. At the beginning of each school year, students are requested to complete a 
health appraisal form which aids teachers in recommending Individual programs. As soon as the forms are returned, 
physical fitness testing begins, with each child being tested on the following skills-: bench push-ups, curl-ups, 
squat-jumps, standing broad-jump, and the 30-yard dash. After testing, skill level needs are determined and the 
M-5 program begins. 

All students visit six movement activity centers two days a week for approximately five minutes. The centers 
are designed to develop fitness and movement skills through sequential activities from lower to higher levels; 
as skills are developed, students progress to the next higher skill level, which allows students to gain the 
foundations needed in a logical and sequential manner. One day a week is spent in self-testing to determine 
improvement, the remaining two days in movement motivators: bean-bag activities, group and creative games, 
gymnastics, hoop activities, parachute activities, and yarn-ball activities. In addition, students are encour- 
aged to be self-directive and to develop Interest and proficiency in worthwhile recreational activities. It is 
expected that through this effort students will develop physically, emotionally, socially, and mentally as they 
engage daily in physical education. 



eUidenK Of effeCtiUeneSS Students were pre/posttested on the five-item Kirchner Fitness Test for 

Elementary School Children. Results of analysis of third-year pre/post 
data on project children revealed that over 91% achieved gains that were significant at the .01 level. Evalu- 
ation reports and JDRP application are available upon request. 



implementation requirements 



Obtaining Movement Activity Center Curriculum Card File; providing 
Inservice staff development time for Instructional workshop for 
classroom teachers and physical education staff; obtaining materials and equipment necessary for physical educa- 
tion activities. Beyond this point, only mutually agreeable aspects of adoption are involved, the extent of 
which must be determined by adopters. 



finOnCldl teQUltetnentS The start-up costs for an average-sized elementary school (500-600 students) 
' ■ are approximately $2,120 if everything on the equipment list and material 

list is purchased. These costs include $1,090 for materials and $850 for equipment. Potential adopters should 
examine the materials and equipment lists very carefully, since many of the items may already be available 1n the 
schools. 

SetOlCeS OOOlloble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training 1s also available at adopter 
site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated) . 



contact 



Carolyn M. Morphy, Director; McBee Institute of Creative Education, Inc.; P.O. 
NC 28752-1315. (704) 756-4871. 



Box 1315; Marion, 



Developmental Funding: US0E E5EA Title IV-C 
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PROJECT TALENTS UNLIMITED 



A structured attempt to apply a multiple-talent theory approach to the regular classroom 
situation. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades 1-6. 



dttCfiptiOtt Talents Unlimited is designed to help teachers recognize and nurture multiple talents in 

children of varying ability levels, including talents in the areas of productive thinking, 
communication, forecasting, decision making, and planning, as well as in the academic areas. The program is a 
structured attempt to implement and evaluate at the elementary classroom level the multiple-talent theory as 
defined by Dr. Calvin Taylor; it is based on sound educational and psychological research in learning. Repli cable 
models for teacher training, student instruction, and evaluation have been developed. The program can operate 
within any organizational pattern. 

The Talents Unlimited process model focuses on regular classroom instructional programs, not on gifted programs 
per se. 



CUidCnCC Of effeCtiVeneSS Experimental groups outperformed control groups at the .001 level of 

9 99 significance on Talents Unlimited Criterion Reference Tests and Torrance 

Tests of Creative Thinking. Also evident were a trend of increased achievement performance and a major impact on 
positive self-concept as measured by pre- and posttesting with the Cooper-Smith Self-Esteem Test. Evaluation was 
conducted in 1974. 



imnlptnentntion reaUlfeniBntS Adopting schools are given permission to replicate the three program 
iuif/i*iii*fi»u»ivii ivifMii »im»ii»* models: teacher training, student instruction, and evaluation. 



finQnCiQl ftaUlftintntS Per-pupil start-up cost is approximately $5.98. Per-pupil maintenance cost is 
9 * approximately $4.20- 



SBtUICeS (Mailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 
* ,rM " w * •■vmmw**- s . te ^ first j^gy and Tuesday of every month. Project staff are available 
to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (travel and per diem must be paid). Training 1s conducted at project 
site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training is also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



COntaCt Florence Replogle; Talents Unlimited; 1107 Arlington St.; Mobile, AL 36605. (205) 690-8960. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74-82 Approved: 6/6/74 
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OTHER PROJECTS APPROVED BY JDRP 

SECTION B-l: ADULT EDUCATION 

SECTION B-2: ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS/PROGRAMS 

SECTION B-3: BILINGUAL/MIGRANT EDUCATION 

SECTION B-4: CAREER/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

SECTION B-5: EARLY CHILDHOOD/PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

SECTION B-6: ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION/SCIENCE/ 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SECTION B-7: ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS/ADMINISTRATION 
SECTION B-8: PRESERVICE/INSERVICE TRAINING 

SECTION B-9: READING/LANGUAGE ARTS/MATHEMATICS/WRITING 

SECTION B-10: SPECIAL EDUCATION/LEARNING DISABILITIES 

SECTION B-ll: ARTS/COMMUNICATION/TECHNOLOGY 

SECTION B-12: GIFTED AND TALENTED/HEALTH/PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION/SPECIAL INTERESTS 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



SECTION B-l: ADOLT EDUCATION* 



FLIT: Functional Literacy — Virginia. B-l. 3 

JEFFERSON COUNTY ADULT READING PROGRAM (JCARP) — Kentucky B-l. 4 

NEW YORK STATE EXTERNAL HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA PROGRAM (EDP) — New York. ....... B-l. 5 



Sectional Cross-Ref erence Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 

12.9 

B-l.l 



PROJECT ?LIT: Funct1onal uterac y 

A functional reading literacy education program. 



iQTQtl OUdWftCB Approved by JORP as a reading program for adults with reading equivalency of sixth grade 
' or lower. This program has been used in other settings for regular and remedial classes 

(grades 5-12), vocational education, adult education, and adult basic education, but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dCSCFiPtlOn ^IT 1s an educational program of task-related/functional literacy training developed original - 

r ly by HumRRO (Human Resources Research Organization) for U.S. Army recruits with low reading, 

ability. Since that time, the program has been revised Into an educational program specifically for a wide range 
of students — both children and adults -- who need to Increase their functional reading skills. The program is 
designed for persons with a fifth-grade reading ability who have difficulty 1n using their reading skills effec- 
tively. 

The program has five learning modules: How to Use a Table of Contents, Extracting Information from Textual 
Material, How to Read Graphs, How to Read Tables, and How to Use Indexes. A Teacher's Manual and answer key 
provide a complete description of the materials, the sequence of Instruction, and the teacher's role In the 
program. The Student Practice Text provides opportunities to rehearse and generalize newly acquired skills. 
Placement and Module Skill Tests measure entry-level skills as well as those acquired as a result of the teach- 
ing program. The material can be used by a teacher in a classroom of 20-30 students, 1n smaller groups, or as 
Individualized, self-paced Instruction. The program 1s performance-oriented and has application over a wide 
range of job or task-related topic areas. 



evidence of effectiveness Two types of assessment instruments were developed: module proficiency 

tests administered before and after each learning module and job-reading- 
task tests to provide overall measure of ability to perform job-reading tasks. Average reading skills Increased 
from reading grade level 5.2 before training to 7.3 after training. Oata available on request. 



UtiplCtnCntQtlOtl reOUItementS Tne FLIT program is self-contained; there are no special Implemen- 

■ ■ tatlon requirements beyond a classroom. Students using the 

program should have a decoding reading ability at about the fifth-grade level for maximum effectiveness. 
Program can be implemented for a single student, a classroom, or a school system, depending upon the scope of 
needs. 



finQntlQl ttQUltttntntS The financial requirement varies depending upon the amount of material 

ordered per student. Each module can be purchased separately. Average 
Initial student costs for the full program vary between $22-$32, depending on quantity ordered. Materials 
consist of teacher manual, student text, six evaluation pads, and five learning modules. 



SBtiilttS aVOllablC Awareness materials are available at no cost. HumRRO has staff members available to 

discuss the program with groups of teachers and administrators. Also, for large- 
scale Implementation efforts, HumRRO has 1nserv1ce training workshops available with follow-up. Contact HumRRO 
for specific details. 



COntaCt Devah Galloway; Human Resources Research Organization; 300 N. Washington St.; Alexandria, VA 
22314. (703) 549-3611. 



Developmental Funding: U.S. Army Research Institute 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



JEFFERSON COUNTY ADULT READING PROGRAM (JCARP) 

A program to deliver literacy Instruction and life coping skills Instruction, 



totQtt Quditnct A pp r ° ved b y jdrp for aduits 16 y* a r s and .?! < !?r J !' h0 J a r e ? ut of schoc1 and nave a readin 9 



level below 6.0 grade as measured by a standardized test* 



AfiCrrintinn Two years of JCARP operation showed that materials, methods, and teachers were not singularly 
UCHTIpllUII significant 1n program success, but that those students who attended more often showed greater 
gains. The necessity was, therefore, to develop a strategy to Increase student retention. To that end, counsel- 
ing was Inculcated Into each of the four components of JCARP that aimed to address the personal and social needs 
of this population as well as their academic deficiencies. The four components or Intervention strategies are: 
Recruitment: Traditional means of recruitment such as print, electronic, and business/Industry links were em- 
p l oyed but "~1n addition phone conversations with potential students were made to allay anxieties this population 
feel about pursuing their education. Former students also went door-to-door and addressed audiences to stress 
their personal experiences and provide a successful role model to help potential students overcome fears. These 
former students also met new students at the classroom and remained as tutors. This effort was designed to create 
a secure and unthreatenlng environment, thus lessening the likelihood of attrition. Staff training occurs three 
times during the first month of the program. First, 1n order to sensitize the staff to the atmosphere which needs 
to prevail for successful program operation, teachers are oriented to the characteristics of the undereducated 
adult though use of films, slide/tapes, and a panel of successful students. They learn to use the commonality of 
the students' apprehensions and deficiencies to promote group cohesion and mutual support. Secondly, teachers 
learn to conduct Individual conferences so that students can formulate priorities and goals through the counseling 
process. Third, the teaching staff 1s Instructed how to use the test Instruments and basal materials and how to 
prepare an Individual plan which considers the reading skill deficiencies, life skill needs, and priorities of 
each student. Instruction: The teacher selects one of three basal series and places each student according to 
performance on a standardiz ed assessment test and placement Inventories. According to the student plan developed 
In the enrollment process, additional materials are selected from a 11st compiled by the JCARP staff. Classes 
are scheduled to accommodate needs of students. Each three-hour class 1s divided 1n half: one half devoted to 
the individual's plan for skill building; and the other half to group dynamics where Intellectual and social 
Improvement through the support system are the goals. Evaluation : Weekly assessment sessions are designed to 
encourage students' progress. Overall goal achievement is addressed at mid-year by means of student-teacher 
conferences. These conferences concentrate on retention of student. 



pfjjWpn £P flf efftCtiUBtiBSS JCARP participants experienced an attrition rate of 22%, whereas partld- 
tviUFiit* vjjww ~ pants' rates 1n comparable programs were from 52-80%. JCARP participants 

made significant gains in reading ability, from grade level of 3.62 to 5.15 during 82 hours of Instruction. This 
was a .70 greater gain than for comparable programs. These effects have been consistent over the three years of 
program operation. 



\mn\pmPntC\\il\f\ reauitUntntS The program 1s effective under diverse instructional circumstances. 

impiCfHCfflUIU'll ICIJUIICffiCfii? ^ pr(jgram Mn be successfu11y implemented with part-time teachers, 

Daraorofesslonals, and/or volunteer staff. Training Includes model to enable coordinators of volunteer literacy 

programs to become trainers and managers of volunteer tutors. Pre-1mplementat1on training conducted by JCARP 
staff is required. 



financial T&QUit&ttl&ntS Classes can be housed 1n community centers, libraries, churches, and school 
jiiiuiitiui *im*m»* buildings with no cost to the project. The only equipment purchased for use 1n 

the program was tape recorders which reflects a non-recurr1ng cost. Installation costs per student are $25.97 (for 
*Sn students!- subseorant year per pupil costs of $14 are for nonconsumable and consumable materials and additional 
staff training. A wide variety of commercially available materials typically used 1n adult basic education programs 
1s used. Reassignment of existing personnel can suffice. 

SCrfffttS OUaiiaMt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at any time by 

wvMiiMviv a pp 0ln tment at project site. Training 1s conducted at project site at scheduled In- 
tervals (adopter pays costs). 



mntntt Ms. Sharon Darling, Project Director; Jefferson County Board of Education; Adult and Continuing 
tOmmt J*^™ Dawson Annex; 3442 Preston Highway; Louisville, KY 40213. (502) 361-1364. 



D«vtlop«ental Funding: State Department of Education 
Adult Education 
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PROIECT NEW Y0RI( STATE EXTERNAL HI6H SCHOOL DIPLOMA PROGRAH (EDP) 

A competency-based alternative high school credential 1 ng program for adults* 



tQTQtt QUdiCnCC Approved by JDRP for English-speaking adult students oyer the age of 18* 



dt$tnptlOt\ This is an alternative high school credentlallng program for adults who have acquired skills 

■ through their life experience and who can demonstrate those skills 1n* applied performance 

tests* The project's objective 1s to provide aduUs with an assessment and credentlallng process that 1s an 
alternative to traditional diploma programs such as General Educational Development (GEO). The program provides 
no instruction: 1t 1s an assessment system through which adults can earn a regular high school diploma* The 
program has two phases* In the first phase, diagnosis, the adult 1s tested on six diagnostic Instruments that 
help him/her Identify learning deficiencies 1n the basic skill areas. If a deficiency 1s Identified, the adult 
1s given a learning prescription and 1s sent to the community to utilize the learning resources available* After 
the deficiencies have been corrected, the adult enters the second phase, final assessment* In this phase, the 
adult must demonstrate 64 generalized competencies in the basic and life skill areas of communication, computa- 
tion, self-awareness, social awareness, scientific awareness, occupational preparedness, and consumer awareness. 
The adult must also demonstrate an Individualized competency 1n one of three skill areas: occupational, special, 
or advanced academic. The assessment system 1s an open testing system characterized by flexibility 1n time and 
location of testing. It offers adults the opportunity to demonstrate process skills through a variety of documen- 
tation forms. There 1s an explicit understanding and discussion of all required competencies. Graduates of the 
program are surveyed 10 months after they receive their diplomas to determine the Impact that graduation has had 
on their lives. To date, graduates report an Increased Interest 1n continued learning; job promotions and raises; 
and Increased self-esteem and self-confidence. 



CVldenCe Of effeCtiVeneSS The age distribution of External Diploma participants reflects a signifi- 
cantly older population than the population served by the GEO, Indicating 
the EDP 1s highly successful 1n serving older adults. In determining the consistency of competency evaluations 
among staff assessors, an average agreement of 89. 6% was established among the assessors. The program retention 
rate 1s 73.4%. 

implementation reaUitementS The New York State External High School Diploma Program can be 
■ ■ adopted by a unit as small as three persons — one advisor, one 

assessor, and one assessment assistant. A four-day training workshop for staff prior to program Implementation 
1s required, as 1s one 1nserv1ce evaluation during the first year of operation. 



f\nQnC\Q\ teailitetnentS Materials: seven program manuals and one set of training materials must be 
1 * purchased (contact project for cost). Equipment required 1s ordinarily 

found 1n an educational setting. Staffing: reassignment of existing personnel 1s possible. 



SetVlCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

and five additional home state sites by appointment. Project staff are available 
to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s also conducted at adopter site 
(costs to be negotiated). On-site technical assistance 1s provided to adopters (expenses are covered). 



fflflfflCf Lynne Van Dyke, Director; External Diploma Program; Syracuse Research Corp., Merrill Lane; 
tviituvt Syracuse , NY 13210. (315) 425-5263. 
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SECTION B-2; ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS /PROGRAMS* 



ALTERNATE LEARNING PROJECT (ALP ) — Rhode Island . B-2. 3 

CITY AS SCHOOL (CAS) — New York B-2. 4 

A COMMUNITY APPROACH TO YEAR-ROUND EDUCATION (Project C.A.Y.R.E.) — Colorado. . . . B-2. 5 

DIVERSIFIED EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES PROGRAM (DEEP) — Kansas B-2. 6 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR SCHOOLAGE PARENTS (ESSP) — New Jersey. B-2. 7 

EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) [Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory! — Oregon • B-2. 8 

FOCUS DISSEMINATION PROJECT -=> Minnesota B-2. 9 

INTERCEPT: A POSITIVE ALTERNATIVE TO PUPIL SUSPENSIONS, TRUANCY , AND DROPOUT 

— New York B-2. 10 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHOICE: High School in the Community (HSC)' — Connecticut B-2. 11 

SENIOR ELECTIVE PROGRAM — New Jersey B-2. 12 

ST. PAUL OPEN SCHOOL — Minnesota B-2. 13 

SUPPLEMENTAL INSTRUCTION: Student Learning Center (SI) — Missouri B-2. 14 



*See Sectional Cross-Ref erence Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 
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PRQlfCT ALTERNATE LEARNING PROJECT (ALP) 

A community-based alternative to traditional school, emphasizing basic skills, career educa- 
^ performance-based graduation, and parent and student participation, that offers both a 
comp ete high school program and Special Focus Programs to supplement existing curricula. 



tarnot ntiHipnrP Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 9-12. This program also has been 
lUflfCl UUlffCfltC used 1n othe , settings (middle school and adult level), but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

WpCrrinffrtfl ALP, a comprehensive public secondary school, provides students with an Individualized basic 
UCTWipilUII skills program, a college preparatory course, community-wide career exploration activities, 
and a broad arts program. The emphasis throughout is on continuous personal counseling and student responsi- 
bility. Students enroll m ALP by choice. Participants are selected by lottery, using such factors as race, 
family income, sex, and grade level to achieve a population that reflects the city and school system profile. 
ALP has five major objectives: to Improve student performance 1n basic academic skills; to Improve student career 
decision-making skills; to provide needed counseling for planning, evaluation, and support of student activity; 
to Involve students and parents 1n school governance and decision-making; and to maximize learning opportunities 
in the community. Graduation requirements at ALP Involve: the ALP Life Skills Competency Assessment (an evalu- 
atlon of Individual student competencies 1n practical, real-Hfe situations where applied performance 1s required) 
and the ALP Core Diploma requirements (according to which students must pass proficiency exams 1n English, math, 
and science, earn credit 1n U.S. history, and complete a minimum number of courses and educational , ct1v1t1es). 
The ALP model consists of two major components — adoption and Special Focus Programs. The five essential 
elements of an ALP adoption are: project administration and design, curriculum development, counseling and 
student evaluation, community resource development, and governance and decision-making. The Special Focus 
Proqrams designed to supplement existing curricula are: Family Life Peer Counseling Service, College Local 
Educational Agency Relationship (CLEAR) Program, ALP Child Care Center, Ccnpetency-Based Education and Basic 
Skills, and Transitional Program for Special Needs Students. 



evidence Of effCCtWCt]e$S External evaluations of ALP show that the project has greatly reduced 
frviufriit* vj w 99 ww absenteeism and dropout rates. S1xty-f1ve percent of ALP students go on 

to four-year colleges; many of these students normally would not have pursued further education. Other measures 
have shown Improved attitudes toward self and schooling. (Some test Instruments used: California Achievement 
Tests, Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, and Adult Performance Level Survey.) 



The scope of the ALP program provides for a variety of adoption and 
technical assistance options. Adoption of the total program requires 



implementation requirements 

stafflnq at school district teacher/pupil ratio, a'mlnlmum of three days start-up training at adopter site, and 
a separate facility or a separate location within the school bu1H1ng for the alternate program. Special Focus 
Program adoption requirements depend on the program adopted and the needs of the district and adopting school. 



tinnndal reailirementS Staff may consist of reassigned personnel or new staff, full-time or part- 
JlflUIIMUJ Itijuiicilicm? time, consistent with district teacher/pupil ratio. Available school 
district equipment 1s sufficient. Training materials are provided at a minimal charge. Program materials 
Include those already found 1n most classrooms as well as materials commercially available. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at minimal cost which covers printing and mailing. 
Training 1s available on a consultant basis only. 



ERLC 



rnnfnrt Paul R. Gounarls; Principal/Supervisor; Alternate Learning Project; Providence School Department; 
CUmUll 321 E(jdy sti . p rov1d ence, RI 02903. (401) 456-9194 or -9195. 
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PROJECT cm AS SCH00L (cas) 

An alternative high school that combines learning with the world of work. 



tOfQBt QUdlCnCe Approved by JORP for high school students. 



dt$tnptiQti Clty-As-School Is an Independent, diploma-granting high school whose curriculum objective Is to 

• link students with hundreds of learning experiences throughout the community. The underlying 

concept is that the world of experience can be Joined with the world of learning, thereby making school more rele- 
vant for those students who find the traditional school setting uninteresting, threatening, or unrelated to their 
present and future plans, or those with a moderate to great degree of success In the traditional setting who begin 
to look for new horizons for their education. 



The participating community organizations are of a business, civic, cultural, political, or social nature, ranging 
from museums to newspapers. A few examples are American Dance Theater, American Museum of Natural History, Bank 
Street College, office of Congressman, and Western Electric. 

Instead of attending classes In one building, students move from learning experience to learning experience based 
on a program they choose by consulting the CAS catalog. Students spend 27-32 hours per week at one or more learn- 
ing experiences conducted by community resources. CAS students receive academic credit for each learning experi- 
ence successfully completed. Students receive either credit or no credit rather than letter or numerical grades. 

Teachers are divided Into two major groups: Teacher Advisors and Resource Coordinators. Each Teacher Advisor 
has direct contact with 80-85 students. These teachers hold weekly orientations, seminars, and class meetings. 
Advisors are also responsible for individual meetings with students and/or parents, gathering report card and 
permanent record data, and writing college evaluations for students. Resource Coordinators are responsible for 
developing new Resources or Community Site Placements, developing curriculum for each learning experience, moni- 
toring students' progress, responding to students' problems at resources, and registering students. Visits to 
resources are required, as well as phone contact with resources and students. 



evidence of effectiveness Based on the norm-referenced Career Maturity Inventory data, there were 

Improvements In test scores both In 1976-77 and In 1980-81. These Improve- 
ments raised students from the 48th to 71st national percentile In the first year, and from the 16th to 33rd 
percentile in the second year. CAS participants Increased their proportion of course units passed by 57% while 
the control group was 34% worse. Relative to controls, CAS participants increased their school attendance by 1.04 
SO units and .64 SO units for the two treatment years. None of the CAS participants dropped out of school whereas 
28% of the control group did In 1980-81. 

impleiTICntQtiOn requirements Components may be fully adopted or adapted by local school districts. 

While many variations, alterations, and modifications may be made as 
a result of the replication process, there are several "core" components that must be Included by the replicating 
school: personnel roles of Resource Coordinator, Student Advisor, Community Resource people, and support services. 
Adopters may select from the CAS model those curriculum components which match their needs. A training workshop 
is required. 



financial requirements Costs required for a minimal adoption of the CAS model are those for training, 

reproduction of materials, and staffing. Training costs Include travel for one 
project trainer for a three-day Implementation training session and for one, two-day follow-up monitoring visit. 
Materials Include the Demonstration Manual, consisting of procedures and forms used by the CAS model ($50); Surveys 
(Community Resource-, Student Interest, Alumni Follow-up, Teacher Attitude); and catalog of Community Resource de- 
scriptions. Staff costs Include released time for teachers to develop and monitor community sites, curricula, etc., 
and travel expenses to local sites for both teachers and students. 

services available Initial and secondary awareness materials are available free. CI ty-As-School welcomes 

visitations from any school district with one week's notice. Project staff Is avail- 
able at all times to attend Initial awareness meetings on a shared-cost basis. Training Is conducted both at CAS 
(one day) and at the adopter site (two 'days) (costs to be shared). A follow-up, monitoring visit Is required 
(costs to be shared). 



tOtttOtt Joel Fischer; City-As-School ; N.Y. City Board of Education; 16 Clarkson Street; New York, NY 
10014. (21 2) 691-7801. 
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PftiQIECT A COMHUHITY APPROACH TO YEAR-ROUND EOUCATION (Project C.A.Y.R.E.) 

A program designed to meet student learning needs effectively through the use of an alter- 
native calendar while accommodating a greater number of students within existing facilities, 



tOTQCt aildUnCC Approved by JDRP for grades K-8 In any school district experiencing concerns with 

growth In student population or any school /district desiring to investigate alterna- 
tive calendars. This program has been used 1n other settings for grades 9-12, but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or approved by the Panel, 

OCSCfiptiOn The 45-15 year-round calendar divides the student population Into four groups. Each group 

attends school for 45 school days (nine weeks) and then has a vacation of 15 school days 
(three weeks). These patterns are staggered so that one track Is always on vacation. This allows the building 
to accomodate 33X more students. In addition, the program can create a more consistent total learning program 
by eliminating large blocks of time (I.e., three summer months) between learning segments. Initially, the 
adoption of a year-round program Is no more than a calendar change. As such, changes In staffing ratios, 
materials, facilities, operational costs, and curriculum are not necessarily Integral parts of the program. 



eUldenCe Of CffeCtiUtneSS Extensive evaluation by the developer district and the University of 
9 99 Colorado Indicated no significant differences In achievement between 

year-round and non-year-round students. Results available on request. Evaluation of student, teacher, and 
parent attitudes are also available. 



imnlementation reaUltetnentS The 45-15 plan can be implemented In a number of school organlza- 
Iffipiciifcmmiuii i*ifMii*fii*ii»# Uonal patterns# Typically, a high degree of teacher and commu- 
nity commitment 1s needed. The plan can be adapted to meet local needs. Due to flexibility of adaptations, 
other specific requirements are not mandated. 



financial rCOUltetnentS Operationally, there is no Increase In per-pupil costs. Recent findings 
jiuuiiuui ■ indicate that a well-run program can even decrease per-pupil cost. 

(Figures available on request.) Depending on local climate, buildings may require air-conditioning, which 
entails capital expenditure. Some money 1s needed for Inservice training of teachers and administrators. 



SMUIteS (mailable Awareness materials are available at* no charge; replication manual Is available for 
wvuw mvmmmviv ^ Qther ppogram mater1a i s for training and Inservice are available at cost. Aware- 
ness presentations and workshops are available at the demonstration site or adopter sites (cost to be arranged). 
The demonstration site may be visited by appointment at any time. Training and Implementation services are pro- 
vided at project and adopter site (cost to be arranged). 



rntlfnrf Thomas 8alakas, Project 01 rector; Year-Round Project Dissemination Center; 3855 S. AUda Pkwy.; 
wmuvi ^ rQr ^ CQ 80m3 ^ (3Q3) 69 3_o6H. 
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PROJECT DIVERSIFIED EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES PROGRAM (DEEP) 

A new method of organizing and managing an academic classroom. 



tOfQCt QlldlBlltt Approved by JDRP for the apathetic learner, the "discipline problem," the poor attender, 
9 and the potential dropout in grades 9-12. It has been used in other settings 1n grades 

6-8 and with the gifted, the talented, and the creative learner, but no evidence of effectiveness has been sub- 
mitted to or approved by the Panel. 

uCSCriptiOn The major goal of Project DEEP is to develop an instructional process for secondary school 

■ classrooms that allows instructors to create an academic environment emphasizing success for 

every learner while decreasing learner hostility to educational institutions. 

DEEP offers students and Instructors a method of organizing and managing an academic classroom that differs 
from the usual classroom model. Students in the DEEP classroom Identify needs, formulate objectives, develop 
tasks based upon these objectives, present group and individual projects based upon fulfillment of objectives, 
receive teacher debriefing following presentation of the projects, and participate 1n their own evaluations. 
DEEP offers learners 1n academic subjects alternative ways to create, gather, develop, and display Information. 
Extensive use 1s made of electronic and nonelectronic media. The role of the teacher 1s that of advisor, 
consultant, and learning-systems manager. The classroom environment 1s casual, open, trusting, and task- 
oriented. A workshop atmosphere exists. Community resources are utilized. 

The DEEP classroom 1s highly structured, but the structure is not the same as in the typical academic classroom. 
Teachers who demonstrate the ability and desire to change their methods of Instruction are trained 1n the use 
of these new management techniques. They must be willing to teach one or more DEEP classes along with their 
regular classes. The teachers are trained as learning facilitators, and the conflict-management process Is 
based on human relations and peer group Interaction as well as on teacher-student interaction. Once the training 
has been accomplished, students can be enrolled in the program as part of the normal scheduling procedure. The 
project provides management charts and materials along with evaluation procedures. 



Zliluffitt Of CffCCtH)Ctl6$$ DEEP students had a 30% lower incidence of absenteeism than non-DEEP 

students, and the dropout rate was decreased 37% compared with non-DEEP 
classes. DEEP students showed statistically significant gains 1n attitudes of affection, respect, and the 
value of knowledge as measured by the R1sk-Taking-Att1tudes-Values Inventory. Ninety-eight percent of students 
completing DEEP classes later graduated. E1ghty-f1ve percent of students enrolled 1n DEEP classes completed 
at least six academically sound projects per DEEP class* 

implementOt'lOn teOUItetnentS The DEEP classroom management model 1s adaptable to a variety of 

* ' school structures. It can serve as an alternative within the 

traditional high school, junior high school, or middle school or in a separate alternative school. The manage- 
ment model can be utilized in many academic subject areas, primarily language arts, social studies, and science. 
The model 1s adaptable to regular, modular, and other types of flexible scheduling. 



finOtiClQl reOUltttnentS DEEP training manuals with student activities cost $5 per 1nserv1ce workshop 
9 participant. DEEP teachers are usually volunteers from existing staff. 

Adopting districts pay costs relating to release time for teacher training. If the adopter has audiovisual equip- 
ment, the cost of adoption should not exceed the normal per-pupil allotment. 



StfUlttS QUQlloble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s also available at adopter site (costs 
to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



tMtaCt Jane Connett, Director; Project DEEP; Wichita Public Schools; 640 N. Emporia; Wichita, KS 67214. 
* V (316) 268-7801. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR SCHOOLAGE PARENTS (ESSP) 

A special education program providing educational, nutrition?', social, and health services 
to expectant school -age students* 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for any pregnant student 1n the public school system. In practice, 
these students range in age from 11-19 and are primarily from grades 8-12. 



de$CrWtiOtt w1tn 1ts P r0 9 ram at tne Family Learning Center (FLC), the New Brunswick Board of Education 1s 
■ addressing some well-known teenage pregnancy problems. These Include poor academic motivation 

and achievement and a significantly higher Infant mortality rate and lower birth weight than are found 1n the 
babies of any other age group. The FLC provides small classes with highly motivated teachers and emphasizes satis- 
factory academic achievement, maternal and child health, and nutrition. While a pregnant student may remain 1n 
the regular school setting, she 1s encouraged to transfer to the FLC to continue her regular subjects there. In 
addition, she takes Family Life Education, which Includes nutrition, planning and preparation of lunch, sewing 
and consumer education, and health. Areas covered 1n the health course Include pre- and postnatal care of herself 
and her baby, the study of human reproduction, the labor and birth process, and birth-control options. She Is 
assisted 1n reaching appropriate social agencies, and Informal rap sessions with the head teacher and the guidance 
counselor are encouraged. When the student enters the program, the nurse contacts her obstetrician, checks to see 
that her records are complete, follows her progress, and sees that regular appointments are kept. There are peri- 
odic tours of local hospital maternity facilities. A head teacher coordinates the program under the direction 
of the Director of Pupil Personnel. Two full-time and four part-time teachers plus a part-time nurse and a part- 
time guidance counselor complete the FLC staff. After delivery and a two-week maternity leave, a student may 
continue her classes at the FLC for six weeks. This period of adjustment facilitates her introduction to the 
double role of mother/student and encourages her to complete her education. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Initiated 1n 1969 and validated in 1973 by ESEA Title III, the program (now 
supported by the Board of Education) has greatly decreased dropout rates of 
pregnant students and Improved birth weight of their babies. From 1969-73, only 19 of 177 pregnant girls dropped 
out of school, compared to a 100% dropout rate prior to the program. 



implementation requirements 



It is necessary to find a site not being used by non-pregnant 
students. Teachers may be drawn from the regular staff, but the 
program 1s best served by teachers who devote their working time exclusively to it. Cooking facilities are 
necessary. Books and teaching supplies are Issued from the regular school classes. Food is purchased from 
Government Commodities through the Public School Food Services, with Board of Education funds for additional 
purchases. Baby furniture is also required on the premises for the postnatal phase of the program. 



financial requirements 



The program site may be a home economics room or even a church 1n the 
area. Primary costs are staff salaries and the breakfast and lunch pro- 
gram. Since the girls, while pregnant, are classified under state law as "chronically 111." there 1s partial 
salary reimbursement to Special Services, which would otherwise provide Home Instructon. State and national 
school meal programs provide further funds. 



Semites available 



Awareness materials are available at cost of mailing, 
appointment. 



Visitors are welcome by 



COntOCt Or. W. Davis. Director; Public Personnel Services; Lincoln School; 66 Bartlett St.; New Brunswick, 
NJ 08901. (201) 745-5166, -5167, or -5169. Dorothy Aronowltz, He? . Teacher; Family Learning 
Center; 225 Comstock St.; New Brunswick, NJ 08901. (201) 745-5168. 
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PROJECT EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) [Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory] 

A partnership program between school and community, integrating basic skills, life skills, and 
career development. 



tQFQCt QlldlCnCC Approved by JDRP for grades 9-12. This program has also been used with grades 7-8, with 

adults, and with disadvantaged, migrant/bilingual , gifted, talented, and handicapped 
populations, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dCSCFIptiOtl EBCE can be a full-time alternative program distinct from the traditional school (even located 

off -campus), or 1t can be operated as an 1n-schoo1 option to supplement traditional Instruc- 
tion. Teachers become coordinators of student learning and help students select and use community sites (busi- 
ness, Industrial, labor, cultural, professional, governmental, and environmental) as primary resources to meet 
curriculum objectives. Preliminary exploration 1s followed by Intensive visits. Utilizing the experience of 
these visits, as well as a wide variety of traditional and nontradltlonal resources, students complete Individual- 
ized projects that are written to specific academic, life skill, and career development objectives. Students are 
assisted 1n developing skills 1n time management and short- and long-range planning. They are held accountable 
for their own time, learning, and behavior, with expectations of Increasing maturity and responsibility. Before 
completing EBCE, students must demonstrate proficiency 1n a variety of competencies to the satisfaction of 
community experts. The program usually relies on an advisory committee composed of parents, students, and repre- 
sentatives of education, business, and labor. Students earn both required and elective credit and receive a 
regular high school diploma. 

(One of four EBCE model programs that received JDRP approval simultaneously.) 



BUidtttCt Of CffCCtiOCnCSS Comprehensive formative and summatlve evaluation using pre- and posttest 

' measures on control and comparison groups revealed student growth 1n basic 

skills, self -awareness, career awareness, and career development skills; 1n life skills; and 1n motivation to 
learn. Parents of EBCE students and community resource persons assessed the program positively. Summaries of 
evaluation findings available on request. 



ffflllflftltfttfltfflfl teauifCttltntS Communities adopting EBCE report greater success when staff has 
liiipitiiitiituMun i *if mii participated 1n at least three days of program design and planning 
plus five days of training 1n the new procedures this Innovation requires. It 1s desirable for the new staff 
to visit an operating EBCE program. In addition, one week of 1nserv1ce consultation after the program has been 
operating for a while has been found useful. Some programs use separate facilities as the EBCE learning center; 
others remodel or use existing building space. Student transportation options must be examined, as well as time 
and resources for community site recruitment and utilization. 

fitlQntiCil teaUlfementS EBCE Programs operate at approximately the average secondary per-pup1l costs 
" ■ 1n most districts. 



SBtUICeS available Descriptive material available at no cost. Set of five user handbooks ($150/set), 
*vivi»w filmstMp, and related aids available at cost. Classroom materials for teachers 

Interested In use of community resources with or without EBCE emphasis and a 11st of operating NWREL EBCE 
programs and states with EBCE demonstration and training services of their own are also available. Staff can 
attend out-of-state awareness conferences (costs to be arranged). Planning, training, and follow-up 1nserv1ce 
available 1n Portland or at adopter site (costs to be arranged). 



rnntntt Larry McClure, Program Director; Education and Work Program: Northwest Regional Educational 
lUIUUll Laboratory; 300 S.W. Sixth Ave.; Portland, OR 97204. (503) 248-6800, ext. 430. 
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PROJECT FOCUS DISSEMINATION PROJECT 

A successful secondary program for training teachers to deal with disaffected youth. 



target audience Approved by JORP for disaffected secondary students of all abl^ty levels, and all 

secondary educators, school board members, and community members who have an interest 
1n developing iocal programs to meet the needs of the disaffected students tn their settings. 



OeSCnpUOn Focus provides an alternative education plan for students who have been identified as 

disaffected, showing a lack of motivation, lack of confidence, and low self-esteem. The 
program effects responsible Institutional change and positive student attitude and performance by helping 
students iearn responsibility to self, school, and society* Through a group counseling experience, the peer 
group 1s guided to deal with the problems causing disaffection. 

Focus 1s a "school within a school" for secondary students who are not achieving or functioning 1n a way bene- 
ficial to themselves and/or those around them. The Focus program seeks to reduce student disaffection with 
school and learning, to Improve each student's grasp of basic skills, to build a classroom culture that demon- 
strates the caring principle, to enhance each student's ability to relate effectively with peers and adults, and 
to give each student a reason to be optimistic about the future. 

Focus 1s a highly structured program offering courses 1n English, social studies, math, and work experience. 
Instruction 1n Focus classes is based on ability and need. Curriculum materials are modified to meet the 
student's level of skill development and are presented 1n relation to survival beyond graduation. Students 
are actively Involved 1n the selection, modification, and evaluation of these materials. Focus students take 
such classes as science, physical education, health, and electlves 1n the regular school program. 

All Focus students are Involved in a group counseling experience called Family. Each Family consists of eight 
to 10 students and one teacher who meet together one hour daily throughout the year. Family attempts to help 
the student develop feelings of caring, self -worth, and concern for others. It Includes examination of one's 
own behavior 1n relation to the reactions of others within an atmosphere of positive support from the group* 



evidence of effectiveness A three-year evaluation .(done at the original site) demonstrated that 

Focus Improved student attitudes toward school, enhanced self-concept, 
increased academic achievement, and decreased disciplinary referrals, school suspensions, and absenteeism* 
Evaluation available on request. 



ementQtlOtl rCQUirCmCntS Many replication plans are possible, ranging from staff training 
* in skills and strategies to enhance an existing program to a full- 

scale replication of the original site model. Size of program 1s determined by the number of target students 
Identified by the adopter* Maximum advised for any one program 1s 75 students. Successful replications have 
been made in urban, suburban, and rural settings. The humanistic, caring emphasis of the program makes it 
effective regardless of the ethnic or economic factors present at the replication site* 



fitlQnCldl FeQUItementS Focus staff-training manual and curriculum manual are provided at cost to 

schools attending inservice training. A wide variety of commercially avail- 
able materials already found 1n most classrooms 1s also used* Focus staff are generally selected from existing 
employees, but need release time to attend inservice training and prepare materials. 



$er\)ite$ aUailQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state* Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training 1s conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s also available at adopter site 
(costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



COntQtt Don Ka y* Focus Dissemination Project; Human Resource Associates, Inc.; 755 H1way 55 W. 
*vu»«v» p Q Box 3Q3; Hast1ngs> m 5 5 o33, ( 612 ) 437-3976. 
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PROJECT lNTERCEPT; A POSITIVE ALTERNATIVE TO PUPIL SUSPENSIONS, TRUANCY, AND DROPOUT 

A teacher-training proqram that addresses problems of student discipline, truancy, and chronic 
academic failure. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for students In grades 9-12 who have high rates of failure and truancy 
along with a history of disruptive behavior. 



dtSttlDtiOtt Project Intercept provides preservlce/lnservlce training to deal with adolescents who have 
hmmi^mvii shQwn chron1c disruptive, falling, and truant behavior, and to address such problems before 
these difficulties fully develop. A preservice/1 nservice training program offers teachers training In four areas. 

All staff In the program are taught effective discipline procedures, classroom management techniques, and Instruc- 
tional skills. A peer consulting team Is developed for group critique and support. 

Management skills for establishing an alternative academic program for potential dropouts are also taught. Three 
programs developed by Project Intercept are COPE, Learning Center, and the Learning Cluster. In the first two 
programs, targeted students are placed In self-contained classes for two thirds of the day, and may take electlves 
or attend vocational training programs during the remainder of the day. The Learning Cluster offers a preventive 
treatment program to ninth-qrade students where one quarter of the day Is spent In English and social studies. 

Teachers also receive training In group counseling; students who participate In this component learn to demon- 
strate more appropriate interpersonal skills and Improve self-concept. Family Intervention and parent-training 
skills are taught to staff who are responsible for parent contact. This component reinforces changes taking place 
at school and helps parents deal more effectively with all of their children. 



BUidenCe Of effettWetieSS Statistically, the project has demonstrated that of the Identified high-risk 
mwwiv* ff dropout-prone students, more will remain In school and Improve their atten- 

dance and grades when In the alternative programs than those not In the program. In addition, the overall suspen- 
sion rate at the high school has dropped significantly. 



implementation requirements 



The adopting district will need to set up an alternative academic pro- 
gram within the school to treat those students Identified as high-risk 
dropout-prone. A minimum teacher-student ratio of 1:15 will be needed, but other units can be added. Once a 
teacher has been trained, the project has a hlqhly effective method of peer critiquing, which can be used to easily 
train other teachers in most subject areas In the program's discipline, classroom management, and Instructional 
procedures. 



financial requirements 



A minimum of three days of training must be provided to a teacher designated as 
the key person to adopt the project. Each adopter should have a copy of the 
Teacher, Counseling, Management, and Family Intervention Manual ($100). Districts do not need to provide additional 
staff, equipment, or supplies. Training sessions can accommodate up to 30 teachers at a reduced rate for the 
manuals. 



CPTIUCPC niinilnhip Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

uvuiiuvi* anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend awareness meetings, 
training, implementation, and follow-up services (costs to be negotiated). 
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Richard Maurer; Roosevelt School; 190 Croton Avenue; Dsslning, NY 10562. (914) 941-7700. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title IV-C 
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B-2.10 



PROJECT PUBLlc SCH00LS 0F CHOICE: High School in the Community (HSC) 

An alternative secondary school of choice within the public school system. 



target audience 

Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 9-12. 



dtStriptlOtl Hi 9 n School In the Community (HSC) is a small. Innovative alternative to the traditional high 

r school. It Is designed to provide students and their parents with a choice of learning 

environments within the public school system. HSC Is a highly personalized, humanistic program that seeks to 
improve students' attitudes toward learning and to give them a sense of shared responsibility In the process of 
their education. Students plan their own programs with staff advisors. Family Groups (In which a staff member 
meets with his/her guidance students for an hour each day) allow for open discussion about school and life. The 
Policy Council (governing body of HSC, composed of students, teachers, and parents) provides the opportunity for 
students to participate in decisions about their education. The Career Orientation Program places students 
with volunteer teachers in various community institutions and exposes them to work situations before they leave 
high school. HSC does not give letter grades. Students receive descriptive evaluations of work accomplished 
and suggestions for Improvement. No single teaching approach Is required. A general atmosphere of high student 
1 nvolvement, Innovation, teacher support, and student-to-student affiliation, together with low teacher control 
and student competition, has emerged. HSC has consistently compared favorably with other high schools In both 
cognitive and affective areas. The greatest gains have been made In students' reading skills and attitudes toward 
school . 



evidence of effectiveness Five years' evaluation by Educational Research Service (Yale University, 

1970-74) and Systems Evaluation Research Associates (Fordham University, 
1975) showed that in all areas measured, HSC consistently compared favorably with other high schools. Greatest 
gains were made In students' reading skills and attitudes toward school. 



ItliplCtttCntQtlOt} rCQUiremCntS Project staff train adopters who can demonstrate clear Intent to 
r ■ implement the program. A workshop at project site involving as 

many members of adopter staff as possible Is the most desirable training format, but other formats are possible. 
Three general levels of training are available: major adoption of the full HSC program, adaptations of one or 
more elements of the HSC model, and technical assistance to similar programs already in operation. The specific 
manner in which an LEA chooses to adapt Public Schools of Choice is flexible, and determines staffing and facili- 
ties required. 

finQntiQI teauirementS Adoption of HSC in fact means starting a school. Specific cost depends 

on size of unit (from 50-300 students) and on other local factors (e.g., 
availability of volunteers from a nearby college). General operating costs reflect per capita expenditures 
of adopting school system. Adaptation of HSC components in an already existing program Is virtually cost-free, 
except for training expenses. 



SCrVlCCS aitOtlable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be 
negotiated). Training Is provided at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training is also conducted 
at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Follow-up technical assistance is available to adopters. 



COntaCt Geoff Smith; Public Schools of Choice; 45 Nash St.; New Haven, CT 06511 . (203) 787-8635. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 75-45 Approved: 5/15/75 
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B-2.11 



PROJECT SENIOR ELECTIVE PROGRAM 



A program exclusively for seniors designed to update curriculum 1n order to complement an 
open-space building* 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students 1n grade 12. 



descript 



iOn T h e Senior Elective Program was designed by students and faculty during the summer of 1971 to 
update curriculum In order to complement an open-space building exclusively for seniors. 
The oroaram Involved revamping the school calendar Into five marking periods, called facets, each concluding 
wUh a vacat Sn period! Students were encouraged to telescope their traditional academic courses into the first 
three year? of high school, to provide time during the senior year for 80 elective ra1n1 - cour "% de ^ lo P^ d /° ar r Hv1tv 
the oroaram Each senior was required to complete an Independent study project or a comtnun ty nvolvement activity 
or to Da^ci P a?e in S w5rk experience actlvUy. All seniors were randomly assigned to small discussion groups, 
called TreSf, led Sy faculty members who provided program support and helped students adjust. All seniors 
were allowed open campus privileges. 

No onp teachlna aDDroach was required. However, teachers were encouraged to develop methods conducive to 
ea Sin ?n o eVs aceaVeat Careful guidance was needed to ensure that students who planned to enter college 
earned sufficient college entrance units during their four years of high school. 

In its present form, the Senior Elective Program divides the school year Into four marking periods and the 
independent study project is elective rather than required. 



Evaluated in 1973 by tests measuring each objective (Watson-Glaser Test 
of Critical Thinking, Sequential Test of Educational Progress for social 



evidence of effectiveness 

Ips and tests designed to measure^students' 'feeling's 'about self, school, and community). Program students 
eved as wel as or better than students 1n traditional schools 1n areas of critical think ng tolerance of 
gulty fee ngs of self, and Involvement 1n community affairs, with no loss in traditional achievement. 



studl 

achl 

ambi 



implementation requirements 



A commitment to adopt the essential elements of the program: 
seminar discussion groups to Implement and direct the independent 
study, community service, and/or work experience; m1n1-courses as alternatives to traditional Programs; open 
ramn,,; anTmodular schedu 1 1 nq (opt1 onal ) . Adopting schools have permission to use any or all of the 80 mini - 
cou? es A^ompend Sm of he^e m ni-courses is available at cost. A filmstrlp presentation out Inlr »g develop- 
ment Imp lemeS on, and evaluation of the program 1s available for purchase. Full courses of study 1" social 
ESSlK^Srl™ business, English, and science are available. The entire set of curMcular materials, 
including filmstrlp, 1s available for $25. 

Replication costs vary with adopters' staff and curriculum requirements. 
Provision must be made for cooperative planning among students and staff. 
Costs can be met to some extent through reallocation of current expenditures. 



financial requirements 



CPriUrtK nUmlnhlp Awareness materials are available. Project staff can attend out-of-state confer- 
SerVlCeS UUUUUUlt *™™ n spec1f1ed t1mes 1n November, February, and April to conduct awareness and 

training sessions (expenses must be paid). 
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,«ntart Newton Beron, Project Director; Rumson-Fair Haven Regional High School; Ridge Rd.; Rumson, 
COlUUtl NJ 07760# (201) 842-1597. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74-91 Approved: 9/18/74 
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B-2,12 



PROJECT ST * PAUL OPEN SCHOOL 



An alternative school program using the concept of the open school to enrich the K-12 
educational experience* 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades K-12. 



description These basic elements distinguish the St, Paul Open School: 

Advisor -Advisee System: Students select their own advisors, each of whom are responsible for 10-23 students. 
Before school begins, conferences are held among students, parents, and advisors to establish Individual goals 
for each student. These goals are reviewed biweekly 1n advisor-advisee meetings and quarterly with parents. 
Use of Volunteers: Parents, senior citizens, college students, and other community members are brought into the 
building. Volunteers are carefully screened, trained, and followed as they work with students. Shared Decision 
Making: Parents, staff, students, and community members help make decisions 1n a number of areas, Including 
budget, curriculum, hiring, and student evaluation. Use of the World Beyond Building: Our building is viewed 
only as a headquarters. As part of their studies, students take hundreds of local field trips, work as Interns 
or apprentices in local businesses, take classes at other area high schools and college courses, and go on 
cross-country trips. Evaluation: Extensive evaluation of students, staff, and the total pr^ram continues 
throughout the year. Written evaluations replace grades. Competence-Based Graduation: No credits are given 
at the St. Paul Open School. Students develop a graduation packet through validations 1n six major areas: 
career education, consumer awareness and current Issues, cultural awareness, community Involvement, Information 
finding, and personal /interpersonal skills. 



CUldCnCC 01 effeCtiVeneSS Extensive standardized testing showed Open School students performed as 

well as or better than peers 1n St. Paul. Extensive use of questionnaires 
for parents, students, and graduates showed strong preference for Open School; students on waiting 11st to 
attend. St Paul Open School is accredited jy North Central Association. 



imOlementQUOn reOUireWentS Districts may adopt/adapt any of the above elements but must meet 

■ * the following criteria: high-level district commitment to the 

program as an alternative; voluntary participation of all teachers, administrators, students, and parents; 
equal -opportunity participation (not limited to achievement level, behavior pattern, sex, race, or economic 
aroup); opportunity for parents, students, and staff to help make decisions regarding policy; and curriculum 
reflecting a variety of opinions regarding such matters as political and economic systems and sex roles. 
Adoption/adaptation may be by a school within a school, a single classroom, or an entire school. 

finQnCIQl reQUirementS St. Paul Open School operated on average per-pupil expenditures for St. Paul, 
' ' Minnesota. Exclusive of training, no additional funds are required (training 

costs cover Open School staff travel to local district or local district staff travel to St. Paul). Open School 
has produced a variety of materials that are available at a nominal cost. 



SetVUeS available Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Training In- 
each of the program elements described 1s provided at the project site or at adopter/ 
adapter site. Districts outside Minnesota must pay trainer's expenses. 



COntdCt Director; St. Paul Open School; 1023 Osceola Ave.; St. Paul, MN 55105. (612) 297-8531, 
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SUPPLEMENTAL INSTRUCTION: STUDENT LEARNING CENTER (SI) 

A program to Improve academic performance and retention rate. 



tQTQCt audiinCC Approved by JORP for freshman and sophomore students in high-risk entry level college 
courses. 



deSCriDtiOll The SI program 1s aimed at students who have not yet developed the learning and thinking skills 
^ required for successful college work. The improvement of course grades and resultant reduction 

of attrition rates are the goals of the SI program. High-risk courses ~ those traditionally difficult, entry- 
level courses 1n which unsuccessful enrollments are 1n excess of 30% — are Identified for Inclusion 1n SI 
services. All students enrolled in the identified courses are encouraged to participate. 

Skills instruction - note taking, test taking, reading styles and procedures, and study skills -- Is directly 
integrated into the course content by a learning skills specialist during review sessions. The Learning Center 
selects and trains the learning skills specialist whose content competency has been approved by the course 
Instructor. Fifty-minute review sessions are scheduled three or four times a week In which the specialist 
demonstrates proficiency In the course subject while providing instruction In the reading, writing, and thinking 
skills necessary for content mastery. In contrast to more conventional approaches where learning skills are 
taught In Isolation from academic course work, the SI program provides Immediate application of acquired skills 
to course content and combines this with constant reinforcement of model student behavior. 

-year community colleges, four-year liberal arts schools, and state universities have successfully adopted this 
gram In chemistry, economics, foreign language, history, philosophy, and physics courses, as well as courses 



Two 

prog. 

taught in schools of education, administration, and medicine. 



euidCHCC Of tfftttiWMSS Students who participate in SI earn a higher mean course grade and semester 
" QPA than students in a motivational control group or other non-SI students. 

Differences in performance patterns between SI and non-SI groups are evident regardless of past academic perfor- 
mance. Rates of unsuccessful enrollment (percent of D and F grades and withdrawals) in courses for whicn SI has 
been added are lower than they were prior to the addition of SI. The rates of unsuccessful enrollment for SI 
participants 1s lower than for non-part1c1pants. 

imnlementQtiOn reQUirettlBntS This model can be implemented at community colleges, at small , four-year 
IJIipiCflltmuiivii ih|uiiwhw.w colleges, or at universities. The model 1s adaptable to existing 
academic support programs such as special services, learning centers, academic assistance centers, and Title III 
programs. Z special equipment or other resources are required for implement on * "^—J I,™ £ IftEj 
professional staff member is needed to train and supervise supplemental Instruction leaders (skills specialists). 
Additional staff may be required for larger programs. 



financial rCQUirementS Costs will vary depending upon the availability of existing staff who can be 
jiuuiifriui ivijmiiriiiwi^ reassigned to this program. If no staff 1s available, costs will Include 
salary for professional staff. Students hired as supplemental instruction leaders can be compensated through 

^ w5«s (approximately $600 per SI each semester), through Internships (cost varies from campus to campus), 
op through wrr^stSdy arrangements. The program does not require special equipment or materials, except for course 
textbooks and office supplies. 



$£mi£££ aiiailablC Potential adopters are welcome to Inquire directly with the contact person listed 
uvuuuvt* Awareness mater1als are available at a cost of $1 (to help cover printing 

and mailing costs). Conferences and workshops are regularly scheduled at the developer/demons^^ 
fee 1s charged for participation, 
negotiated). 



na NUI K>l1UtJ3 dlC icyuiui ij j^ii«-»ju i a i, w . - ( ' ~ 

Developers/demonstrators are available for consultation (cost to be 
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rntttfirt Dr. Larry DeBuhr; University of Missouri -Kansas City; Student Learning Center SASS 212; 5100 
COfUUCl Rodch1l / Rd<; Kansas city, M0 64110-2499. (816) 276-1174. 



Developmental Funding: University of MO, Kansas City 
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SECTION B-3: BILIWGUAL/MIGKAWT EDUCATION* 



PROJECT CHILD; Comprehensive Help for Individual Learning Differences — New York. .B-3. 3 

CONFLUENCE OF CULTURES FOR AN AFFLUENT TOMORROW — Texas B-3. 4 

CORPUS CHRISTI FOLLOW THROUGH BILINGUAL PROJECT — Texas B-3. 5 

EARLY PREVENTION OF SCHOOL FAILURE MIGRANT PROGRAM (For Spanish- and English- 
Speaking Children) — Illinois B-3. 6 

HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT BILINGUAL PROGRAMS — Texas B-3. 7 

NOMAD: Needs and Objectives for Migrant Advancement and Development — Michigan. . . B-3. 8 

SECONDARY CREDIT EXCHANGE PROGRAM — Washington B-3. 9 



♦See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 



PROIECT 



PROJECT CHILD: Comprehensive Help for Individual Learning Differences 

A comprehensive program utilizing all possible community and other resources to meet physi- 
cal, emotional, educational, and social needs of migrant farmworkers and rural families, 
Infants through adults, days, evenings, and weekends* 



tOfOBt QUdiCtiCt Approved by JDRP for Infants through adults of all abilities, English-, French-, or 
" Spanlsh-speaMng. 



utSCflDtion A child's education cannot take place 1n a vacuum Isolated from family and community or 
r ignoring personal and family needs that may be handicaps to learning. CHILD Incorporates 

Individuals, agencies, and community resources, daytime, evenings, and weekends. The project serves Black, 
Algonquin Indian, Mexican-American,, Puerto R1can, and white rural/migrant families. A 12-hour day-program 
(Children's Demonstration School, Child Development Center) 1s complemented by: the In-Camp Learning Program, 
an evening educational component 1n homes and camps for parents and older siblings; a Weekend Recreational 
Program for entire families; dental and health services; an Aide Training Program, which trains and employs 
parents and older siblings as classroom aides; and pre- and 1nserv1ce education for teachers and staff. Stu- 
dents' needs are assessed, objectives are behavlorally stated, related resources and high-Interest learning 
experiences (rather than textbooks) are Identified, and evaluative devices are determined. Academic Instruction 
emphasizes reading skills for all age levels. Career education 1s an integral part of all programs. Staff 
development prior to and during the program Improves teaching skills and sensitivity. 



CUfdCflCC Of BfftttlMMSS Evaluation Is specified for each objective. Teacher recycles learner to 

9 99 other learning experiences 1f objective 1s not met. Wide Range Achievement 

Test posttests Indicate students gain three months 1n reading and math skills over five-week period. 



imnfornPnttttinn fiOUifBttiilitS Project CHILD proqram components are repHcable at Individual 
IJIipiCIIICllMiHVii iei|Hii*iii*ii»* lQca ^ distr1ct> or reg1onal levels, depending on adopter/adapter 

site needs. Staffing, training, and facilities depend on components selected by adopter/adapter. 



financial requirements 



Several handbooks and 1nserv1ce training manuals, costing between $2-$6, 
are available. Most Instructional materials used are teacher- and student- 
made and of minimal cost. When commercial materials are used, they are generally adapted. Staffing for each 
component of Project CHILD Includes a program coordinator, teachers and/or tutors, and trained target-group 
paraprofesslonals and volunteers. Cost per student depends on component selected. 



$trUite$ QUQtlQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (cost- to be negotiated). Training Is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). 
Training 1s also avallaole at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 
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rant Oct Gloria Mattera, Director; BOCES Geneseo Migrant Center; Holcomb Building 210; Geneseo, NY 
V u»» 14454. (716) 245-5681. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I (Migrant) 
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PROjECT C0NFLUENCE OF. CULTURES FOR AN AFFLUENT TOMORROW 

A program designed to attack the problem of deficiencies In English performance for the 
Spanish-speaking chDd. 



tQTQtt QUdiCtttC Approved by JORP for bilingual students of all abilities In grades 4-6. 



dtSCTIOtlOn The Project incorporates both Spanish and English to help students achieve their educational 
* r" w " goals. It stresses the need for proficiency In both languages, while acknowledging English 
as the first language. Curriculum structure consists of performance objectives (for math, reading, language 
arts, culture, and heritage), evaluation tests, and mastery charts of each child's objectives. No single approach 
Is used. Teachers enroll voluntarily and receive training through Texas Education Agency Institutes. 



tVidCnCt Of CffeCtiVeneSS Students are evaluated through pre- and posttestlng with the Inter-American 

Test Series (In Spanish and English) and the Science Research Associates 
tests (English, mastery of objectives In all grades Involved). Control groups are used. Final statistical 
results per year are available at cost of reproduction. 



imOkmen tQtlOn teOUitementS State-adopted bilingual materials information (4-6) given upon 
' ' request. Locally developed teacher-made tests for mastery of 

program objectives In reading, math, language arts, and culture and heritage, grades 4-6. Tests available at 
cost of reproduction. Adopting teacher should be either certified in bilingual education or In the process 



of being certified. 



financial requirements Cost per pupil, Title VII: $217. 1979-80 budget: $72,052, for a population 
' n of 608, grades 4-6. The state and local share of funds available Is approx- 

imately $1,000, which covers housing, utilities, furniture, teachers, equipment, etc. 



$eflfite$ aUailQble Visitors welcome at project site on Wednesdays. All materials available upon request 

at reproduction cost. Project staff may be able to provide out-of-state training 
(expenses must be paid). Contact Dewey G. Smith at (512) 664-0981, ext. 30. 



COntOCt Socorro A. Garza; Alice Independent School Olstrlct; 200 N. Reynolds St.; Alice, TX 78332. 
(512) 664-0981, ext. 41. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title VII 



JDRP No. 75-56 Approved: 6/27/75 
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PROIICT 



CORPUS CHRISTI FOLLOW THROUGH BILINGUAL PROJECT 

An early childhood education program providing bilingual Instruction, ancillary services, 
parent Involvement, and staff development. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for Hispanic students of limited English-speaking ability, grades 
K-3, from low-income families. 



U^SCfiptlOn Tne Corpus Christi Independent School District Follow Through program Is a research and devel- 

• opment program designed to extend the benefits of Head Start Into the primary grades. The 

program serves approximately 800 students In two elementary schools. 

The primary objective of the Instructional program is to provide for the unique needs of Hispanic students of 
limited English-speaking ability. Instruction Is designed to accommodate the Individual student's English and 
Spanish oral language proficiency and learning style. 

The Follow Through Project Incorporates the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEOL) model Into the 
local district's regular Instructional program. The SEDL model Is based on the premise that children from low- 
income families need a developmental program. At the kindergarten level, the model stresses visual, auditory, 
language, motor, and pre-writlng skills. In the first, second, and third grades, the language development and 
reading components of the model stress the development of the student's communication skills. Initially, Instruc- 
tion 1s given In the .child's dominant language, so that skills acquired in the first language may be transferred 
to the second. The Social Education program utilizes a multimedia approach to develop social concepts and promote 
cultural awareness. 



evidence of effectiveness The gains made by students In grades 1-3 In reading and mathematics were 

significant at a .01 level, using Science Research Associates Achievement 
Tests* On the Inter-American Test in Spanish, significant gains were made at .01 level by first-graders and at 
.05 level for second- and third-graders (compared with controls). At the kindergarten level, significant gains 
were made at the .01 level on the Test of Basic Experience and the Inter-American Test In Spanish (compared to 
controls) . 



implementation requirements 

consultant service during Implementation, 
liaison between D/D and adopter. 



Commitment by adopters. Bilingual personnel. Five-day training 
by Corpus Christi staff prior to implementation. One day of 
Contact person responsible for program implementation to serve as 



financial requirements 



Approximate cost of bilingual materials: $25 per student. 



$et\)ICe$ aUOilOble A Follow Through Resource Center. 



Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Project staff can attend out-of-state 
conferences* Orientation, observations, and training seminars are available at project site and out of state. 



COntQtt Resource Center Specialist; Follow Through Resource Center; Zavala Elementary School; 
3102 Highland; Corpus Christi, TX 78405. (512) 884-0611. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 



JDRP No. 77-140 Approved: 9/1/77 
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EARLY PREVENTION OF SCHOOL FAILURE MIGRANT PROGRAM (Far Spanish And English .peaking Children) 

A oroqram designed to prevent school failure adapted for mlgraic <■• ,,dren " through early 
1den?1fkat1on and remediation of developmental learning deficiency that could affect later 



school performance. 



taratt audienM Approved by JDRP as a screening and curriculum planning program appropriate for migrant 
HirgCI UUmmiV Children ages 4-6 In regular or short-term programs. Teacher and parent training 

program Included. 

dmriptt'on aarasri-w-att^' 

SS'fnUS.'SK! r« l«S,lSn*15 "I 1. "Sk.Smp .ppj.l. It. progr. h» s b.., .doptPd 1. .0 

other states for sunnier and/or regular programs. 

The directors of the sooner ^-t progran selected Early Prevent M-jJ**-} ™^^%g^&«« 

1s valuable for subsequent reading and writing experiences. 

all cultures, 
languages. 



eVldei)ee Of effeCtiVeneSS T he achievement gains (for Spanish-dominant, English-dominant, and bilingual 
' " students ages 4-6) as measured by three standardized Instruments were 

statistically significant at or beyond the .05 level using a one-tailed test of significance. Teacher and 
parent attitudes concerning the program were extremely positive. 

implementation requirements ^ and ^ 

district commitment requires a team composed of a principal, a classroom teacher, an aide and/or volunteer, and 
a special service staff member. No special facilities are required. 



financial requirements a^^J-^^cffJ- S S^>r&!8? 

tteX^d^ 
team. 

services available --^^ 

States. Project staff are avafiable to attend out-of-state awrenes s mee ngs c ts to e egot a ted . Tra n 
i&S ?rSr S 2^^: rt FSS^S^^-S , l^S.SfS ST^RS.' A die, must be paid). 



COntaCt Lucellle Werner. Project Director; Peotone School District 207-U; 114 N. Second St.; Peotone. 
VW IL 60468. (312) 258-3478. 



JDRP No. llfi Approved: 4/)9/77 
Developmental Funding: ijsoe ESEA Title I (Migrant) 7 '-" 0 
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HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 

A b111ngual/b1cultural program that provides Initial Instruction in the children's native 
language and cultural environment* 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for students grades K-12. 



description 



This program is designed to serve Spanish-speaking students by developing culturally and 
linguistically appropriate curricula, providing relevant training for teachers and aides, 
developing parent and community involvement 1n the educational process, and generally effecting a change In 
attitudes toward bilingual education. The intent of this program 1s threefold: to help students become fluent 
and literate 1n English, to increase students' achievement in all content areas 1n English or Spanish, and to 
facilitate students' cultural growth. Initial Instruction 1n all content areas is given 1n the students native 
language, while a strong English language development program is provided. As students attain proficiency in 
English they are phased into Instruction 1n English, but may continue instruction 1n Spanish language development 
and Spanish reading 1n schools where the program is provided through the sixth grade. 

State-adopted materials are now provided for grades K-3. Other materials are provided through state and local 
funds for grades 4-6. In addition, curriculum guides, performance objectives, and other materials for all grade 
levels have been written locally. 

At the secondary level, the program Includes English as a second language for monolingual Spanish students, and 
bilingual courses for students who have already attained some degree of bi Ungual ism. 



WidenCe Of effeetWeneSS Language proficiency was measured using Language Assessment Scale. 

' " Achievement was measured using objective-referenced tests 1n each language, 

Inter-American Reading Series tests, and Iowa Test of Basic Skills for grades 1-6 (urban Hispanic students). 
Gains equal those of peers with no English limitation. Teacher training evaluated by structured classroom 
observations. Data were collected periodically. Reports are available. 



implementation requirements 



Teachers must complete a 12-hour university endorsement program, 
pass a Spanish proficiency test, and teach one year 1n a bilingual 
program classroom. LEP students are identified and placed 1n classes according to grade levels. Schedules 
rneetlng needs of Individual campuses are prepared under supervisory personnel in accordance with the Houston plan 
for bilingual education and the state-wide Design of Bilingual Education. 



financial requirements 



Per-pup1l cost is approximately $500, Including textbooks, supplemental 
materials, and staff development. 



services available 



An awareness brochure 1s available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 
Locally developed curriculum bulletins are available from project at cost. 



ennfnet Auqustlna Reyes, Executive Director; Bilingual Department; Houston Independent School District; 
lUIIIUtl 38 ^ 0 R1chmond Ave#; Houston, TX 77027. (713) 623-5126. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title VII 



JDRP No. 75-52 Approved: 6/24/75 
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PROJECT N0MA0: Needs and Objectives for Migrant Advancement and Development 

A school year tutorial program, a summer education program, and a family unit program designed 
to meet the special needs of migrant students through individualized instruction* 



taraet audience School year program approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades K-12; summer 
program approved for students ages 2,5-17 and young adults to age 21, 1f they have not 
received a high school diploma; family unit program approved for total family, all abilities, all ages. 



u€$CTiptlOn The school year tutorial program operates 1n conjunction with the county's school districts* 

Certified teachers provide dally Intensive Instruction 1n reading, math, and language usage to 
each student at his or her development level. Enrichment activities in appreciation of culture and the arts and 
self-concept development are integral parts of the curriculum. The teacher counsels students 1n social behavior, 
adjustment to new school situations and teachers, attendance, completion of school, and the advantages of educa- 
tion. 

The summer program provides six to eight weeks of experiences planned to compensate for the migrant child's 
Interrupted education. Curriculum includes nutrition and health care, cultural enrichment, career awareness, 
prevocatlonal opportunities, reading, math, language arts, science, and social studies. Students 10 years of 
age and older participate 1n three of the following prevocatlonal programs on a half-day basis: secretarial/ 
clerical, power mechanics, building trades, and commercial art. Students are pretested; identified needs dictate 
behavioral objectives for each child. The curriculum Includes a preschool program designed to prepare migrant 
children for school. Children are assessed individually and assigned development skills. Social, motor, and oral 
language development are emphasized. Classrooms are staffed with a teacher and an aide, one of whom 1s bilingual. 
Preschool and kindergarten classes have additional aides. A mobile unit provides support services to migrant 
families at the camps. Activities Include basic education, recreation, and human resource assistance. Parental 
involvement 1s encouraged through recruiters, evening open houses, and a Sunday fiesta celebration. 

The family unit component 1s an evening program designed to encourage total family involvement. The curriculum 
includes instruction 1n basic skills, home economics, and training parents 1n preschool education. Instruction 
takes place 1n a van located at the migrant camps. 



CUldCnCC Of effeCtWeneSS All migrant students are pre- and posttested individually with Gates- 

9 99 MacGiniti Reading Test and Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test. Latest 

test data (1981-82, following JDRP approval) show that students gained an average of 2.4 months per month of 
instruction in reading and 2.5 months per month of instruction in math. 



ffffflfCfllfiflfflffOn renUltementS Elementary and secondary teachers who are genuinely concerned with 
nii|»Miiirii>NHvii i*«3»ui». * educating a disadvantaged and culturally different group are needed. 

Recruiters representative of the group to be served; aides, administrators, and curriculum and evaluation person- 
nel who will accept the challenge are also needed. Sensitivity training on the needs of migrant students and 
training 1n diagnosing needs and prescribing activities are required. Space is needed for Individual or small- 
group instruction. 

finOnCIOl reOUiretnentS A wide variety of commercially available materials and equipment already 
' * found 1n most classrooms is used. The cost of staffing depends on local 

school district salary schedules. The number of staff needed depends on the number of eligible students. 



SerVlCeS aVQlioble Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome at project site by 

appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings 
(expenses must be paid). Training 1s provided at project site (adopter must assume all expenses). Training 1s 
also conducted at adopter site (expenses must be paid). 



mntnft John H. Domlnguez, Jr., Director; Van Buren Intermediate School District; 701 S. Paw Paw St.; 
LUIIIUfrl Lawrencef HI 49064. (616) 674-8091, ext. 214. 




Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I (Migrant) JDRP No. 21a Approved: 4/9/73 
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PROJECT SECONDARY CREDIT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 



A continuation school for secondary -grade migrant students who have been attending school 
1n another district or state and are not able to continue school because of the need to work* 



tQNftt OUditnCC Approved by JORP for migrant high school students who must transfer credits from one 
district to another. 



(fCSCriPtfOfl The students transfer Into the credit exchange alternative schools and are enrolled 1n the 
same schedule of classes they followed at their home-base school* They are given Individu- 
alized and small-group Instruction and complete their course of study in the receiving school. Upon completion 
of the term, their credits are transferred to the home school on an official high school transcript. 

Classes meet at a time when the students can attend, usually 1n late afternoon or early evening. Certificated 
staff are employed and the content of the work at the credit exchange school 1s Identical to the work at the 
home school. Students can attend a combination of their home school and the credit exchange schools for all 
four years of high school and graduate on target with their classmates who do not migrate. 

Provisions are also made for non-English-speaking students and students who have dropped out but wish to 
return to school or pursue a GED. 



euidtnCe Of CfftttWCnCSS Significant gains in enrollment are evident 1n numerical comparisons 

9 99 before and after implementation of a Secondary Credit Exchange Program. 

Gains can also be seen 1n terms of credits needed compared with credits earned, as well as 1n cumulative number 
of graduates. 



imalementatiOtl reaUITementS Adopter must have sufficient staff to provide a teacher-student 
Jflipjt/JJCfUUUUii icijufitfiitiit? ^ greater than 1:10 . identification and recruitment staff 

and some kind of classroom facility are also required. The program can begin with as few as three students 1n a 
tutoring situation, but the most practical size is 30-40 students. Project site visitation is recommended. 



financial teOUifententS Per-pup1l cost varies from $100-$150, depending on the district. Costs are 
juiuiiirwi ih(hiiwiimi^ primarily for staff salaries. A wide variety of materials found 1n most 

classrooms 1s used* 



$£njlt£S OUailable Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome. Project staff are available 
wivitM t0 attend out-of-state awareness meetings and to participate 1n inservice training 

at adopter site (expenses must be shared). 

Alternate contact: Tino Duron, Developer/Demonstrator; Region I Education Service Center; 1900 W. Schunlor; 
Edinburg, TX 78539. (512) 383-5611. 



rntttnrt David W. Randall, State Coordinator; Secondary Credit Exchange Program; P.O. Box 719; Sunnyslde, 
MHUUfcl WA 989M# (509) 8 3 7- 4344, 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title 1 (Migrant) JDRP No. 77-113 Approved: 4/17/77 
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SECTION B-4: CAREER /VOCAT I OHAL EDO CAT I OW* 



CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER PROGRAM (CERCP) District of Columbia ...... B-4. 3 

CAREER EDUCATION RESPONSIVE TO EVERY STUDENT (CERES) — California B-4. 4 

CAREER INTERN PROGRAM — Pennsylvania B-4 .5 

PROJECT CDCC: Career Development Centered Curriculum — Michigan B-4 .6 

EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) - FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN, Wisconsin .... B-4. 7 

EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) [Research for Better Schools, inc. (RBS ) ] 

— Pennsylvania B-4 .8 

FREESTYLE — California B-4. 9 

HEAR: Human Educational Awareness Resource — New Jersey B-4. 10 

MATCHING ATTITUDES AND TALENTS TO CAREER HORIZONS (MATCH) — California. . . , . . .B-4. 11 

OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT — Georgia B-4. 12 

OCCUPATIONAL VERSATILITY (O.V. ) — Washington B-4. 13 

OPENING THE DOORS — New Jersey B-4. 14 

PIMA COUNTY CAREER GUIDANCE PROJECT — Arizona B-4. 15 

UCLA ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS PUBLICATIONS — California B-4. 16 



*See Sectional Cross-Ref erence Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 
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PROJECT CAREER EDUCATI0N RES0URCE CENTER PR0GRAM (CERCP) 

A program to Increase self-appraisal, occupational Information, goal selection, and planning 
and problem solving. 



tQFQCt QUdittlCS Approved by JDRP for students in grade 10. 



dtSCriDtlOn Although this program was developed for large, urban, principally minority-student school 

■ systems, project staff assert that 1t can be used by any system whose graduates face potential 

unemployment owing to inadequate training 1n work values and Insufficient knowledge of career possibilities. 

Coordinated activities take place 1n the Career Education Resource Center, the classroom, and the community. The 
project employs the infusion approach to weave career education content into Instruction in academics, counseling, 
and supplementary student activities. In the academic disciplines, competency-based lesson plans and Instruc- 
tional materials are used to Integrate career education Into subject area content. Each semester includes a 
minimum of 40 Instructional sessions lasting between 45 and 70 minutes. 

Program activities Include student assessments, teacher training, Individual and group guidance, field experi- 
ences ♦ mlnlcourse Instruction 1n test taking, life skills, and career decision making, career research and explo- 
ration, a career-focused newspaper, parent seminars, and community involvement activities. 



(flJlfeffCl Oj CffCCtlMflBSS Data collected from testing of matched treatment and control groups with 

the Career Maturity Index Competence Test and the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills revealed significant gains for program participants 1n self -appraisal , occupational information, goal 
selection, planning, and problem solving. Treatment males exceeded control males by 13.8 points. Treatment 
females exceeded control females by 6.4 points. Scores for both males and females are significant at or beyond 
.002. 

intplementOtlOn teOUifetHentS Adopters must provide a room to serve as resource center; a variety 

■ 'of books, kits, games, films, audiovisual equipment, and software 

for the resource center; one supervisor (any staff professional) for every 100 students; and one part-time cler- 
ical person for the entire program. Administrative support for staff training and organization of classroom 
infusion activities and resource center 1s required. Preservice training, averaging two and one-half days, 1s 
taMored to adopter's needs. Follow-up training 1s supplied as necessary. 



finQntlCll feaUirementS Materials and equipment for resource center cost approximately SIO.QOO in 
' ■ the first year ($1,000 1f only upgrading of existing equipment and materials 

1s required), $1,000 1n subsequent years. Adopters purchase a Project Manager Kit ($50), containing a Lesson 
Guide with 27 lessons 1n 10 disciplines, sample Learning Activity Packages (LAPs) for materials used 1n the 
resource center, a model for teacher-developed LAPs, three mlnlcourse guides, a career awareness comic book kit, 
and miscellaneous transparencies. Adopters pay trainer's travel and per diem. 

SeFUKeS aiJailQble An awareness brochure is available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (expenses must 
be paid). Training 1s conducted at adopter site (expenses must be paid). Follow-up training and technical assis- 
tance are available to adopters. 



tOntnCt Essie Page, State Coordinator of Career Education; District of Columbia Public Schools 
I, wirt 415 12th St. N.W.; Washington, DC 20004. (202) 724-4015, -4016, -4017. 



System; 



Developmental Funding: US0E Emergency School Assistance Act 



JDRP No. 80-4 Approved: 4/22/80 
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PROJECT CAREER EDUCATI0N RESP0NSIVE T0 EVERY STUDENT (CERES) 

A career education program 1n which students practice their basic skills as they develop 
attitudes and decision-making skills 1n a world-of-work mode. 



fUfflrf nud'lPntP Approved by JORP for primary school children grades K-3. This program has been used 1n 
»uitj*» uuuihiv^ Qther sett1ngs with g ra des 4-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to 

or approved by the Panel. 



(ip<rrintinn Project CERES has developed Instructional procedures to facilitate the infusion of career edu- 
udviipuvu cation concepts Into the regular curriculum. Project staff have developed a career education 
matrix that Identifies goals and objectives 1n seven areas, numerous Infusion units, a variety of career education 
learning centers, a simulation program, a career education test for measuring student qalns, a Program and Manage- 
ment Evaluation System (PAMES) that establishes staff responsibilities, and a Career Education Inservlce Model 
(CEIM) that guides career education activities* The project strongly stresses staff development. 



BUldeilCC Of CffBCtiWnCSS When compared with a control group, project students showed significant 
9 99 growth 1n their career development as reflected by their achievement of 

objectives representing seven areas of career education. Student growth was measured with a project -developed 
career education test. 



imDlementation rSaukemCntS The project's activities are easily transportable since they can be 
lllipituitiitutivu ivi|HiiH..H«^ implemented without dlsruptlnq existing programs. The program can 
be adopted by Individual teachers and/or schools. Two days of staff training are advisable. 



financial TZQUlTtmtntS Program instruction* 1 , management, and evaluation materials are available at 
9 " cost. Release time 1s required for training. 



Semites aUOilQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome on scheduled days, 
^■v.vw Limited staff for out-of-state awareness, training, 



and follow-up sessions. All 



costs to be reimbursed. 



ERLC 



enntatt Virginia H. Ush, Curriculum Specialist; Ceres School District; P.O. Box 307; Ceres, CA 95307. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Career Education and VEA Part D 



JDRP No. 78-182 Approved: 5/25/78 
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PROIECT CAREER INTERN PR06RAM 

A program aimed at dropout prevention at the secondary school level. 



tOFQCt QlldlCnCB Approved by JDRP for students grades 10*12 who have been designated by school officials 
as having dropped out of school or as having the potential to drop out* 



Ut$CriptiOll Applicants are dropout and potential dropout students from Philadelphia high schools. The 

■ selection criteria are: lack of consistent school attendance; Inability to adjust to public 

schools; no major disciplinary problems; family adjustment problems; negative shifts 1n academic achievement 
levels. 

After prospective Interns (students) are recruited, they are exposed to the Intake Interview. They are also 
tested to determine if they have attained the minimum fifth-grade reading level requirements for admission. 
They are then scheduled for orientation and admitted to the program. 

Interns participate 1n the following courses during the first phase of the program: math, English, history, 
science, reading, career counseling seminar, cultural arts, typing, graphics, consumer math, humanities, and 
foreign language. In addition, career-oriented activities are employed, such as field trips, seminars, mini- 
fairs, and resource speakers. The curricula consist of career-oriented subject matter Integrated Into academic 
subject matter. At least one counseling session 1s conducted every two weeks. 

During the second phase, Interns are Involved In Individualized Instruction and Independent study. Advanced 
courses 1n the aforementioned disciplines ensue. On-site exploration of careers In which Interns have expressed 
interest 1s conducted. Career-oriented activities and counseling support continue. 

The third phase commences when the Interns are prepared to graduate. College preparatory activities are Imple- 
mented for college-bound Interns. Arrangements are made to place interns Into OJT, advanced skills training, 
and employment slots. 



evidence of effectiveness Formative and summatlve research design utilizing several cohorts of 

experimental, control, and comparison groups. The rigorous research was 
conducted 'or approximately two years by an Independent research firm. 



implementation requirements 



Staffing requirements Include eight full-time Instructors, a 
director, an administrative secretary, a receptionist/clerk typist, 
a school coordinator, an Instructional supervisor, a career counseling supervisor, three counselors, two career 
developers, two associate professionals (an Instructional aide and a counseling aide), a curriculum liaison/ 
resource center specialist, four secretaries, and two custodians. Space requirements include eight classrooms, 
a counseling area, office space, and a lunchroom area. Although a school district 1s the usual unit of adoption, 
the program can be implemented in a single school. 



financial requirements 



Annual cost per pupil: $2,384. 



SerVlC6S OVOlloble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Training 1s conducted at the project site (adopting site must cover all trainer 
costs as well as covering own costs). Training may be conducted out of state (exemplary project staff costs 
must be paid). Project staff may be able to attend out-of-state conferences (expenses must be paid). 
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COntnCt Robert Jackson, Program Manager; Division of Special Programs; OICs of America, Inc.; 100 W. 
Coulter St.; Philadelphia, PA 19144. (215) 438-9800. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education 



J0RP No. 77-119 Approved: 6/1/77 
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pjgQ|££f PROJECT COCC: Career Development Centered Currtculi* 

A sequentially coordinated career development program with teacher- developed classroom units 
that focus on career awareness, self-awareness, and Introduction to decision making. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students of all ability levels 1n grades K-6. 



desrrintian A career is the combination of a person's continually changing occupational, family, civic, 
UmnpUOn ^ a ^ u ;* ^ e ^ es . Th1s p^am Intends to help children move through the career devel- 
opment orocess as smoothly as possible and to help them understand that basic skills such as math, reading, and 
wrUInq arl Ssed da™y in the Outside world." The three major outcomes of the program are: Increased awareness 
of 1l8 roles! dev2lo{ment of and practice with dedsl on-making skills, and enhanced self-concept formulation. 

The orooram consists of 27 curriculum units focused on a variety of career awareness and self-awareness topics. 
Each^nlt^ontalns goals, objectives, specific instructional strategies, suggested resources, and evaluation 
1nsJr^nta?1on The un ts are interdisciplinary in that they include learning and practice in math, communica- 
tion a^s science and social studies while contributing to the career development aspects of each indlvldua s 
o^owth Thl unl" wSloy rvarlety of teaching strategies, such as role playing, discussions, work sheets, field 
m£ u« of role models and use of audiovisual materials. They Include evaluation strategies based on unit 
«ifo™»nce objectives? Tiro of Implementation for each unit 1s approximately two instruction hours per day for 
fSEdrf one £ three w«*s! One unit Is taught during each nine-week grading period at each grade level. 
Shfnroiect's inservlcl component assists teachers in planning for and implementing unit activities n their 

torn of the unU tool" and activities are familiar to many teachers. However, what this program 
h« to offir 1s^ set of we l-ffioped teaching materials that are sequenced, coordinated between grade levels, 
easily Eed! and designed to be incorporated into existing social studies and science curricula, with built-in 
evaluation components and high-interest activities for children. 



eVldenCe Of effeCtWeneSS In an evaluation conducted in 1974, student performance °" c ^er1on- 
kVM,v " ' " referenced objectives at both the developmental site and the experimental 

site showed a marked difference from performance of students at the control site. 



imnlemtntatiOn reaUirementS Adopters must provide awareness information to al 1 staff who might 
IfllflftlllCmuwuil ihjuiihiihiw ^ iJ nvolved an J arrange for then) t0 examine the units it leisure; 

Identify volunteer teachers who will commit themselves to Inservice and agree to P"* the ™"« ^ "J 

unltsfprovide two field trips per classroom; identify local person to facilitate adoption (usually a principal); 
collect evaluation data; and consider expansion to other staff. 

financial reaUirementS Two days of release time for teachers during inservice training. A set of four 
jmanUUI f MJUIIMIIWIW ^° t ° ay f * r MCh teacher ($3 . 50 per unit). A set of training materials for each 
participant in the inservice workshop ($3 each). Duplication of evaluation and activity sheets in student quan- 
tities (approximately 70* per student). Fee and travel expenses for inservice trainer. 

SerOkeS available Awareness materials are available. A thorough examination of the instructional units 

HVHUHva* teachers has proven to be more beneficial than a team visitation to the project, 

if »«nmi contact is desired, an awareness session can be arranged, with slides, transparencies, and handout 
laterals for The eni?re staff. A pre-implementation training workshop (two full days) for teachers and principals 
1s conducted at the adopter site. 



fMttdtt Lee Downey, Project Director; Coloma Community Schools; Administration Building; P.O. 8ox 218; 
lUlllUtt Rd ^ Col(jma ^ M1 4go38# (616) 468-678 5 t ext. 46. 



Developmental Funding: usOE ESEA Title III 



JORP No. 78-168 
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PROJECT EXPERIENCE - BASED CA * EER EDUCATION (EBCE) — FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 



A career exploration program which integrates community experiences, academic experiences, and 
basic life skills. 



tQTQZt QUdiCttCt Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 11 and 12, who wish to explore 
careers while earning high school credit. 



Qt$CriptiOn The goal of the Fond du Lac Experience-Based Career Education program 1s to help students look 

at themselves and at various career options 1n a realistic and mature manner through use of 
community resources with the guidance of a professional staff. Students experience responsibility and develop the 
decision -waking skills necessary to form a career plan. 

The Fond du Lac program allows high school juniors and seniors to earn academic credit while exploring careers 
1n the community. Academic work is related to career exploration experiences, which helps students realize the 
relevance of subject matter to the real world of work. Heavy emphasis 1s placed on problem-solving and decision- 
making skills. Students are required to complete activity sheets on such basic life skills as banking, Insurance, 
personal loans, and budgeting. 

Instruction 1s on a one-to-one basis, and academic work 1s geared to each student's Interests, abilities, and 
needs. A Career Guide helps the student to relate each career experience to his/her own values and needs. 



e\}\denCe Of efieCtlUSneSS Results of standardized tests (Student Attitude Survey, Comprehensive Test 

9 " of Basic Skills, Career Maturity Inventory, and JOBS Lsex-role stereotyping 

test]) administered pre/post to EBCE and control group students 1n 1976-79 favor EBCE students 1n cognitive and 

affective areas. Parents and employers comment favorably. Graduates support program and testify to Its positive 
impact. 



iltlDlCtnentQtiOn rtOUkentCntS Potential adopters should visit the Fond du Lac site 1f possible. 

■ " Project staff are available for awareness presentations. Technical 

assistance 1s available in writing proposals to secure funding. Training sessions for learning coordinators and 
an experienced site analyst are provided by the project. Adopters need between three and four months of lead time 
for community site development and student recruitment. 



finQlttlQl ttaUiftintntS Ea ch staff member requires one set of project-produced materials at $75 per 
' ™ set. Other start-up costs include staff training, technical assistance, and 

travel for project staff. The Career Information System (McKnlght Publishing Co.) 1s an Integral part of the EBCE 
program. Per-pup1l cost for maintenance 1s slightly lower than cost for students enrolled 1n the regular high 
school program. 



SBTUICBS aUailablB Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment 

at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state. Project staff are 
available to attend out-of-state awareness conferences (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project 
site (adopter pays only Its own costs) or at adopter site (costs to be negotiated)* 



t CM tatt Ronald R. Nelson, Director; Franklin School — Goodrich Annex; 401 S. Military Rd.; Fond du Lac, 
tuiilMV* WI 54935. (414) 929-2747 or -2750. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BOAE 



JDRP No. 79-4 Approved: 9/27/79 
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PftQJECT £XPERIENCE - BASEl) CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) [Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS)] 

A program of Inquiry and planning that Integrates school and community experiences to help 
students develop life goals, career choices, and postsecondary plans. 



taraet auditnCe Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 9-12; teachers who develop cotmu- 
llfiytl UUUICHU; n ity-based learning activities for students; and school /community cooperation groups. 
This program has also been used In eighth grade, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 
approved by the Panel. 

deSCriOthn This program focuses on five basic goals for students: preparation for career opportunities; 
UOUipUUII h conmun1cat1ons sk1lls and wthematlcs; ncreased accuracy and breadth In student 

□PrcPDtlons of their environment; enhanced motivation to learn; and Increased ability to plan, solve problems, 
Sake dec?s^s, and taEe aa?on. Three Interrelated components form the RBS EBCE Program: Career Development, 
Career Si 1d««. Snd the Academic Resource Center. The most visible component, and the one that dlstlng^shes 
core frrwn nthorc i «; Career Development. Career Development directs students Into the coweunity 

f!r c eer P ex 9 p ora KS, Z on c w"n worklnHduits. Career GuiEnce helps students to integrate their Job- 
lite activities with personal and academic Interests, needs, and skills through structured group and Individual 
auldance sessions. Thl"cadem1c Resource Center provides Individualized Instruction in mathematics and communi- 
cation skill! The existing school program, of which RBS EBCE 1s designed to be part, provides the remainder of 

academic needs One* a week students leave school and spend the day 1n the community at a business, 
o ernment offS or serv1« agencylariicipatlng in specific preplanned activities Students spend two periods 
i week in group guidance sessions. Guidance sessions serve both as an Instructional getting in which to learn 
!„h „ C nrnhi^ inivina skills and as a forum 1n which students can share Information about community learning 
experiences?^ group worxs w th a process™ lis curriculum. The Career Clarific ation Program: A Problem-So v- 
il% proacn designed primarily for students 1n their first year of the program. RBS EBCt was not aeve.opea ror 
use in P a ?ig1 d. predetermined manner. It was meant to be stretched and molded to fit the circumstances of the 
particular community and school district. 



OlidenCe Of effCCtiVCnCSS An experimental evaluation design was conducted at the demonstration site 
CVIUCIII* VI j/jh-iivhim* f ^ w g74 through 1976 . Experimental and control groups were tested with 

Pi„ht standard Instruments to measure career maturity, attitude toward learning environment, self-concept, and 
blsK KlE. ResulTsupport program effectiveness 1n all areas. The program also appears to reduce school 
dropout rates. 



implementation requirements 



Existing staff are utilized to develop and Implement the program. How- 
ever, traditional roles need to be redefined and redefined roles must 
Ka . v . onHo H intn thP cnmmunltv The learning activities that take place 1n the community are structured by school 
npnn£ ?n cooSe?aSon~ c^unlS art?c?pan?s. The guidance curriculum presents a new type of situation for 
12 schoo^^taffVand ihe iSiuallzed Instruction 1n basic skills represents a new challenge for others. 



Planning, training, and Implementation materials: approximately $100 per set. 
Student materials for the guidance curriculum cost $6 per student. Materials 



financial requirements 

to implement an Individualized learn^c'enterln^ time is required for Initial 

community recruitment and for development of community-based learning activities. 



services available 



Consultation, training, and follow-up are available at project site and adopter sites 
(expenses must be paid). 



enntnet Louis Hagulre. Development Division Director; Research for Better Schools, Inc.; 444 N. Third St.; 
COn IOt I pj 11adtl jj h1af p A 19 i 23 . (215) 574-9300. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education 



JDRP No. 75-22 Approved: 5/7/75 
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PROMT FR£ESTYLE 

A series of television programs aimed at reducing sex-role stereotypes and expanding career 
awareness for children ages 9-12 and their parents. 



tQTQtt QUditntt Approved by JDRP for children ages 9-12 and their parents. 



dtSCflDtlOn Freestyle seeks to develop more positive attitudes toward both males and females engaging 1n 
uwviif/tivii activities and occupations that traditionally have been seen as appropriate for only one sex, 
to promote the belief that males and females have more abilities and engage in more varied activities and occupa- 
tions than the prevailing stereotypes suggest, and to increase each child's Interest 1n childhood activities and 
adult occupations that traditionally have been the domain of the opposite sex. 

Freestyle television programs are centered around three vitent areas: child pre-occupat1onal activities (activi- 
ties that may lead to specific career Interests); chlldru =d behavioral skills (skills that children can begin to 
develop that may be useful in educational progress and 1n careers); and adult work and family roles. 

The series consists of 13 half-hour dramas divided Into 26 fifteen-minute segments for classroom use. It 1s 
also available as undivided half-hour programs for home viewing. The programs portray a multiethnic group of 
young teenagers and their families. As the teenagers engage 1n nonstereotyplcal Interests and activities, they 
model behavior strategies needed for successful achievement 1n school and in work. Viewers learn about the 
changing roles of men and women through the settings and plots of the dramas. 

Freestyle can form the basis for a new emphasis in career education programs or may be Integrated Into the regular 
language arts and social science programs in the middle grades and 1n junior high schools. The publication* Curri- 
culum for the Television Career Awareness Project FREESTYLE , contains materials that can be copied for classroom 
use and information to support curriculum development, statf training, and parent education in career awareness 
and sex equity programs. The publication, FREESTYLE Guide , suggests classroom activities to extend each of the 
Freestyle television programs along with ways to infuse the program Into other subject areas 1n the regular 
classroom curriculum. 



CVldenCC Of effettiWneSS Project-developed pre- and posttests of 7,000 children in seven different 
9 99 cities showed a significant reduction 1n stereotypic beliefs and attitudes 

among children exposed to the Freestyle programs and discussions as compared to children in control groups. 



imOlementation teQUitetneniS Designed for use in intermediate grades, the curriculum can be 1mple- 
fflfpiCJiftmuiivfi i*ifMJi*m*ii»? ^ ^ teacher, a school, or a district. It can be inte- 

grated into the regular curriculum using the suggestions 1n the FREESTYLE Guide, or 1t can be used as the basis 
of a new course of study. 



financial teQUiTetnentS Adopter needs one set of 13 Freestyle videocassettes ($455) and a teacher's 
jiuuiimui f ^ ^ teacher ($1, materials may be reproduced locally). Other 

instructional materials: Freestyle curriculum ($3.50), teacher resource packet ($2.50), self-Instructional 
m1n1-modules for adopting teachers ($3.50). Inservice requires one-half day released time for participating 
teachers plus trainer's travel and per diem. For districts conducting their own Inservice, project -developed 
Staff Development Inservice Leader's Handbook ($50) and "Teaching With Freestyle," a 30-mlnute color video- 
cassette demonstrating use of Freestyle 1n classrooms ($62.50), are available. 

SemiCeS available Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome at project site by appolnt- 

~~ w project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (expenses 

must be paid). Training 1s provided at project site (adopter must assume all expenses). Training 1s also con- 
ducted at adopter site (expenses must be paid). All materials available upon request at reproduction and shipping 
costs. 



rfttttnrt Pat Seeley, Consultant; Freestyle; Division of Educational Media; Los Angeles County Education 
lUIHUtl Center; 93 00 E . imperial Highway; Downey, CA 90242. (213) 922-6223. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education 



JDRP No. 80-10 Approved: 7/11/80 
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PftOfECT HEAR: HuiR * n Educational Awartness Resource 



A curriculum Infusion model with built-in staff development to Increase work options and reduce 
effects of stereotyping. 



tamt audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 4-9. It has been used 1n 

other settings with grades 1-3 and 10-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been 
submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dCSCnptiOn Project HEAR consists of Primary, Intermediate, and Secondary Learning Units, each Integrated 
Into a student's regular curriculum over a 45-day time span. Learning Units are sequentially 
organized, and designed for use 1n any existing classroom structure with any discipline; they may be adapted 
to multiple learning needs. The Learning Units are designed for Infusion Into basic skills efforts. Project 
HEAR's materials combine reading, writing, verbal, audiovisual* and simulation gaming experiences. Activities 
are varied and afford students opportunities to work Individually and 1n large and small groups. 

Project HEAR alms to make students aware of their needs, skills, strengths, aptitudes, and motivations. 
The program relates a variety of occupational Information to the student's self -concept. Emphasis 1s placed 
on choosing and examining alternatives 1n order to make decisions. At the elementary school level, the primary 
goal of the program 1s to change students' views about the world of work and to break down occupational 
stereotypes. At the upper levels, the program alms to Increase students' knowledge of the world of work and 
to align their occupational choices with their occupational Interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 

Project HEAR's curriculum 1s designed to help students gain Insight without judgment of success or failure, to 
lead students to a successively widening exploration of the world outside themselves, and to teach them decision- 
making skills and provide ski 11 -building activities. Self-awareness, career awareness, and decision making are 
the threads that weave the project's components together and the respective fod of the Primary, Intermediate, 
and Secondary Learning Units. 



eitldente Of effeCtiUeneSS The program 1s effective 1n reducing the Impact of gender-role limita- 
tions. Data collected from locally developed Instruments 1n 1976 were 
analyzed by a pre/post contrast of experimental and control groups. Two years later, a second experimental 
design confirmed Project HEAR's effectiveness. 



ittWletnentQtiOn reQUiteWentS N <> special equipment 1s needed for successful Implementation. 

■ * Curriculum units are packaged 1n classroom sets with supplies for 

30 students. Staff training 1s required for adoption. Each training session 1s uniquely developed for adopters 
and averages two days. No special facilities are required to Implement HEAR. The program can be adopted at 
any level (grades 4-6, 7-9) and is capable of being used 1n tandem with Opening The Doors (K-3). Each partici- 
pating teacher should have a classroom set of materials. 



financial TeQUitetnentS Cost of materials: $395 for a classroom unit. The only consumables 

1 * are the unit workbooks, which can be replaced for $2.50 each (Primary and 

Intermediate) and $4 (Secondary). Training 1s provided at no cost other than travel and per diem expenses 

when 10 classroom sets are purchased. With orders for fewer than 10 classrooms there 1s an additional cost of $800 

for training. A 10% charge 1s added to all orders to cover storage, handling, and shipping. 



SefWCeS aWilable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (travel and per diem negotiable). Training 1s conducted only at adopter site. Implementation and 
follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). Evaluation of student Impact 1$ available 
at a cost of $7 per pupil for posttest only with contrast to national sample provided 1n final report. 



tOntOCt Joel Geller, Director; Project HEAR; Cogent Associates; 306 Alexander St.; Princeton, NJ 08540. 
turn (609) 921-1484. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Titles III and IV-C 



JDRP No. 78-185 Approved: 5/31/78 
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PROJECT MATCHlNG ATTITU0ES AND TALENTS T0 CAREER. HORIZONS (HATCH) 

A program designed to Infuse career education Into the regular K-8 curriculum, with a component 
for staff development and self-evaluation. 



(OrgCt OUditttCt Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, K-8, and their teachers. 



description 



Project MATCH 1s designed to Infuse a career education component into the regular curriculum 
of a K-8 school district program. The program emphasizes career education In three ways: 




areTtroo^^ assisMnplannln* for Implementation and evaluation. 

Optional 1nserv1ce for professional development 1s also available. 

The 10 aoal areas of MATCH are career awareness, self -awareness, attitude development, education awareness, 
economy awarenels, consumer competencies, career orientation, career exploration, career planning and declslon- 
maMnTskin development, and cW1c responsibility. Of the program's 67 objectives, a third are Introduced at 
?ne kindergarten e«l and al 1 are Included In the materials for grade level 7-8. Project materials Include 
telcher guides! Consumables for students, gam. designs, bulletin board Idea sketches, evaluation 1nstr«.nts, 
administrative guides, and a fllmstrip for general program description. 



evidence of effectiveness 



When compared with a comparable control group, project students showed far 
greater growth 1n career development as evidenced by their achievement of 
objectives 1n 10 areas of career education. Student growth was assessed by project-developed evaluation Instru- 
ments with a high degree of validity and reliability. 



imnf*m*nfflfinn f*flf firemen ft The project's activities are easily transportable; they can be 
.inpiWneniUllUll rcqiillCfflCIII? implemented by teachers without disrupting existing programs and 
without addma special periods, special counseling, or staff. The program can be adopted by Individual teachers 
or Spools Project mater als and evaluation Instruments are needed for Implementation. A staff training 
program of ^n^hrw days should be planned, based on needs of the adopter and the adoption plan. Implementa- 
tion should cover an 18-24 week time span. 



financial requirements 



One set of project materials (K-8), $400. Consumables, 
less 1f grade span of adopting school is less than K-8. 
mentation are Included 1n the project materials. 



$100. Costs are 
Guides for 1mple- 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors a re wHcome at Project 
site any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend ^t-of-state 



services amiable c w _ . KKWlil _..„ _ ..... 

awareness meetings (costs to be 'n ego tilted) 7 Tr^TnlngV conduced at project site (adopter P a >* ™ 
S! Tuning 1s also available at adopter site (trainer travel and per diem must be paid), lmplementatio 
and follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and per diem must be paid). 



9 

ERLC 



Darv#l All red Project Specialist; Ontarlo-Montclai r School District; 950 West *D M St.; 
COntaCt K!^x 313r0nurl" CA 91761. (714) 983-7412 or -9501, ext. 235. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title IV-C 



JDRP No. 78-167 Approved: 3/16/78 
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PROJECT 0CCUPATI0NAL AN0 CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

A sequential career education program focusing on student awareness, exploration, and 
preparation. 



tQFQtt QUdlBtlCt Approved by JORP for students of all ability levels, grades K-12. 



dtSCtlDtlOlt The P r °9 ram emphasizes awareness and orientation at the elementary level, exploration and 
■ orientation at the middle-school level, and preparation and information at the secondary 

level. The program is built around a career education theme that has as Its process goals: student evaluation 
of self-characteristics, exploration of broad occupational areas. Introduction to the economic and social values 
of work, Introduction to the psychological and sociological values of work, consideration of educational and 
training alternatives, and development of student decision-making skills related to the other goals. Analysis 
of the process goals has led to the development of six elements that have been Incorporated Into career education 
activities at all grade levels. These elements are: hands-on activities, role playing, field trips into the 
community, resource people 1n the classroom, subject-matter t1e-1ns, and introduction to occupations 1n the 
community relevant to students 1 Interests and abilities. 

The unit approach was chosen as the original structural framework for Implementing career education because 
Cobb County teachers felt more comfortable with units. The concurrent and overlapping nature of the elements 
stimulated Individual creativity and permitted flexibility within any given unit. Teachers were encouraged to 
plan unit activities related to the curriculum and focused on students' Interests and abilities. Through use 
of the six elements and the unit approach, teachers were given a basic framework with which to develop activ- 
ities to meet their students' needs. 



6VldCnCC Of effeCtiOeneSS Project evaluation was conducted by North Carolina State University over a 

three-year period through tests of 500+ students (treatment and control). 
Process evaluation by Georgia Department of Education and USOE. Goals and objectives stated at | /oject outset 
were achieved to a significant degree. Validated by USOE for replication. 



implementQtlOn teQUirementS Project may be implemented by a single teacher, but effectiveness 

* ■ 1s Increased 1f small groups of teachers are Involved 1n staff - 

development workshops where concepts, materials, and suggested activities are Introduced and experienced. Such 
workshops should be conducted with teachers grouped according to year/grade levels or subject areas. 



finOnClOl teQUirementS Forty-six Elementary Curriculum Units, $80; 51 Elementary-Middle School 
9 ■ Curriculum Units, $90; 30 Middle School-Senior High Units, $60; complete 

set of 64 units, $110. Usually, existing allotments for staff development can be used. Additional per-pup1l 
cost 1s negligible, depending on available resources. Program costs can be managed through alternative use 
of existing materials and utilization of other resources. 



SerVUeS aVOlloble Curriculum-centered units 

planning guides. Limited 
conducted on-site. Training can be conducted off-site 



and other materials are available at cost to serve as 
visitation 1s available by appointment. No training 1s 
on a limited basis (staff costs must be paid). 



tQntOCt Judy Comer, Career Education Supervisor; Cobb County Public Schools; P.O. Box 1088; 
tviiMJfrt Marietta, GA 30061 . (404) 422-9171 . 



Developmental Funding: USOE B0AE 



JDRP No. 74-7 Approved: 1/18/74 
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PROJECT OCCUPATIONAL VERSATILITY (O.V.) 

An exploratory prevocatlonal experience for all students 1n a general multiple-activity 
Industrial arts shop* 



tOTOBt QUdltnCB Approved by JDRP for grades 6-9 1n Industrial arts. This program has been used 1n 
* mmaw " other industrial arts settings with qrades K-5 and 10-12, but no evidence of effec- 

tiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dB$triDtiOfi Occupational Versatility 1s a method whereby students learn 1n an exploratory Industrial arts 
■ program* Throughout the learning procedure, the educator both creates the scene 1n which the 

learner functions and provides counsel* The learner 1s responsible for selecting, directing, managing, and 
evaluating his/her performance* The degree of learner responsibility Increases as he/she progresses through the 
program* 

Facilities provide opportunities for work 1n areas that Include, but are not limited to: woods, plastics, power, 
electricity /electronics, sheet metal, wrought Iron, forge and foundry, welding, graphics, drawing, career Infor- 
mation, and general Industries* 

Classes are heterogeneous, composed of boys and girls from different grade levels. Two or three instructors 
form a teaching team to supervise student activities* Students have access to a variety of Information 
resources, to instructors, and to more-experienced peers* 0*V* has been applied 1n one-teacher shops* 

The 0*V* method has been expanded Into four phases: the Awareness Phase, for the elementary school; the Explor- 
atory and Emphasis Phases, for the junior high school; and the Preparatory Phase, for the high school* Efforts 
are under way to merge the O.V. method with the American Industry Project, a study of the free-enterprise system* 
Adaptations of the O.V* method have also been applied to the home economics and art areas* 



evidence of effectiveness In 1970-71, on the Childhood Attitude Inventory for Problem Solving, O.V. 

' 99 students (n-1 18) scored 111.72 compared to non-0. V. students (n_«137), who 

scored 107.46 (significantly higher at .01 levelj. In 1977, O.V. students (n.=40) on the same test scored 111.32 
(significant at .01 level). 



implementation requirements 



O.V. 1s more commonly adapted than adopted; specific requirements 
are not listed here due to the flexibility of adaptations. A work- 
shop and/or visitation to demonstration sites win assist the adapter 1n determining the extent of Implementation 
desired. A model adoption proposal for Title IV-C funding 1s available through NDN Facilitators. 



financial requirements 



Installation costs vary greatly, depending on what materials are available 
and what degree of Implementation a district desires. 



$BrUI£BS available Visitors are welcome anytime by appointment at project site and additional demonstra- 

tlon sites 1n home state and out of state. Project staff are available to attend out- 
of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at project site (adopter pays only 
Its own costs). Training 1s also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow- 
up services crt available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



enntnft John Lavender, Director; Occupational Versatility; H1ghl1ne School District; 15675 Amba urn 
COfUUtl Blyd#> S#H#; Seattlef WA 98166 . (202) 433-2453. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title III 
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PROMT 



OPENING THE DOORS - 

A career education curriculum Infusing reading readiness and writing with built-in staff develop- 
ment to reduce effect of stereotyping. 



tflfgCt aUdUnU Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities 1n grades K-3, 



dCStriOtion Almost 90% of all American women will work for part of their lives — two out of three because 
■ of economic need. Nevertheless, girls still aspire to a narrower range of careers than boys, 

and boys still view girls within a narrow occupational scope. 

The developers of this interdisciplinary, multimedia career education curriculum assume that if children 1n the 
early years can be taught to allow flexibility 1n role identification, their future occupational choices can be 
based not on sex-role stereotyping or societal expectations but on Individual potential. On the premise that 
children learn by doing and that learning is fun, learning activities combine reading readiness, writing, oral, 
verbal, visual, simulation, and learning experiences. Students work Individually or in small or large groups. 

In the K-l curriculum, four dramatic play units give children opportunities to construct a work environment and 
experience occupations. Learning centers allow children to select their own activities, thus enabling them to 
become more independent, responsible, and socially cooperative. Language arts activities Improve verbal skills 
and build positive self-image. Learning activities for grades 2-3 follow a logical sequence and help students 
to look at themselves, the world of work, and decision making. An activities resource guide describes 160 activ- 
ities; the rationale, goals, and objectives for each; suggestions for Implementation; and alternative strategies. 

Opening The Doors may be used 1n tandem with project HEAR (grades 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12). 



eiiidente Of ef1eCtH)ene$$ Using the Early Occupational Preference Inventory to elicit preference for 
*viw*fifr* vj raw*** w selected occupations, a highly significant treatment effect was noted 1n 

mean gain scores from pre to post — a mean gain of 17% 1n gender-free occupations. The effect of this program 
1s to reduce sex-b1ased stereotypes by retarding the process of gender-appropriate preference, I.e., to maintain 
the preference for sex-a synchronic occupations. 



imnlpmPntntinn rPniiirPmtntS No special facilities or equipment are needed for successful iroplemen- 
impKmniQUUn requirement* m1oru Curr1culum un1ts are packaged in classroom sets with supplies 

for 30 students. Packaging is separate for the K-l program (60 lessons) and the 2-3 program (90 lessons). Pro- 
gram adoption 1s possible with either the 2-1 program or the 2-3 program or both. " ~ J — 
service 1s required for adoption. Each participating teacher should have a class 



Two-day staff development 1n- 
ssroom set of materials. 



The K-l program costs $475 per classroom set. The 2-3 program costs $350 per 
classroom set. There are no consumables and the resource manual has been de- 



financial requirements 

signed so that teachers can dupl Icate'copies forclassroom distribution. A 10% charge 1s added to all orders 
to cover storage, handling, and shipping. There is no cost for training services except for travel and per d 
expenses when 10 classroom sets are ordered. With orders for fewer than 10 classrooms, a charge of $800 is 



expen 

made for training services 



CP f Hit PC aiiftilnhlp Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
wvuiiuvj* t1ne by appointment# project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 

ness conferences (travel and expenses negotiable). Training is conducted at adopter site. Follow-up services 
art available to adopters, including evaluation (costs to be negotiated). 



ERLC 



COntatt Joe1 6€l1er; c °9 ent Associates; 306 Alexander St.; Princeton, NJ 08540. (609) 921-1484. 



Developmental Funding: US0E Office of Career Education 



JDRP No. 80-36 Approved: 12/9/80 
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PROJECT PIMA COUNTY CAREER GUIDANCE PROJECT 



A K-12 Infusion model designed to help students develop knowledge and skills 1n self- 
awareness, decision making, career awareness, and career exploration. 



tQfQCt QUdlCnCt Approved by JORP for students of all abilities grades 4-12, teachers, administrators, 
counselors, and community members. This program has been used 1n grades K-3, but no 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dtStnptiOn The Pima County Career Guidance Project 1s an 1nterd1str1ct organization that coordinates 

and delivers a variety of career education services to all county schools. The project has 
several major components: direct services to students; services to school staffs who need help 1n planning or 
Implementing career education activities; selection and maintenance of up-to-date career education media and 
materials for use by all county school staffs; coordination of community resources, such as volunteer aides, 
speakers, and work experience/exposure sites; conduct of parent discussion groups; and a variety of other 
services, such as career education Implementation unit development and services to special education teachers. 

The approach to career education 1n P1ma County 1s often referred to as "Infusion," that 1s, the continued 
demonstration of the relationships between academic subjects and particular occupations or the world of work 
as a whole. Infusion redirects the focus and Intent of school subjects without changing subject content. For 
example, addition may be taught by totaling prices on restaurant checks 1n a simulated coffee shop Instead of by 
adding numbers on blank paper. 

Elementary level activities focus on self -awareness and an Introduction to career areas. Activities in grades 
7-9 focus on a wider study of careers and use of decision-making skills. Activities at the high school level 
are aimed at giving students career exploration and uses of academic skills 1n various careers. 



UJldenCe Of CffCCtiVCnCSS As a result of high levels of exposure to this career education program, 

9 99 a sample of county students 1n grades 4-12 performed better 1n all 

categories tested, as measured by a locally developed Careers Test, than a comparable sample of students with 
low exposure to the program. The program has been externally evaluated since 1972. 



imnlementation reauhementS The model 1s a counsel or/consultant design that may be adapted to 
UUyitlUCinuuuu itijuii tuitiit? ^ educational setting, according to available personnel, facil- 
ities, and other resources within the adopting district. Requirements for adopting districts Include qualified 
counselors or student-services personnel, commitment to the model, appropriate media and materials, and teacher- 
training time. Between two and two and one-half days of preservice training and additional follow-up 1nserv1ce 
training are required. 



flflOnCIOl teaUirementS Costs of preservice and Inservice training for adopting staff and evaluation 
' M " (testing, scoring, reporting) are borne by adopters. A minimum suggestion for 

Initial training and purchase of materials needed by teachers and counselors 1s $3,000. 



^erOICiS aUQilBble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

mvwiiw* anyt1|ne by a p po1ntmcnt . Project staff are available to attend out-of -state 

awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at adoption site (all expenses must be 
paid, Including trainer's fee, cost of training materials, trainer's travel and per diem). Implementation and 
follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ttintatt Don Lawhead, Program Manager; P1ma County Career Guidance Project; 545 N. Camlno Seco; Tucson, AZ 
tumutt 8571(h j 6Q2 j 296 . 5451 or .2397. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Educational Professions 
Development Act 



JORP No. 78-177 Approved: 8/10/78 
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PROIiCT 



UCLA ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS PUBLICATIONS 

A three-year student-oriented program designed to Introduce secondary school students to 
allied health occupations* 



tQHjtt QUditntt Approved by JORP for secondary students. 



dtSCf lOtlOn The purposes of the program are to acquaint students with the allied health field and provide 
• them with training 1n 1t; to offer students positive educational experiences to encourage and 

motivate them to continue their education; to give students skills and Information with which they can compete 
and move upward 1n the world of work; to give students a better understanding of the health field to make them 
better consumers of Its services; and to guide them Into positions, occupations, and training programs for further 
education. The sequenced series of student objectives 1s based on Inventories of tasks requisite to specific 
health careers, ranging from biomedical photography to ward management. 



eUldenCe Of efitttiOentSS This project — as it was applied in a number of Los Angeles area high 
CflUCIllt vj *jj*»»iv*fi*** school was evaluated by Clarence Flelstra. The results of his evalua- 
tion are available upon request, for a nominal fee. 



intnlpmPittntinn rpnilirPtnPitt< For one classroom, a minimum of one person 1s needed to serve as 
impicmVmUUVIl reiflflf eilfeill* both 1nstructor and coordinator. For more than one class, one 

Instructor per class, 1n addition to the coordinator, will be needed. Clinical Instructors are needed at health 
care facilities. Also necessary for Implementation are the teacher manual, the student manual, and a program 
guide for the coordinator. Normal classroom facilities provide sufficient space. 



financial reauirtmtntS Teacher's manual, $20; Comparative Medical Practices (set of 80 colored 
JinUflUUI fdjUirCflinil9 sHdes fQr use w1th teacher . s manual), $50; student manual (one per stu- 
dent), $5; student training record booklets (nursing, clinical lab assistant), 35* each; coordinator's program 
guide, $5. 



CPrmtP< auailahh Awareness materials are available. Two experienced seminar leaders can assist groups 
SCrVfCH UVUUUUIC interested in adoption. Contact Marilyn Morgan; Beverly Hills High School; 241 S. ■ 
Moreno Dr.; Beverly Hills, CA 90212; (213) 277-5900; or Jerome Epstein; 13948 Mllbank St.; Sherman Oaks, CA 
92413; (213) 981-2634 or 825-2608 (expenses must be paid). 



tantnet Miles H. Anderson; University of California Extension; Allied Health Professions; Sakln Bldg.; 
COflHICI 10962 LeContt Ave.; Los Angeles, CA 90024. (213) 825-2608, 



Developmental Funding: US0E 80AE 



JORP No. 73-1 Approved: 12/13/73 
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SECTION B-5: EARLY CHILDBOOD/PARKWT EDOCAXIOM 



ADDED DIMENSIONS TO PARENT AND PRESCHOOL EDUCATION — Colorado B-5. 3 

AKRON FOLLOW THROUGH: Project SELF (Selected Educational Learning Fundamentals) 

— Ohio B-5. 4 

BAPTIST HILL KINDERGARTEN — Alabama B-5. 5 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT — Missouri B-5. 6 

CHAPTER I, ECIA PRESCHOOL (formerly Title I ESEA Preschool) — Alabama B-5 .7 

the CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER — California B-5. 8 

CHILD-PARENT CENTERS ACTIVITY (CPC) — Illinois B-5. 9 

CLINCH-POWELL EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVE: Home-Based Early Childhood Education 

Program — Tennessee B-5 .10 

COGNITIVELY ORIENTED PRESCHOOL CURRICULUM ~ Michigan B-5. 11 

COMMUNICATION PROGRAMS — Washington B-5. 12 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL 77 BRONX BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER 

— New York B-5. 13 

a COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR HANDICAPPED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES IN 

RURAL AND NON-URBAN AREAS — North Dakota B-5 .14 

COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR INFANT AND YOUNG CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN 

(CP. Project) — Wisconsin B-5. 15 

DEVELOPMENTAL PLAY (DP): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 

— Florida B-5 .16 

EAST ST. LOUIS DIRECT INSTRUCTION FOLLOW THROUGH — Illinois B-5. 17 

FAMILY ORIENTED STRUCTURED PRESCHOOL ACTIVITY (Seton Hall Program) — Minnesota. . .B-5. 18 

FOLLOW THROUGH NONGRADED LEARNING MODEL: New York City /Hampton Institute 

— New York B-5. 19 

FOLLOW THROUGH — PORTAGE V I LLE UNIT — Missouri B-5. 20 

project HOME BASE — Washington .B-5. 21 

INDIANAPOLIS FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT — Indiana B-5. 22 

KANSAS CITY FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT: Resource Center — Missouri B-5. 23 

MCHP/VIP: Mother-Child Home Program of the Verbal Interaction Project — New York. .B-5. 24 

MECCA: Make Every Child Capable of Achieving — Connecticut B-5 .25 

NORTHERN CHEYENNE FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT — Montana B-5. 26 

OAKLAND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM: Learning Through 

Literature — California * . . • B-5. 27 

PARENT-CH 1 1 D EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM (Saturday School) — Missouri B-5. 28 

PREVENTION OF LEARNING DISABILITIES: An Interdisciplinary Model — New York B-5. 29 

PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN WITH DOWN'S SYNDROME ~ Washington B-5. 30 

project REAL — New Hampshire B-5. 31 

•fie* Section*! Cro**-R*f*r*nce Index, p. D-9* lor related programs. 
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RICHMOND (VIRGINIA) FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER — Virginia . 

project STAYs School to Aid Youth — OJclahana 

TRENTON FOLLOW THROUGH i Behavior Analysis Approach — New Jersey 

TULARE FOLLOW THROUGH — California 

WATERLOO FOLLOW THROUGH: Adaptive Learning Environments Model 
W AUK EG AN FOLLOW THROUGH DEMONSTRATION RESOURCE CENTER — Illinoi 
the WEEKSVILLE SCHOOL/BANK STREET COLLEGE FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM — New 




PROIECT 



ADDED DIMENSIONS TO PARENT AND PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 

An early childhood education program built on the belief that parents are their child's 
first and most effective teachers. 



tQTQtt QllditnCC Approved by JDRP for preschool children of all abilities, age 3-4, and their 
•* parents- 



dBStriDtiOtt Added dimensions offers a comprehensive program with four Interrelated components: Preschool, 
* Parent Involvement, Developmental Screening, and Home Visits. For districts with no preschool 

and parent programs, the Added Dimensions program offers a comprehensive plan for beginning them. For districts 
with programs 1n these areas, 1t offers the opportunity to add components that will enhance them. 

The Preschool Program offers twice-weekly sessions of two and one-half hours each for all three* and four-year- 
olds 1n the district. The curriculum Includes objectives 1n the areas of personal -social development, motor 
development, aesthetic development, language development, and cognitive development. It stresses a hands-on 
approach with individual attention to children with special needs. 

The emphasis of the Parent Involvement Program is on reinforcing the concept that parents are the most Influen- 
tial educators of their children and on providing support to parents 1n their role as educators. Parent 
activities Include two to six preschool sessions with their child, regular work assignments at the preschool, 
small -group discussions led by trained teachers, and large-group meetings. 

The Developmental Screening component utilizes the Denver Developmental Screening Test (DDST), a widely used 
screening tool that can be administered by trained paraprofessionals* Parents are involved 1n the screening 
procedure and discuss results with the teacher assistant. This helps parents to see their child realistically 
and to begin their association with the school on a note of shared concern. 

Through the Home Visiting Program, every family receives an initial visit during which the DDST 1s given. 
Families that would benefit from follow-up calls are visited on a biweekly basis. 



evidence of effectiveness In 1974, the year the project was validated, evaluation Indicated that 

kindergarten children enrolled 1n the program scored significantly higher 
(p < .01) on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills than those not enrolled. Attendance of parents at educa- 
tional meetings increased by more than 60% during the time that Title III funds were available. 



implementation teQUitementS Program can be implemented in one school or district-wide. District 
r should provide as many support services as possible, so that tuition 

or grant money can be spent on direct educational services to children and families. Certified head teacher 
with training in early childhood education and group-discussion methods and teacher assistants with six quarter- 
hours of college credit in early childhood education deliver program. If space in schools is not available, 
churches and other buildings can be used. 



financial requirements Total estimated cost per child: $260 per year. Project materials, 

including curriculum guide and teacher handbook: $33. Start-up costs 
vary, depending on the equipment that needs to be purchased. Program can be supported by tuition payments, 
Chapter I funds, or local school district funds. 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Training is available at project site or adopter site (expenses must be paid). 



COntatt Marge Melle, Project Director; Early Childhood Education; Jefferson County Public Schools; 
1209 Quail St.; Lakewood, CO 80215. (303) 231-2346. 



Developmental Funding: uSOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 75 . 46 Approved: 5/15/75 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROMT 



AKRON FOLLOW THROUGH: ProjectSELF (Selected Educational Learning Fundamentals) 

An Individualized, structured, sequential Instructional curriculum 1n readiness, reading, and 
mathematics leading to proficiency 1n the basic skills. 



target audience 

been submitted to or approved by the Panel 



Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. It has also been used with preschool and special 
education students and with Intermediate grades, but no evidence of effectiveness has 



dtetritttitin SELF 1s a combination of the Primary Education Project (PEP) and Individually Prescribed 
Hmii^Mvii instruction (IPI) developed by the University of Pittsburgh Learning Research and Development 
Center. PEP 1s the kindergarten or readiness component, while IPI focuses on developing specific skills 1n 
reading and mathematics. 

The Akron SELF Program provides a continuous Individualized educational experience for primary grade children. 
The major goal of the program 1s to enable each child to make steady progress toward mastery of academic skills. 
Achievement of this goal 1s facilitated by a structured curriculum 1n which each content area is comprised of 
behavioral objectives arranged by unit and level; an assessment system comprised of criterion-referenced tests 
that are part of the procedures for placement of students In the curriculum and for "onltorlng and Riding the 
students' learning progress; a management system that enables the teacher to provide individualized educational 
experiences for students; Individualized Instructional materials available from commercial sources; a monitoring 
and record-keeping system that depicts the location of each student 1n each curriculum area and facilitates 
diagnostic teaching. Test results are used to prescribe learning tasks for students. Although students progress 
through the curriculum at various rates, a management system has been developed to gather children for group 
experiences. 

PEP presents 400 hierarchical prereadlng and math objectives 'to kindergarten children 1h six learning areas: 
quantification, classification, visual motor, general motor, auditory motor, and letters and numerals. The New 
Primary Grades Reading System (NRS) 1s an Individualized and adoptive reading system that 1s used to teach 
reading skills. Students learn to read by associating sounds with letters, blending sounds Into words, and 
combining words Into sentences. Supplemental math maintenance uses review sheets for additional math drill. 

(The program was originally developed at the University of Pittsburgh's Learning Research and Development 
Center, but now operates as a Developer/Demonstrator at Akron, Ohio.) 



PlliHpnrP Of effeCtlOene$$ Evaluation data Indicate that students 1n the Akron SELF program achieved 
CVIUCIIlt */jvv»iv*i.w ^ ^ higher ^ mathemat1cs and reading than previously tested con- 

trol groups. However, the claim 1s stronger for reading. Tests used: Wide Range Achievement Test, annually, 
random sampling, each grade; and Stanford Achievement Tests, first grade, spring 1977. Participants were low- 
Income urban students. 



imnltmpntntintt rPnilirementS The curriculum can be adopted by an Individual teacher, by one 
impiemeniUUQn lV\\UUWmm* teachep at Mch gpade leyel op by a scnool# Tne progran operates 

more efficiently with the assistance of a paraprofesslonal or volunteer. Selected curriculum components may be 
adopted, such as PEP, IPI math, or IPI reading. " " 
training. 



Personnel Involved 1n Implementation should participate 1n 



financial reaUirementS Start-up cost for PEP 1s approximately $16 per learner; for IPI reading or 
finunUM ICIfUJI CHICHI? Mt||j pep learner# Tnese figures include instructional supplies, equip- 
ment, and staff training. No maintenance cost for PEP; for IPI reading or math, $13 per learner. Per-learner 
costs are based on 25 students per class. 



SerVICe$ OltOilable A Fo11ow Through Resource Center. 



Awareness materials are available at no charge. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Project staff are avail - 
Se to aS out!of-sta?e awareness conferences (costs to be arranged). A one-week training session will be 
provided for persons interested 1n replication. Initial training will occur at the Akron site (travel expenses 
to be paid by the adopter). Cost of field visitations will be negotiated. 
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contact 



Jeanette Brown; Crosby School; 235 Smith St.; Akron, OH 44303. (216) 253-3287. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 



JDRP No. 77-155 Approved: 9/12/77 
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PROIECT baptist hill kinoergarten 

A school readiness project for five-year-old children who are educationally disadvantaged. 



target audience 

Approved by JDRP for kindergarten students. 



deSCfiptiOn Experiences are provided to help children increase their vocabulary, learn to speak 1n sentences, 

communicate more effectively, grow in independence and Initiative, understand and deal with the 
world around them, and develop problem-solving skills. Learning centers are set up 1n each classroom* Dally pro- 
grams emphasize the development of psychomotor skills. Children experience success dally. Interact with peers 
and adults, and learn to respect the rights of others. Student needs are assessed and continuous evaluations are 
made to ensure program effectiveness. Each teacher has a trained aide. The program 1s monitored by a parent- 
involvement component. 

One way this kindergarten differs from others is that it is housed in a separate building. In addition to the 
10 kindergarten classes, there is a large indoor play area, a room for musical or rhythmic activities, and a 
cafeteria. The Interior is unusually attractive with appropriate colorful furnishings, open shelving, and dis- 
plays of students 1 art. 

It also differs from many other kindergartens in the mulipllcity of materials and equipment available. The 
abundance and variety of this material enable teachers to vary their approaches to meet the Individual learning 
styles and needs of these five-year-olds. 



eVldenCt Of effeCtiOeneSS The Test of Basic Experiences (TOBE) was employed to measure student 

achievement. The mean pretest stanine was three; the mean posttest 

stanlne was six. 



implementation requirements Any system with a teacher certified in early childhood education 

and an aide trained through inservlce may purchase the necessary 
materials and begin a class similar to this project. Most systems that have adapted this program have visited 
one or more times. 



financial requirements In addition to a teacher and aide who have had Inservlce training together, 

and appropriate furniture for five-year-olds, $3,500 would be adequate to 
begin one unit Hke this project. However, the more materials and equipment that can be purchased, the more 
successful the program will be. 

services available Limited awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome at Jhe project site 

September through May, five days a week, between 8:00 a.m. and noon. 



COntaCt Georgia Galther Lucas; Butler County 8oard of Education; P.O. Box 160; Greenville, AL 36037. 
(205) 382-2665. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I JDRP No. 74-102 Approved: 10/18/74 
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PROJECT 



CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 

A program designed to help parents assume their natural role as the child's primary language 
teacher through parent-child interaction. 



tnrn»t HIlWlWp Approved by JDRP for children under four years of age who have educationally 
fOrgei aUdlCnCe significant hearing impairments, and their families. 



j • c *i. „_„„■.».» i.«e<c»c nf wppklv individual sessions 1n a Home Demonstration 

de$mptlOn ™° <ore «f s 'ar ° : SS^i:2S y » ttSt f«111« -y realize their primary responsi- 
! .,„„Lnt nf their children Sessions are individualized so that the program developed 
blllty in the language development of their ch * ren - >« s ; ° n * ld 1n home _ me setting and focus on typical 
1s the most appropriate for each f «JJ» ■"^""JL I?! brents In learning strategies and techniques suitable 
dally household activities. Th s sett "9 «nd 'ecu s a d pa rents in earn ^ a s learn ? e nv1 ronment that takes 

for use in their °™ .uaitorS ability Regular audiometric evaluations are conducted by staff 

into account the child's 1mpa red auditory ab ' 1 *y- * e 9uiar aua ™« • , early amplification combined with 

audlologists. Since all h f « "9-^^^^^ " ^ e a |^? s ^?i on of speech and language. Therefore, ampHfl- 
audltory training can significantly 'TCs/her residual hearing. The Early Education Project 

cation is provided In order to maximize the child s use o his/her ^idua. g rec0 mmend1ng a specific 

or Clinic may lend the child an aid and follow up witn ooservatiuM «"« * 1nclude grou p discussion 

aid for purchase. Parent group meet ngs jre an integral par o the P™9™i en ia* d „ "lois with other parents, 



evidence of effectiveness 



The mean ratings of language ability of children from the Early Education 
Project differ reliably from those of children not In the program, and 



imnf*m*tttflffAf1 rtniflYemCflfS A Home Demonstration Center, a small apartment, or rooms 1n an 
IttlpltmCntQUOn fCtJUimilHU* ex1stin n facility that can be converted Into an apartment 1s 

ssa tss sas ass s^s ^^^z^^^^&: 

psychometric, and follow-up educational services. 



financial requirements 

figures from 1979-80 



The original nonrecurring Installation costs total $4,335 per pupil. The 
per-pupl cost In subsequent years is estimated at $2,180 on the basis of 
Costs include staff, training, equipment, consumables, salaries, and Indirect costs. 



eoriueoc miniltthh This 1s a nonprofit agency. Some support comes from United Way. Materials 
SeritlCeS aVaiiaOie JscMblng the program, including videotapes, slide/cassettes, and Printed . 
material, are available at cost^^ing^ conducted at the project site. Project staff can attend out-of- 
state conferences. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 
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tnntatt Audrey Simmons-Martin, Director; Early Education; Central Institute for the Deaf; 818 S. Euclid; 
COn IOC I s «» L J u1Si m 63110> (3U) 652-3200. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH 
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PROMT 



CHAPTER I. ECIA PRESCHOOL (formerly TITLE I ESEA PRESCHOOL) 

An early childhood diagnostic/prescriptive program providing Individualized Instruction for 
each child. 



tOFQtt QUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for kindergarten students. 



dtStriDtlQn Tn * s P r °9 ram provides an open classroom design for kindergarten activities. Measuring and 

■ weighing activities, number concept activities, nature observation, book viewing, musical 

activities, home life simulation, water activities, and flannel board sharing occur in learning centers in each 
classroom. Intellectual development Is stressed. Instruction 1s divided into the following units: hone and 
school, health and safety, community helpers, the farm, the city, pets, woodland animals, holidays, seasons, the 
five senses, foods, and our bodies. In addition, children are taught over 100 specific concepts In language, math, 
and science. 



euidence of effectiveness The California Achievement Test, Form C, was administered pre/post in 

1977, following JDRP approval. Teacher-made checklists and continuous 
teacher evaluation are also used. Financial and evaluation data were collected in 1974*75* 



ifflplCfflCfltQtlOn rtQUlttmtntS No special facilities or equipment are required. Each class of 20 

■ ■ children requires one teacher and at least one aide. Instruc- 

tional units are independent; some or all may be implemented. 



UnOnCial rCQUirCmentS Teacher-made materials and the curriculum guide were developed over a 

period of 10 years. Parent participation manual and curriculum guide 
are out of print; there are no current plans to reprint. 



SerOICCS OVQlloblt No awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. No train- 
ing is conducted at the project site. No training is conducted out of state. Project 
staff can attend out-of-state conferences (expenses must be paid). 



Cnntatt Bonnie Nicholson; Bessemer City Schools; 412 N. 17th St.; P.O. Box 868; Bessemer, AL 35021. 
frvii » (205) 424-9570. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title I 



JDRP No. 26 Approved: 4/4-5/73 
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PRQIBCT THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

A model community center designed to Identify children's special developmental needs and 
provide appropriate interventions before school begins, through joint cooperation of parents, 
kindergarten teachers, and special educators. 



tatOCt aUdUttCe Approved by JDRP for three- to five-year-olds of all abilities, their parents, 
kindergarten teachers, and special educators. 



dCSCnptiOn The Child Development Center Is based on the conviction that the sooner educators identify 

young children's developmental needs and work together with parents to achieve effective 
interventions, the stronger the chance of children's early success in school. This program offers an ongoing 
fSSSt 5 chUd/p^ent services starting the September before the child Is age-eligible for kindergarten. 
ThiTformat nc Sdes a diagnostic center, where preschoolers- receive evaluations from a school nurse, speech/ 
a guage specialist, and psychologist; a parent resource center, where parents meet ^^ucators to discuss 
early-childhood topics and concerns; a child-study center, where preschoolers meet periodical y with peers for 
arouo interaction while being observed by parents and center staff; and a referral center, which provides 
chUdren having special developmental needs with Interventions before school begins, and which transmits Infor- 
mation on a: i program children to parents and kindergarten teachers. 

The program supplies a motivational slide-tape presentation for parents and educators. a P aren ^ na "^^^ c ;" 
talning child-development articles and materials, a teacher's manual containing Instructions and mater als for 
implementing the program, and an end-of-year program booklet for recording and relaying developmental Informa- 
tion about the child to parents, kindergarten teachers, and special educators. 



eUidenee Of efitttiWneSS In 1976, experimental children achieved significantly higher posttest 
cviwtii** vj *jjv»ww * scores thari control-group counterparts on the McCarthy Scales of Chil- 
dren's Abilities (Verbal, Perceptual, General Cognitive, Memory, and Motor subtest) and the Goldman-Fristoe 
Tests of Articulation. 




financial reaUirementS Based on 200 preschoolers and their parents, start-up costs average $53 per 
JlflUIIMUl l cif uu cuicm? chUd us1ng Q |j ly w1tn1n . d1s tr1ct staff and $60 per child using supplemental 
testina staff. Both figures include assessment, personnel 1nserv1ce, program test materials, and clerical assis- 
tance" Child Development Center Dissemination Kits (Including Parent Handbook, Teacher Manual, Child Development 



Articles book, and Master Sheet Portfolio) cost $100. 



SemitM available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at Project site 
>trUftC* UUUnuut* ^ ^ additional demonstration sites in the home state by appointment. Project 
staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be nego tiated). Tra ™"5[J« J^JJ* 
at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s also conducted at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 



tnnttttt Helen Reichman. Project Director; The Child Development Center; 8325 Laurelwood Dr.; Huntington 
WMIMIM B€iCh| CA 9 26 46 # (714) 964-3229 or 847-2551. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 



JDRP No. 79-21 Approved: 5/23/79 
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PROJECT - CHILD-PARENT CENTERS ACTIVITY (CPC) . 

An early Intervention program stressing language development and reading readiness for three-* 
four-, and five-year-old children. 



tQTQtt QUdiitlU Approved by JDRP for educationally deprived pupils, preschool to grade 3, from low- 
Income families. This proc . now operates only for preschool and kindergarten. 

u£$Crj0tf0fl The Child-Parent Centers provide an individualized, locally designed, highly structured half- 

day Instruction program for preschool and kindergarten children. Supplementary and support 
services are provided by school nurses, social workers, speech therapists, and curriculum specialists. 

CPC activity heavily emphasizes parent Involvement, recognizing that the parent 1s the child's first teacher 
and that home environment and parental attitude toward school influence a child's academic success. A parent- 
resource teacher 1s provided to work solely with parents. Parents are trained to Instruct their children at 
home and are also Involved 1n the school program. Potential adopting school districts may be Interested in 
adopting the parent component 1n conjunction with their existing early childhood programs. The program can be 
easily adapted for any audience. 



tW&tntt Of effCCtWCntSS Data obtained from the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test administered 
9 n at the end of kindergarten indicated that 821 of the children were ready 

to read as compared with 69% of the average population. Currently, data are collected from the Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills, Level A* 



imnlementntlOn reauirCttieiltS Smallest adopting unit 1s a preschool -kindergarten classroom 
IflipiCJfitmuwuii itijuii*iif*fi»? enrolling 35 to 40 children. A parent room 1s required and should 
Include stove or hotplate, refrigerator, sewing machine, work area, and study area. Staffing: two teachers. 
The parent-resource teacher may be part-time 1f only one classroom 1s involved. The parent program may be 
adapted/adopted 1n conjunction with the adopting district's existing programs. 

fiflQnciQl reQUirementS Instructional materials, $100 per child. Materials for parent component, 
1 " approximately $2,500. 



SefliiCBS aUailQble Services available through state facilitators on request. Awareness materials are 

available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Training 1s available at project 
site. Project staff may be able to attend out-of-state conferences (expenses must be paid). 



mittntt Velma Thomas, Director, or Dorothy Kellberg, Administrator; Child-Parent Centers; Chicago 8oard of 
LVIIIUtl Mucttion . Room 1150; 220. LaSalle St.; Chicago, IL 60601 . (312) 641-4585 or -4590. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 
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JDRP No. 74-31 



Approved: 4/29/7 



PROJECT "CLINCH-POWELL EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVE: Home-Based Early Childhood Education Program 

A home-based early childhood education program using parents as the primary teachers of their 
own children. 



tOfQCt QlldiCntC Approved by JDRP for three- ~nd four-year-old children and their parents. It has also 
been used with children frc, birth to age three, but no evidence of effectiveness has 
been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

description This program consists of an Integrated three-phase approach to early learning. The curriculum 
r component has three elements. The first 1s designed for use by parents 1n the home. A weekly 

publication, the four-page Parent Guide, contains a descriptive text on some topic of Interest child develop- 
ment, health and nutrition, parenting, the role of social services — and suggested activities for every day of 
the week to be performed by parent and child. The second element 1s a summary of Parent Guide contents, whith 
goes to the teacher, while the third 1s addressed to the home visitor and Coordinates activities prescribed by 
the Parent Guide with the weekly visitation. The home visitation component entails a visit to the home of each 
child enrolled 1n the program once a week. Tailored to the needs of each Individual child, these visits last 
approximately one hour. The home visitor delivers the Parent Guide and. helps prepare the parent to teach the 
child by explaining the curriculum materials and, when needed, by demonstrating each suggested daily educational 
activity. The home visitor also lends toys, books, and other child-centered materials to parents. The classroom 
component, under the direction of a teacher certificated in early childhood education, makes use of a paraprofes- 
slonal aide and parent volunteers. The teacher and aide travel to selected locations and spend one half-day per 
week teaching 10-15 local children. Sessions last between two and three hours and offer the children an oppor- 
tunity to socialize and learn 1n a group situation. In areas where facilities are available, the classroom 
sessions are conducted at stationary facilities. 

An Intensive three-week preservice program for the entire staff was initiated prior to beginning the program. 
Thereafter, a full day each week was devoted to inservlce training tor project staff to exchange ideas and 
review cooperatively the next week's activities. At the sites where the project was first implemented, the four 
systems are currently operating programs at a level greater than when the project began. Their efforts have 
been extended to home-based preschool handicapped programs. 



eOldenCe Of effeCtiVeneSS Tests used: Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Metropolitan Readiness 

' Test. Children who participated 1n the program had superior scores m 

pretest/posttest comparisons. Follow up showed gains made by program children still evident 1n elementary 
school. Parents' attitudes were also positively affected by the program. 



imolementatiOn reaUltetnentS Salaries for staff (project director, teacher(s), and five home 
iiii|H*ui*ii»vwvn i v%j%M99 wBmww » visit0 rs per teacher). Classroom space for group sessions with 

children and parents. Curriculum materials. Travel for home visitors. One week on-site training attended by 

adopting site staff. Two days of follow-up training at adopting site. Smallest unit that could use program 

1s one classroom teacher. 

financial reauirementS Program costs averaged $500 per child for an operational year. Curriculum 
/iiimiimui i *if mii »* mat ^ rials produced g y tne staff are available at cost (write for price list) 

Host curriculum materials can be made by parents and volunteers. 



SerUiCCS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

* v Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (expenses 

must be paid). Training 1s conducted in Knoxville, Tennessee (adopter pays only Its own costs). Foljow-up 
technical assistance 1s available by telephone and mail. On-site follow-up 1s available to adopters if all 
expenses are paid. 



rnflfflff William W. Locke, Executive Director; Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative; P.O. Box 279; 
UUHUVl Tazewell>TN 37879. (615) 626-4677. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 
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PROIECT CQGN1T1VELY ORIENTED PRESCHOOL CURRICULUM 

A preschool program with the designated purpose of malnstreaming mildly and moderately 
handicapped children with nonhandlcapped children. 



tatgtt audienCe Approved by JDRP for preschool children of all abilities. 



dtSCriOtiOli The Coan1t1vely Oriented Preschool Curriculum Is an open-framework model derived from Plagetian 
r theory T he curriculum originated from one of the first early childhood Intervention programs 

of the 1960s the YpsSl -Perry Preschool Project, and was further developed with funding as a d^tratlon 

orientation, teachers Initiate developmental^ appropriate experiences in the classroom that reflect the bas c 

Lit r»f tho nrnnram Th«e aoals are: to develop children s ability to use a variety ot ski i i* in me 

SSAS cM?y P 1n n . t 2ie rangeVf Orally occurring situations and with a variety of materials. 

2 ■S'ssvss i y s ansa's at3fflrsffls , « 

and encourage in^to extend learning beyond the original plan. Similarly teachers rely on a basic roc* 
arrangement and daily routine designed to stimulate and support active learning. 



etiidente Of effectiveness Program children demonstrated significant gains on the McCarthy Scales 1n 
CVIUCHIC v\ j/ih-hwiim* the areas of verbal, quantitative, general cognitive, memory, and perceptual 
development, as well as In problem-solving skills and social skills (as measured by classroom observation). 



implementation requirements 



The model can be used 1n an individual classroom. Inservice 
training for the classroom teaching team 1s required. 



financial reaUirementS The approximate cost per child for the initial year of implementation is 
/IIIUHMUI IClfUllCincm? onnel tra i ning , $ 5 5 for materials, and $23 for trainer travel. 

Tot,' cost for the second and subsequent years 1s $48 per child. Cost calculations assume that the curriculum 
Is bel£ adopced by an existing program; "personnel and facility costs for the classroom are not taken into 
account. 

CfTllirPS auailablt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at P r °J«« s1*e 
Service UWWU0IC tfflent> project Jtaff ape ava11able t0 attend out-of-state awareness meetings 

(costs to be negotiated). Training 1s provided at project site (expenses must be paid). Training 1s also conducted 

at adopter sites (expenses must be paid). 



ERIC 



e«ntnct Clav Shouse Acting Director; Preschool Education Department; High/Scope Educational Research 
tOmatt ^J^J^*6M K 9 Rivap St.-I Ypsn«nt1. HI 43197. (313) 485-2000. 
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PROJECT cwtwmcATI0N 



PROGRAMS 



A program to help young children who have a variety of communication and language 
handicaps. 



tQfOCt QUdittlCt Approved by JORP for children ages birth to 6 1n early childhood programs with 

' identified or suspected communication deficits (not related to current hearing loss). 



QtSCt IDtlOn The Communication Programs serve classes of young children whose delays and disorders result 
■ from a variety of known and unknown etiologies frequently accompanied by other developmental 

lags or associated handicaps. The program offers training for classroom teachers 2nd Communication Disorders 
Specialists (CDSs) in classroom management of communication behaviors. It also provides experience in team 
decision making. Teachers and/or parents are asked to Identify their concerns about a child's communication 
ability or language skill. Assessment tools are used to support the concern and document the severity of the 
problem. Data taken during classroom activities provide supplementary Information. Team members plan Individu- 
alized programs for each child, arrange for implementation of these programs, and see that data are gathered. 
Individualized instruction essential to management of target behaviors 1s achieved by furthering communication 
skills 1n every activity of the school day. All language programs are related to the child's communication 
needs 1n the environment. Mutual decision making and Implementation of programs immediately useful to the 
child are critical elements of the procedures. Personnel trained 1n this program have Identified the following 
competencies as uniquely acquired at the training site: ability to Identify language problems through classroom 
observation; ability to plan management strategies that can be Implemented 1n the classroom; ability to arrive 
at decisions with members of a different discipline. The classrooms are staffed by teachers and Communication 
Disorders Specialists who work together. The CDS assists the teacher 1n developing strategies to promote 
communication, and plans and Implements finely sequenced programs 1n a variety of language areas. Parents are 
an Integral part of the team and are involved in the entire process from the time the first goals are estab- 
lished. They are Invited to observe regularly and are Involved in the home programs when appropriate. 

(Communication Programs and Programs for Children with Down Syndrome were both developed by the Model Preschool 
Center for Handicapped Children, University of Washington, Seattle). 



CVldCnC£ Of efl6CtW$n£$$ Range of monthly gains in months for project students, 1973-74 — Peabody 

Picture Vocabulary Test: 1.18-1.50; Sequenced Inventory of Communication 
and Language Oevelopment/Recepti va Section: 1 .30-1.86; SICLD/Expressi ve Section: 1 .67-2,05. 



IttlOltmtntQUOtl teQUirSmentS Tne essential components needed to implement the Communications 

■ • Model are a teacher and a CDS speech-language clinician. Ordinary 

school materials and room arrangements are used. Developmental ly ordered assessment tools are needed to document 
child progress. Training can be provided at the project site or at the Experimental Education Unit. 



finQnCIQl ttQUiltmentS Local costs include salaries for qualified teacher and COS, equipment, 
1 ' supplies, building maintenance, and transportation typical of any quality 



program. 



StTOlCtS QUQtldble Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome. Inservice sessions can be 

arranged on request (costs to be arranged). Training 1s conducted at the project site 
(adopter site must partially subsidize trainer costs as well as cover its own costs). Training 1s conducted out 
of state (expenses must be paid). Project staff can attend out-of-state conferences (expenses are covered). 



CQntQtt Rebecca R. Fewell, Director; Model Preschool Center for Handicapped Children; Experimental 
irviiftwt* education Unit WJ-10; Child Development and Mental Retardation Center; University of Washington; 
Seattle, WA 98195. (206) 543-4011, 



Developmental Funding: US0E BEH JORP No. 75-64a Approved: 9/3/75 



PROIECT C0MMUN1TY SCH0OL 77 BRONX BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER 
A public school K-3 program. 



tOfQtt QUdiCntC Approved by JDRP for children grades K-3 and their families. This program has been used 
9 1n private and public school settings for children with learning and/or emotional handi- 

caps, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



Q&$ttiptlQt1 The primary programmatic goals of Community School 77 Bronx Behavior Analysis Follow Through, 

■ developed in cooperation with the University of Kansas Behavior Analysis staff, are grade-level 

performance 1n reading, mathematics, handwriting, and spelling. The instructional program, which provides 
structured early childhood basic skills development, emphasizes three key components: Instructional procedures 
and curricula that allow for close and systematic monitoring of children's academic progress to ensure grade-level 
achievement by the end of the school year; positive reinforcement and motivational techniques that facilitate the 
maintenance of a warm, approving classroom environment; and a rotating 40-day cycle training parants to teach to 
ensure their Influence on classroom aims and practices. Policy formation on the parent level takes place 1n a 
Parent Policy Advisory Council which, in conjunction with the efforts of school personnel, creates an environment 
suited to reversing the history of academic failure among low-income children. Other critical ficcors contribut- 
ing to academic progress are frequent classroom planning sessions and Intensive staff training activities. Provi- 
sion is made for supporting health, nutrition, and social services through the assignment of staff, ensuring a 
comprehensive approach to the total development of each child. 



CUidtliCt Of effeCtiOeneSS Results of testing with the Hide Range Achievement Test showed that the 

average achievement gain for all pupils during the C.S* 77 Bronx Behavior 
Analysis Follow Through experience was approximately one year per year of instruction. 



ItnDltmCTltQtlOn VeQUitementS Appropriate staffing (professional and/or paraprofessional , parent 

■ » volunteer) 1s needed for small-group instruction (three adults 

optimum, two managearle, working with three or four groups of children). Provision can be made for team planning 
and staff -development personnel (assistant to principal, teacher trainer, etc.). Comprehensive health and social 
services can be provided through utilization of school /community resources. 



finQtiCiCll teailltetnentS Costs include staff training time and classroom management manuals. Addi- 
' * tlonal classroom personnel can include one paraprofessional aide, one parent 

aide, or both. Costs for staff training and parent participation may be met by redirection of current resources. 



SefttiCeS aOOiiable A Follow Through Resource Center. 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Interested parents, teachers, and administrators are welcome to 
visit C.S. 77 Bronx BAFTRC. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings. Training 1s 
provided at project site. Training 1s also available at adopter site. Individualized curricula targeted for 
end-of-year grade-level achievement are commercially available. Staff training, classroom management, and 
monitoring procedures are described in manuals that are free to adopters. 



frtflfflf f Ruth Khelseau, Coordinator, or Louise Cooper Sneed, Resource Center Manager; Community School 77 
Bronx Follow Through ResourcF"Center; 1250 Ward Ave.; Bronx, NY 10472. (212) 893-8991 or -9855. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 
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A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR HANDICAPPED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES IN RURAL 
AND NON-URBAN AREAS 



A comprehensive program providing for maximal growth and development of handicapped preschool 
children and their families 1n rural areas. 

iQTQtt QUditnCt Approved by JDRP for multlcategoMcally handicapped preschool children, birth to age 6, 
and their families. 



dCSCriptlOn The program consists of four components on a continuum from prevention to Intervention. On 

the prevention end of the continuum 1s The Magic Kingdom: A Preschool Screening Program, 
which Identifies children ages 3-1/2 through 6 who require more Intensive follow-up evaluation, and which main- 
tains cost effectiveness through extensive parent Involvement. Next on the continuum 1s Parents 2nd Children 
Together (PACT), a parent education program that provides prevention and early intervention activities. In 
PACT, parent facilitator? are recruited and parent groups are formed. These groups meet 1n members 1 homes to 
discuss prepared written packets concerning behavior management and social -emotional , speech and language, motor, 
and cognitive development. Stimulating to Potential (STP) begins the Intervention end of the continuum, providing 
1n-home education services to handicapped preschool children. Children enrolled 1n STP are seen weekly by a 
home teacher, who develops Individual education plans (IEPs) for the children and trains the parents to Implement 
these plans. Guidance and instruction from the home teacher are provided to parents while they implement the 
IEPs with their own children. The Therapeutic Evaluation and Treatment Center (TETC) provides the most Intensive 
Intervention of the four components. In this classroom program, IEPs are developed for each child and Imple- 
mented by a mult1d1sc1plinary staff, with parents observing and participating. In both TETC and STP, observa- 
tional data collection procedures are used to monitor Implement it Ion and to make program updates and revisions 
as needed. 



tWdtlitt Of efftCtilfCnCSS Effectiveness of The Magic Kingdom was demonstrated through correlation of 

9 results with results from Metropolitan Readiness Test; of PACT, through 

pre/posttest1ng of cognitive gains bv parents, parent effectiveness, attendance, and projects; of STP, through 
pre/posttest1ng of children in developmental areas with Alpern-Boll Developmental Profile, which showed average 
gains of .98 to 1.41 months per month of enrollment; of TETC, through pre/r asttesting of children 1n developmental 
areas with project-developed Instrument, which showed average gains of 1.2 to 1.7 months per month of enrollment. 

itttOltltltniStiOli reaUitCttlCntS For Implementation of The Magic Kingdom: two days of training for 
Hfipicm&iitvMivii i v»j paraprofesslonal; for PACT: two to three days of training for 
one professional (a paraprofesslonal can replicate PACT but generally requires four to five days of training); 
for STP: five days of training for two professionals; for TETC: five to 15 days of training, depending on experi- 
ence and background, for three professionals. 



finanCIOl rCQUirCntCntS Average costs: $4 per child for Magic Kingdom; $30 per family for PACT 
9 ■ (Including travel and equipment, excluding space); $1,215 per family per 

year for STP; $1,331 per child per year for TETC (including staff, materials, utilities, space, and travel). 



SCWICCS QUQliobli Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Workshops, 

speakers, and training 1n all four exemplary program components as well as follow- 
up services after training are available at project site and adopter site. Costs are negotiable. 



fttntntt William F. Hoehle II, Director of Children's Services; Southeast Mental Health and Retardation 
tVIUUIrl Centtr . , 08 s . E1ghtn S t. ; Fargo, NO 5ftl03. (701) 237-4513, ext. 350. 



Developmental Funding: USQE BEH 
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PROMT 



COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR INFANT AND YOUNG CEREBRAL PALSIEO CHILDREN (CP. Project) 



A program serving children three years of age and younger having a primary disability of 
moderate to severe neuromotor handicap with physical Impairment severe enough to limit motor 
activity. 



tOTQtt QUdltriCC Approved by JDRP for children three years of age or younger possessing a primary 
* disability of moderate to severe neuromotor handicap with physical Impairment of 

severe dimensions limiting motor activity, and the professionals who serve them. 



dCSCf IDtiOn Children admitted to the Cerebral Palsy Project exhibit feeding, speech, and/or language 

■ problems. The children receive a panorama of services, Including physical therapy, nutrition, 

psychological therapy, speech pathology, occupational therapy, special education, social service, and medical 
service. The primary focus of project activities 1s on two Instructional programs, the Pre-Speech Program and 
the Language Stimulation Program. Parents take an active part 1n th«»1r children's therapy programs. 

To date. 70 agencies 1n the following states are replicating components of the program: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. Replicating agencies Include 
•school systems, rehabilitation centers, and hospitals serving children ages birth to three years. Three-member 
teams from each agency are trained in a six-day Fundamental Guidelines Course, and speech pathologists are 
trained 1n the use of the Pre-Speech Assessment Scale, which has been specially developed through this project. 



tOl&tntt Of tffCCtlOtntSS Pre- and posttest data were analyzed using the Bzoch-League Receptive- 
Expressive Emergent Language Scale, Kecham Verbal Language and Development 
Scale, Pre-School Language Scale, and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The mean number of months gained on three 
of five Instruments approaches that expected 1n normal growth (12 months' gain over 12 months). Data were 
collected for three years during demonstration project. 



imOhmCntOtlOn tCOUItCmCntS A full-time speech pathologist, a physical or occupational therapist, 
■ * and one other professional are required to attend a six-day workshop. 

The speech pathologist returns for a course 1n the Pre-Speech Assessment Scale. The adopting agency must repro- 
duce at least one aspect of the project (Pre-Speech Program, Language Stimulation Program, or Parent Participation 
Program) within the given structure of that agency's operation. Evaluative tools and treatment guidelines of the 
project must be implemented within each program aspect replicated. A minimum of three staff members 1s required on 
the replication team. 

finOnClQl ftOUIfCmCntS The three full-time professionals on the team must be allowed paid time off 
' ■ to attend a six-day workshop; the speech therapist must attend an additional 

workshop Adopting agencies must Day general tuition fee, travel expenses, and room and boara for each profes- 
sional attending. A materials list 1s available upon request. 



SCTOiCCS OUOiloblt Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Project 

staff can attend out-of-state conferences (expenses are covered). Training 1s 
conducted at the project site for confirmed adopters (project staff expenses must be partially subsidized). A 
follow-up technical assistance site visit 1s made to each adopter. 



titntfltt Rona Alexander; Oemmer-Klwanis Children's Center; Curative Rehabilitation Center: 9001 W. 
tVIHUtt Wltertown P1ank Rd .; wauwatosa, WI 53226. (414) 259-1414. 



Developmental Funding: USOC ftEH 
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JDRP No. 75-62 Approved: 9/3/75 



PROJECT 



DEVELOPMENTAL PLAY (OP): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 

A training program for adults who wish to work with young children 1n a relationship-focused 
activity-based Intervention program* 



tOFOtt OliditnCS Approved by JDRP for small groups of children ages 2-6 with learning and social 

9 behavior problems. This program may offer greater potential for larger groups of 

normal children ages 2-6, but nc evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel* 

dtSCTIDtiOll Developmental Play 1s both a relationship-focused activity-based Intervention program for 
u fjs young children and a training model In child development and behavior for college students, 

pupil service workers, teachers, parents, and paraprofesslonals. Although the focus is on play rather than 
school work, It 1s a structured program 1n whfch participants (first ch1ld-to-adult and then child-to-child) 
get to know each other by having a good time ■ ogether. In addition to having fun, the children are encouraged 
to become aware of and express their feelings. When successfully Implemented, the program creates the atmo- 
sphere of a large family whose members experience warmth, caring, and openness with each other. 

Small groups of children meet together with the same number of adults* Each child 1s assigned to one adult 
who becomes that child's parent for that hour* The goal 1s to stimulate an attachment relationship between 
the adults and children just as "good" parents become attached to their children. The rationale 1s that 
through this attachment prccess the child learns the basics fcr being able to learn reading, writing, and 
arithmetic 1n a school setting. 

Weekly sessions are divided Into three parts: Individual child-adult play, circle time for group activities, 
and juice time for closure. Supervision 1s provided for participating adults to help them analyze their 
experiences with the children. 



CVldSnCC Of effeCtiVeneSS Children participating 1n the DP program one hour per week for a minimum 

of five months made gains 1n Intellectual functioning as measured by the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Children In control groups did not make gains. 



itntiletnentQtiOn teQUlteinentS Internship training for people with backgrounds 1n psychology, 

■ ' social work, early childhood education. Follow-up visits to sites. 

Follow-up and advanced training for leaders. On one level, the DP approach can be utilized as an enrichment 
program for whole classes, grades K-3, by using the circle time activities. It 1s primarily a training program 
that requires Intensive training for the adult leaders. 



finQtltlQl ttaUittmentS When implementing DP as a remedial program for small groups of children 
' ~ with learning and social behavior problems, the per-learner start-up costs 

for a three-year program are less than $20. There would be no additional per-learner monthly operational costs 
for a school with an elementary school counselor or psychologist who could devote a minimum of one half-day per 
week to the program. 



$eTOiCe$ available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (all expenses must be paid). Training 1s conducted at project site (all expenses must be 
paid). Training 1s also available at adopter sKe (all expenses must be paid). Implementation and follow-up 
services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



enntfltt Ralph E. Bailey, Director; Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project; Euclid Center; 1015 
tUlllUH Ttnt(| Ayef|ui North; su Petersburg> pL 33705. (813) 822-0158 or 442-1171. 
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PROJECT EAST ST * LCUIS °I RECT INSTRUCTION FOLLOW THROUGH 

A comprehensive early childhood program for students in grades K-3. 



forger audience Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. The program was developed for educationally and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students. 

description Components of the East St. Louis Follow Through program are Instructional, staff development, 

health, and parental Involvement. The primary emphasis 1s on the Instructional components* 
The core of the Instructional program 1s the Direct Instruction (Distar) curriculum materials 1n reading, mathe- 
matics, and language* Dally programmed learning tasks require immediate oral responses ?nd must be mastered 
before advancement to higher levels of difficulty* Follow Through teaching strategies are applied to supplemen- 
tary classroom materials. 

Continuous monitoring of the system is provided by observation, videotaping of classroom performances, and a con- 
tlnuous testing program. Students are divided Into groups, with a maximum of 10 pupils 1n low-performing groups. 

The program 1s governed by a Parent Advisory Council which makes recommendations pertaining to all phases of the 
program. The three Independent programs were developed 1n conjunction with Becker-Englemann from the University 
of Oregon. An adopter may Implement the reading, mathematics, or language program 1n- early childhood classes 
from K-3. 



SVldtntC Of CfftCtlUCntSS Students 1n the Follow Through Direct Instruction Program score signif- 
icantly higher on achievement tests 1n the basic skills areas of reading, 
language, and mathematics than students from similar backgrounds not in the program. By the end of the third 
grade, pupils enrolled 1n the Distar model perform at or near national norms on standardized achievement tests 
(California Achievement Test, Metropolitan Readiness, 6ates-MacGinit1e Reading Test, and Wide Range Achievement 
Test). 

iftlOltntCtitOtlOtl ttQUtfCtTlCfttS * potential adopter should involve administrators, teachers, and 
■ ■ parents in the selection process. The three Instructional pro- 

grants are correlated but Independent. Training requires three to five days for all three programs. Continuous 
communication and monitoring of the adopting site are required. Monitoring services required depend on the 
number of program components adopted. 



fittOllCiol FtQUirCttltntS Costs involved are materials, staff training, and monitoring. Start-up 
" ■ costs for a class of 30: approximately $300 for one program, approximately 

S10C0 for all three. Maintenance cost of one program for a class of 30: approximately $200 a year. Additional 
staff may be required 1 f all three programs are adopted. Adopters must purchase the Instructional programs. 
The commercial materials are readily available. 



SCWICCS OUOHoblt A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Awareness sessions are provided on request at no cost to 
Interested districts. Visitors are always welcome. Preservlce training, Inservice training, and monitoring 
of classroom progress are available at no cost to adopters. 



tOtttOtt Geraldlne H. Jenkins, Director, or Melvln Jackson, Program Disseminator; Project Follow Through; 
ivmutt East $t# Lqu1s Boapd Qf Educat10 nT 551 N , 27th St.; East St. Louis, IL 62201. (618) 274-2838. 



Developmental Funding: US0E Follow Through 
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PROJECT FAMILY 0RIENTED STRUCTURE0 PRESCH001 - ACTIVITY (Seton Hall Prograw) 

A program that prepares the parent to be the child's first and most significant teacher. 



tamPt mtdlPneP Approved by JORP for parents and their children ages 4-5. This program has also been 
IUIIJCI UIMfCJIlC u j£ d wUh parents and their children age 3 through kindergarten, and with Title I and 
special education classes, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description 



A child's capacity to learn is not entirely Inherited, but 1s developed. Host of a child s 
basic Intelligence 1s formed by the time he/she reaches school age. Parents are very effective 
educators, but need Information on teaching methods and materials. Home environment has a greater effect on 
academic achievement than does the quality of the school. A warm, Intimate, continuous loving and sharing can 
grow ?rom 22 aunt's rSle as first teacher. Such relationships with parents give the child support, confidence 
motivation, and feelings of self-worth basic to continuous success in education. This 1s the philosophy basic to 
District 742's venture Into early childhood/family education. . 

Famllv Oriented Structured Preschool Activity 1s designed to Involve all parents and their children in preschool 
and/or kindergarten activities that stimulate and reinforce Interaction within the family. Parents accompany 
their child to the neighborhood elementary school once a week from September to May for a two-hour session 
at school parents work and play with their children at learning stations set up 1n basic skill areas within an 
env ronment'deslgned to meet the developing needs of the whole child. P^^nts observe forma teaching and 

• - ,j - — .-I— -poup facilitated by a parent educator, in 

are 
the 
dergarten 

teacher /an^ tnls'atmosphere oft rust "between home and school continues 1n grades K-6 



While 




MldpnCP Of eflettWentSS Evidence of cognitive growth of the child 1s clear. The evaluation design 
CVJUCIllt vj *;j*»»iv*iiw* ^asupes the number of skills participants have when entering and leaving 
the Droqram. Of 22 skills assessed, participants possessed over 25% more than comparison group. Parents Indi- 
cated gains 1n personal development, parent-child relationships, their roles as parents and teachers, their 
ability to use the community as a learning resource, and their partnership with schools to their children s 
profit. 



implementation requirements 



Adoption may be total or partial (to be negotiated). Staff: a 
parent educator and a teacher or teacher assistant. This staff 
can be part- or full-time, depending on number of families served. (Example: 30 families - three groups at 
tlo hours of contact time per week = six hours.) Facilities: a room for parent discussion group and an early 
childhood room. Many sites use a kindergarten room after school hours. Training: a two- or three-day 
workshop. 



financial requirements 



Materials: a guide to establishing and directing the program, 430; Parent 
Handbook. $10; In-Center Learning Stations, $15; Children's Room Curriculum. 
$10; Parent 01scuss1on-Group Curriculum. $15; At-Home Activity Kits. $45; Supplemental Home Activity Kits $35 
fall available only to adopters). Equipment: for learning stations. $300; one set of Activity Kits. $260. 
Staffing- Professional parent educatorVpart-tlme; professional or nonprofessional teacher assistant, part-time. 



SetUlteS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome Monday through 
uvmumwi* Tnursdayi day or evening. October through April, by appointment. One-day n-depth 
awareness presentations are available for out-of-state meetings (costs to be negotiated). Two-day training work- 
shops are available at project site six times yearly. Two-day training workshops can be conducted at adopter site 
(costs to be negotiated). Follow-up technical assistance can be provided by telephone or visit to adopter site. 



rtintntt Jeanne Chastang Hoodecheck. Program Director; Area Vocational Institute and #742 Community Schools; 
CUIIIUH Set(jn Hall . 12 g 4 ;th st( . eet So(Jth . sti Cl0udf HN 56301. (612) 253-5828. 
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PROJECT F0LL0W THR0UGH N0NGRAnED LEARNING MODEL: New York C1ty/Hampton Institute 

A continuous-progress program 1n developmental skills for a multlaged nongraded classroom* 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for grades K-3, especially for disadvantaged students. 



UtStflQllOn To P r0fnote cognitive, affective, physical, and social development of disadvantaged children, 

r two nonpublic schools 1n the Archdiocese of New York developed this comprehensive early 

childhood program 1n cooperation with the Hampton Institute and the Board of Education of New York City. The 
program features flexible grouping of children, Individualized Instruction, and a multl faceted approach to 
Instruction. Nongraded classrooms group children of varying ability whose ages span two or three years. Multl - 
aged grouping allows children of different ages to work together and to learn from one another. Every classroom 
has a cleared floor space for group meetings, tables for small -group activities, and learning centers for Individ- 
ual reinforcement and enrichment. A child moves from one developmental skill to the next as proficiency grows. 
To ensure constant progress, each child 1s monitored and evaluated continuously. The teacher, assisted by an 
aide, directs constant attention to the needs. Interests, and past experience of the Individual children. The 
language-experience, multicultural, and multltext approach enables the Instructional team to draw on the child's 
experiences and abilities and to foster pride 1n self and ethnic background. The Instructional team 1s trained 
1n use of Instruments developed for this purpose 1n the Nongraded Model. A full-time staff trainer called the 
Implementor Instructs teachers and aides 1n nongraded techniques, monitors use of these techniques , and assists 
1n selecting and designing curriculum materials. To foster cooperation between school and home, a Policy Advisory 
Committee involves parents in decision making at every level , and parents participate 1n ongoing school activities. 



CUidtnCt Oi CffCCtiWnCSS Statistically, Nongraded Follow Through children have achieved national 

norms by the end of the first or second year 1n reading and math. The 
effects have been sustained at least one year beyond the program. The Stanford Achievement Test 1n reading and 
math 1s used as the measure. 



J/npJf/flCfl tfltlOfl rCflU/rWflCnfS The adapting schools will have nongraded classes. Teachers and ass 1st- 

* ■ ants must be trained 1n the Nongraded Learning Model. Teachers will 

use model methods such as learning centers, language experience, and the unit approach. Schools must be committed 
to Individualized and group instruction. Adapting sites will be assessed as to the degree of model implementation 
once a year. 



fltlOtlCIQl TSQUlCClflttltS Adapting schools must provide released time for teacher training. The schools 
' ' are encouraged to use teacher aides in the classes. Curriculum materials 

are available on the components of the model at a minimum cost. 



StrttitCS QUQlloblC A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at school sites by appointment. Project 
staff are available to visit adapting sites (costs to be negotiated). Training can be at project sites, adapting 
site, and/or Hampton Institute. Training program will be determined by experience and needs of adapting schools 
(costs to be negotiated). 



CQntaCt Suzanne Dohm, Project Director; Guardian Angel School; 193 Tenth Ave.; New York, NY 10011. (212) 
^ 924-1420. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through (EOA) 
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JDRP No. 80-27 



Approved: 10/17/80 



FOLLOW THROUGH — PORTAGEVILLE UNIT 

A highly structured behavior modification approach to primary education* 



target audience 



Approved by ODRP for grades K-3. 



tifCtrintinn This project has as Its major goal the provision of a broadly enriched environment for poor 
aeSCripilOn children both at school and In the home, Including a full range of services In the areas 
that affect children's lives. Within the classroom, the Behavior Analysis Approach of the University of Kansas 
is imo emented The objectives of this approach are: to facilitate the child's mastery of basic sk Us. partic- 
ularly inTea^ng arithmetic, and language, through the establishment of a "token economy" within classrooms to 
train instruct onal staff to ieach appropriate academic and social skills through the systemat c use of positive 
re nforcement; to ra n nstructlonal staff 1n the use of curriculum materials so that each ch d Is gabled to 
work al ! Ms/her own level ; and to train parents to work as paid staff 1n classrooms so they will have the oppor- 
tunity to Influence their children's education. 



eUidenCt Of CffCCtiiJCnCSS This project was Included in the national sample taken by Stanford 

" Research Institute (SRI) to evaluate the Follow Through Research 

Proaram Ki nderoarten children scored distinctly above the median on national norms. Second-grade students 
SrsHgnLly below the national norm in Total Reading, which placed them among the four highest projects 1n 
the SRI national sample* 

imnlementOtlOn reaUirenientS A model application of this program requires the presence of four 
impiSimiHUUVn I Clf Ull cuitfit? classroon ,. a teacher, an assistant teacher, a permanent 

a.Hp foarentt and a semester aide (parent). This can be modified to suit a budget. The program was originally 
imJlementeS h! bu? IZl llrll well for K-6 If financially feasible. A normal classroom is the only space 
requi rement. 



financial remiifementS Per-pupil cost was about $722 in the 1978-79 school year. 



SerUiteS available Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. "J training 
HVHffHVf* . s conducted at the project site . No training is conducted out of state. Project 

staff cannot attend out-of-state conferences. 



ERIC 



(On taCt Blaine Martin; Follow Through - Portagevllle Unit; New Madrid County School District; 
lUIHUtl p ^ B(jx 280 . Portaiev11let ho 63873. (314) 379-3612. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 



JDRP No. 25a Approved: 4/4-5/73 
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PROIiCT PR0JECT H0HE 0ASE 

A program for "helping parents teach their own." 



tQtOCt QUdiCHCB Approved by JORP for parents and their children ages eight months through four years. 

" This program has also been used by parents and their children ages 5-8, but no evidence 

of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel* 



uCSCt WtiOn Project Home Base was founded on the belief that parents are their child's first and best 

■ continuous teachers* It 1s aimed at supporting and enhancing the parents' teaching/parenting 

behavior, thereby influencing development of the child's growth/learning potential. The central feature of 
the project 1s a weekly home visit by a paraprofessional parent-educator who gives the parents Information about 
child growth and development, health care, etc., and presents them with a task selected to meet the needs of the 
parent and child. The parents then work on that task with the child during t! e week. As a result of the weekly 
contacts, the parents are better able to Identify and meet their child's developmental needs and to Increase 
their use of 10 Identified desirable teaching behaviors. As the child's developmental needs are Identified and 
met, his/her growth/learning potential should be positively affected; consequently, the child will be better 
prepared to learn, becoming a more efficient and more effective learner. 

Home Base Council consists of all project parents plus community agency representatives. Top1:s related to child 
development and parenting skills -- behavior patterns, discipline, self-concept, child health and nutrition — 
are discussed at monthly Council meetings. Other parent concerns are shared at small -group home meetings. 

Possible adaptations of Home Base Include: using the home visit component with other programs such as handi- 
capped, bilingual, Indian, or day-care; serving families with Head Start, kindergarten, and primary-school age 
target children; and using teachers, counselors, or social workers as parent-educators (home visitors). 



eUldCnCt Of tfttttlOttltSS Principal project objectives were consistently met. On the Caldwell Pre- 

' " school Inventory (1972), Home Base Children fell 1n the 89th national 

percentile (mean score 48.2), while non-Home Base children fell 1n the 57th (mean score 40). Home Base children 
completed 92.5% of the tasks taught them by parents. Home Base parents Increased their use of the 10 desirable 
teaching behaviors (as measured by a locally constructed, directed observation Instrument). 

iniO/CftlfiflfflffOfl reQUir OrientS As the core of this project, the home visit/parent teaching component 
if upitf utii »uu vii iwjmiiwiiwiw ^ rfi(Mln intact 1n any adopt1on- Adopt1on requires a three-day 

training program, preferably on-site. A three-day workshop 1n the home visit/task delivery system 1s required. 
Administrators are encouraged to participate 1n training. 



finQnCiQl fCQUItBttlttltS Yearly operational cost 1s about $300 per learner (learners include parents 
' " and children), the largest percentage going for salaries. Overhead can be 

kept to a minimum 1f unused classrooms are used for staff offices and local auditoriums for large group meetings. 
Start-up costs depend on local conditions. 



StfUICtS QUQllable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome from October to 
* v m May by appointment. Training may be conducted at adopter site depending on staff 

availability (expenses must be paid). 



fntttntt Judy Popp, Director, or Darlene Montz, Diffusion Coordinator; Project Home Base; Yakima Public 
lUJIIUtl ^oois; 104 N. FourtlTAve.; Yakima, HA 98902. (509) 575-3295. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title 111 



ODRP No. 75-10 Approved: 1/21/75 
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INDIANAPOLIS FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT 

A program using the behavior analysis approach to teach basic skills In reading, arithmetic, 
handwriting, and spelling. 



[QTQtt OUditnU Approved by JORP for low-Income children, grades K-3, In racially mixed 1nnn e r-city 

" schools, parents of low-Income children, and certified teachers working 1n low-Income 

neighborhood schools. This program can be used 1o other sodoecviomic settings to accommodate diversity of chil- 
dren's Interests and abilities, but no evidence of effectiveness nas been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dtSCriDtlOn The Indianapolis Follow Through (I-FT) program was developed 1n 1969 through a cooperative 

r effort by the Indianapolis Public Schools,, the staffs and parents at Public School #26, PS #27, 

and PS #56, and the Behavior Analysis sponsor at the University of Kansas. The main purpose of the Indianapolis 
Follow Through project 1s to teach basic skills 1n reading, arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling to children K-3. 
Teaching teams composed of a certified lead teacher, a teacher's aide, and one, two, or three parent aides conduct 
small -group Instructional sessions during the school day. Kindergarten and first-grade classrooms are run as a 
"token economy/ i.e.. children earn tokens during Instructional periods and later exchange them for whatever Items 
they choose (and can afford) from a "menu' 1 of teacher-prepared special activities. In grade 2 and 3 classrooms, 
children make dally work contracts with teachers In each subject area. By the terms of the contract, a child agrees 
to complete an Individually prescribed assignment to earn a period of free time for a sel f -selected activity. 
Individualized curriculum materials are used 1n the classrooms. The teaching teams monitor each child's advance- 
ment toward a year-end book and page target 1n reading and arithmetic by keeping progress graphs. 

Parents of I-FT children are encouraged to apply for classroom positions as teacher's or parent aides. Prospec- 
tive members of teaching teams participate 1n one or more weeks of training 1n a demonstration classroom staffed 
by an experienced team. Before assignment to a teaching team, trainees must have demonstrated crlttrlon levels 
of proficiency 1n behavior analysis Instructional methods. Once given a classroom placement, trainees may be 
certified as "Behavior Analysis Teachers," provided they meet certain teaching performance standards over a 
period of weeks and provided their students show specified rates of academic progress for four consecutive weeks, 
A staff trainer visits each classroom at least once a week to conduct observations and offer guidance with 
particular classroom problems. 



tOkittlCt Of efftCtWeneSS Testing with standardized achievement tests (Including WRAT, CAT, and 

' 9 MAT) since 1969 Indicates at or above grade-level performance 1n reading, 

arithmetic, and spelling for all continuously enrolled I-FT children, I-FT children significantly outperformed 
1nner-c1ty comparison children. Replication has proven successful across eight years of Implementation, 
satisfaction surveys for studjnts, parents, and staff Indicate "satisfied" or "very satisfied" clients. 



Consumer 



implementation requirements 



Potential adopters Interested In fully implementing the program 
must be prepared to offer small -group, Individualized classroom 
Instruction; have their teachers participate In a training program at the I-FT resource center and cooperate 
1n follow-up Implementation monitoring by consultants from the I-FT resource center; and submit periodic 
progress reports on the children's academic work to the I-FT resource center. 



finQntidl TeaUlfeinentS Costs of replicating the program are basically those of staffing, 
' n staff training, and follow-up monitoring. 



SefOICtS available A Follow Through Resource Center, 

Descriptive program materials are available. Program orientation workshops, Including direct observation of 
I-FT classrooms 1n operation and consultation with resource center director about Implementation options and 
costs, are available. Comprehensive 1n-classroom training at I-FT resource center Is given, Posttra1n1ng 
technical assistance and ongoing evaluation for personnel at replication sites are provided. 



ERLC 



mnffltt Bessie Chumley- Jones, Project Director; Indianapolis Follow Though; 901 N. Carrollton Ave.; 
tvut Indianapolis, IN 46202. (317) 266-4137. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 



JDRP No. 77-120 Approved: 8/17/77 
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KANSAS CITY FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT: Resource Center 

An Individualized K-3 basic skills program with built-in motivation and emphasis on small-group 
Instruction. 



fflffjft QUdltntC Approved by JDRP for low-Income inner-city children 1n grades K-3 and their parents. 



dtSCflOtion Tne Kansas C1tv Folio* Through program introduces reading, mathematics, handwriting, and 
HimipHvii spelling at the kindergarten level and emphasizes the continuous mastery of these skills 
through third grade. Kindergarten and first grade are staffed with an aide, enabling children to receive small- 
group Instruction. 

A token reinforcement system is used to motivate kindergarten and first-grade students to work up to their 
maximum achievement levels. The school day 1s divided Into "earn" and "spend" periods. During earns, or 
Instructional periods, the children receive tokens for attention to and Improvement of their work. Later 1n the 
day, the children spend the tokens by selecting one from a number of teacher-prepared activities. 

Second- and third-grade students make dally work contracts with their teachers. By the terms of the contract, 
each child agrees to complete assignments 1n all subject areas 1n return for a period of free time in which to 
engage in self -selected activity. 

Inservlce training 1s provided for all teachers and aides ^ Training includes identifying, clarifying, and Imple- 
menting instructional objectives as determined by program evaluation. Training extends to the Implementation 
of a motivational system and the use of appropriate teaching techniques. 



CUldCntC Of tflCCtiVBnCSS Data from standardized tests (The iowa Test of Basic Skills) Indicate, on 

' n the average, Kansas City Follow Through children scored at or above the 

national norm. Follow Through children also exceed the achievement levels of the comparison groups. 



imnlementQtion fMUifBlttttitS Program may be adopted by' any school renardless of loc.clon or popula- 
ifijpitfiitmuiivii i*ifuii*ui*»i»* Uon sepve(K Adoption requires a joint decision by administrators and 

teachers. Training is required for all staff members involved In Implementation at kindergarten level. 



financial redllirenUtntS Costs of instructional materials and training manuals are minimal. It 1s 
jifliMiifriwi i»i|hii»minim recommended that each classroom 1s staffed with a teacher and an aide. However, 
the program can be Implemented with no additional staffing. 



StfOICCS QVQllQble A Fo11o « Through Resource Center. 

Training and monitoring services by Kansas City Resource Center staff are available at no cost to the adoption 
site. 



mntnrt Mattie G. Story, Project Director; 1211 McGee, Room 814C; Kansas City, MO 64106. 
VVIHU" (816) 221-7565. ext. 333. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 



JDRP No. 77-130 Approved: 8/22/77 
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PROJECT MCHP/VIP: tother-Child Home Program of the Verbal Interaction Project 

A voluntary home-based program for preventing educational disadvantage 1n children two to four 
years old by enhancing parent-child Interaction, 



tQfQtt QlidienCe Approved by JORP for two-year-olds at risk for educational disadvantage. 



dCSCr WtiOn MCHP/VIP's theory is that cognitive and sodoemotl onal growth 1s fostered by the preschooler 

■ and mother exchanging language (symbols for events and concepts) around Interesting, conceptu- 

ally rich materials. "Mother" may be any adult who has a primary, nurturing relationship with the child. Goals 
are to Increase mother's positive Interactive behavior, aid child's cognltl ve-sodoemot1onal growth, and prevent 
school problems. 

The' program is based 1n the child's home, with twice-weekly, half-hour Home Sessions over two school years; the 
child's starting age is two. The number of sessions 1s geared to the mother's needs, with a maximum of 46 per 
year. Home visitors ("Toy Demonstrators") model techniques for the mother from a structured curriculum and 
Involve the mother and child together in play. Materials consist of 12 books and 11 toys, given to the child 
each year 1n weekly installments. There is a Guide Sheet for each. The Guide Sheet 1s Intended for the Toy 
Demonstrator, but it may also be used by the mother. All Guide Sheets 11st the same core concepts (e.g., colors, 
shapes) and related behaviors (e.g., matching, imagining), but examples of eac?« from the related book or toy are 
given to encourage the adult to devise more examples of his/her own. The books and toys (chosen on 37 specific 
criteria, of high quality, and commercially available) and the Guide Sheets are progressively more complex. Toy 
Demonstrators are women, paid or volunteer. They need no work experience or education beyond high school. They 
learn their program skills from a college-degreed program coordinator in an Initial eight-session training 
workshop, which is followed by weekly meetings and individual conferences. 

Unique program features are the explicitly detailed two-year method; the structured yet flexible curriculum; the 
permanent gifts of quality curriculum materials; and specific techniques to guard against the program's possible 
1ntrus1veness (home visitors are trained not to teach or counsel). 



EUidenCe Of CffCCtiVCneSS Rigorous research, 1965-78, with low-income minority families. 1978 
l ' ¥WI " v ' " postprogram group surpassed controls in maternal Interactive behavior 

on VIP's "MIB H (267 to 157) and 1n child B1net I.Q< (107 to 101). Third grade; program group surpassed compar- 
ison on WRAT subtests (reading, 100 to 89; arithmetic, 102 to 91). Acceptance: 85-100%. Visits failed: 15%. 
General liability: 29 certified out-of-VIP replications, 1969-78, including two funded by Title I. 



imn/pmpfl tflt inn rPmiirPmpntS Staff consists of coordinator with college degree to supervise one 
impWnWiUUUUn mfUlTtJIICIH* pa . d Qp volunteer Toy Dem0 nstrator per 15 mother-child dyads. Coor- 
dinator trained at D/D site. Adopter agrees to follow standards and methods of 0/D, with minor variations for 
local adaptation, and to provide coordinator with office space for conferences and supplies, telephone, and 
part-time secretary. School districts, single schools, or other service organizations (family service agencies 
or mental health clinics), alone or in cooperation with a school system, may adopt. 



(ittnttrinl renuifettl&ntS Based on 60 dyads (30 in start-up year), D/D per-unit cost for first two 
JfflUfltiUi i*i|Mii*iiiwi^ yMrs u $H3 (staff train1ng by 0/D> 23X; 0V erhead, 7%; books and toys, 

70%)- salaries not Included. After first two years, per-unit cost 1s $113 (staff tracing by D/D, 3%; over- 
head, 9%; books and toys, 88%). Additional costs: D/D's occasional long-distance telephone calls to adopter, 
and four visits to adopter site during the first two years. 



CfirttirPC aiMtlnhle Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

ummiimvi* any tim by ap p o1ntfnent# Project staff are available to attend out-cf-state awareness 
meetings (travel and per diem must be paid). Training is conducted at project site (all expenses must be paid.) 
Training is also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



enntnet Naomi Feldhelm, Director, Demonstration Center, or Phyllis Levensteln, Executive Director; 
WlHVVl y erbl i Interaction Project; SUNY at Stony Brookf5 Broadway; Freeport, NY 11520. 
(516) 868-7770. 



Developmental Funding: 



HEW: Children's Bur., (Ofc. of Human 
Devel.), Nat M . Inst, of Mental Health, 
Ut'l. Ctr. for Ed. Comm. (USOE) J[92 



JDRP No. 78-165 Approved: 11/27/78 
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MECCA: Make Every Child Capable of Achieving 

An Intervention program for vulnerable children (with a del,dt 1n a skill area) In regular 
classes 1n their first years of schooling. 



tQFQtt QUdiCtiCt Approved by JDRP for kindergarten and first grade. 



description 



In the MECCA program, a learning disabilities teacher, with the help of the classroom teacher 
and a classroom aide, provides observation, profiling, and Intervention within the regular 
kindergarten classroom for children with potential learning problems. The program utilizes a team made up of 
a special education teacher, a classroom teacher, and an aide, who together analyze the activities of the curricu- 
lum Into the tasks that a child must accomplish 1n order to be successful In the activity* The purposes of this 
task analysis process are to think carefully about what 1s asked of the child and to observe where the child 1s 
successful and where he/she needs help. The intervention aspect of the MECCA proqram 1s based on the principle 
of beginning at the level where the child achieves success and proceeding sequentially through the difficult 
steps to new successes* After the initial training period, the classroom teacher and the special education 
teacher train each other to combine teaching strategies and curricula for Individualized Instruction. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Extensive evaluation since 1973-74 by an outside evaluator demonstrates 
that children with potential learning problems receiving the MECCA program 
of early Intervention show significant differences on standardized measures of readiness compared with children 
1n alternative treatment and control groups. On standardized tests, 70% of the MECCA children evidence average 
or above-average performance in readiness skills at the end of kindergarten. 




financial requirements 

education services. 



Start-up and maintenance costs: approximately $40 per pupil. Reduction 
in total cost occurs as fewer pupils in upper grades require special 



SCrVICCS OUOHoblC Awareness and curriculum materials are available. Visitors are welcome on school days. 



ERLC 



tnntOCt P^er R, Chester, Supervisor; Meriden Public Schools; City Hall; Merlden, CT 06450. 
twi » (203) 634-0003, ext. 317. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH Title VI-G 
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PROJECT NORTHERN CHEYENNE FOLLOW 



THROUGH PROJECT 



An Individualized early childhood approach to the teaching of basic sMUs utilizing parents as 
classroom teachers' aides. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



dC$CriPtlOfl The Northern Cheyenne Follow Through Project focuses on the basic skills of reading, math, and 

handwriting. U utilizes six concepts: token delivery or contract system f or motivation; 
individualization; programmed curricula; progress monitoring; staff training and career development; and parent 
involvement. 

The utilization of parent', as classroom teachers' aides has provided an opportunity for active parent and com- 
munity involvement. The parents also serve as advisors in making policy decisions concerning the project. With 
the use of programmed materials and effective progress monitoring, children are progressing at a rate that enables 
them to work at a level comparable to their respective grade levels. 



PUidente Of effeCtiUeneSS On WRAT Arithmetic Scale (1969), 62% of grade 1 Follow Through children 
' " scored at or above grade level. Comparison group: 24% (grade 2) at or 

above; 22% (grade 3) at or above. 



imolementatiOn reaUitetnentS Decision to adopt must be jointly conslderd by all school personnel 
lllipi&iii&iituMvii i»i|yiiMiiwi»^ ^ coordination with parents. Orientation and training for implemen- 
tation should occur at all stages for all Involved. Potential adopters should assign one monitor person to be 
responsible for communication and gathering of Information and establish a parent or community advisory board for 
Dlanninq. Start-up requires training materials for staff development; these are not required for maintenance. 
Program implementation requires at least two years. The project begins in kindergarten and first grade and then 
advances to the second and third grades. 

financial reqaiTementS The costs of replication are basically those for staff training and teachers' 



Semites available A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials and printed brochures are available for dissemination. On-site visits allow prospective 
clients to Inspect project classrooms as well as to view slide presentations of all components of the project. 



remind Moneda Cady, 01 rector; Northern Cheyenne Follow Through Project; Lame Deer, MT 59043. (406) 
tUlitu 477^386 or -6387. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 



JDRP No. 77-151 Approved: 9/9/77 
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PROJECT 



OAKLAND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM: Learning Through Literature 
An interdisciplinary approach for students In grades K-2 utilizing a literature-centered 
curriculum* 



target audience ~JSti2XZ raaWSSTW EX™' but 

description ft WAtSJSE ta52^riltF^ t »S »- ry 

into the writing process N^rltl^edu^atlon 1s built Into the curriculum through literature selections. 
Units of work are organized under a central theme All possible subject areas are Integrated through the the.., 
with concentration on language-development activities. 

The literature program supplements the existing basal reading program; It replaces the basa, reader only In gifted 
and talented classrooms, where children have mastered decoding skills. 

Learning Through Literature utilizes the library for literature selections. "Books" written by the children are 
used for additional reading material. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Evaluation data show that Follow Through students, when jonpared to children 
not in the program, receive significantly higher scores in reading. 



implementation requirements ^.^^^^^ 

1t1es. Two-day training 1s required. Follow-up ^^"^^rlCTaSer^^rforusrd^Mn^f Irs?" r f Implement.- 
nee.ss.ry or desired. Project »»PP";Y„ r & «" of 10 publ 1Cat1 ° nS ' 

^ar^^^ita^rdlJilo^cS^^rSneXls of their own with assistance from the Resource 

Center. 

/iminciol requirements jg-f-paa Sfc JESTS SSWSffiSi, 

or classroom. 



SBfltrtS QUQlloblC A Fo11ow Throu <! n Resource Center. 



Awareness materials are available at no cost J^^^^^^^U SflffiiSSuU 
2!2.TlS^.K K'ne otffid,* ffi^cf-SSS at adopter site (costs to be negotiated,. 
Follow-up Technical assistance 1s available by telephone and mall. 



contort Ka.-y-s Bff I STSffS?ffla , a' HR* M« F °"°" 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 



JDRP No. 77-150 Approved: 9/9/77 



PROIECT PARENT - CHIL0 EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM (Saturday School) 



A program, available to all four-y ear-old children and to high-risk three-year-olds, structured 
to Increase each child's chances for success 1n school. structureo 



target audience 

Approved by JDRP as a program for four-year-olds, including those with special o 
k..» — ,a . I" P r °9 ram h « been used In other settings with three-year-olds and their pare 

but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



rob 1 ems. 
rents, 



de$tnpUOIl The overall objective 1s to Increase each child's chances for success In school, with a partlc- 

. u . , u conc e™ for locating, testing, and treating children with special problems. We test 
children beginning at age three, then provide the specialist staff for weekly home-teaching follow-up with child 

an * P roblem could interfere with later learning. When the children are' fo ^Vo'lde 
comprehensive program - called Saturday School -- that not only 1s still home-based and parent-child centered 
but brings child and parent to school. Saturday School has four major consents. The first unites assessment 
with diagnosis and fo low-up. Every child is individually tested in language, motor, perception, general K 
ledge, hear ng, and vision. Twelve to fifteen percent require through-the-year specialist help. An add tloMl 
number receive short-term attention. The second component 1s a three-hour school -day- on Saturdays that K 
streams even the most severely handicapped. Four-year-olds rotate 1n small groups to four learning centirT led 

Slsua fXTrZn^' I"' S i in i a K n ? C ° nCePt devel0Pment act1 " t1es 1" math, motor art! aud tory, or 

r l? 1 aU °1' s e«nty-e ght percent of the parents teach once every six weeks. The third component 
Involves weekly one-hour home visits which Include two or three neighboring children and their parents. Home 
visits are provided to all ch1ldr 3n , with additional ones by a teacher-specialist for those with special problems 
The fourth component consists of home teaching by parents, who receive a weekly home activity guide suggesting 
S"5? Z, 1 h Df 1 ^"* Consultants provide consultative services: they work with teacher-'speclallsts 

the v«r I'ff \ iV n ^\ Pr ,° 9ramin J' C ° nSUU w1th Parents ind ^chers, and provide teacher training during 
the year. Staff development 1s a continuous process. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Average gains of all Saturday School students: 16 months In Intellectual 
... , _ » growth (Slosson Intelligence Test); 15 months 1n language development 

iM] 1 t an9 cT I eSt ] : .. 1Z , m0n ^! 1n ,taa, - M,or sk1lls C^ry Test of Visual-Motor Integration). Follow-up 
J » h °* S«turd«y Schoo children now 1n sixth grade scored higher on achievement tests than children with 
and without preschool experience. Children 1n Title I areas scored significantly higher on kindergarten achieve- 
menu tests. 



implementation requirements Program may be adopted totally or 1n part. Staff training 1s 

l . * j u 4 wa a- , , , conducted 1n three-day Institutes at developer site. Program may 

be adapted by an Individual school or entire district 1n a rural or urban setting. It 1s easily adapted for 
Chapter I funding. Program requires a commitment to work with parents. Adapters should also develop means of 
evaluating school year gains of children (but may use different tests). Project materials may be used by 
adapting schools. 



financial requirements 



Saturday School's average cost (1981-82): $650 per child (enrollment, 
LJ J , 70 °)» Materials average an additional $10 per child. Program uses other- 

wise vacant kindergarten classrooms on Saturdays and available materials found In classrooms. Program started 
with half-time teacher and specialist staff, 20 hours per week; staff now full-time. Some consultative staff are 
needed, but available school district personnel and community resources may be used. 



sewites amiable 



Awareness brochure and materials 11st are available, 
appointment. 



Visitors are welcome by 



COntaCt ? ar1on M * Wilson, Director; Early Education; Ferguson-Florissant School District; 655 January 
Ave.; Ferguson, MO 63135. (314) 595-2354 or -2355. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74.47 Approved: 5/23/74 
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PROJECT PREVENTION OF LEARNING DISABILITIES: An Interdisciplinary Model 



A program to prevent the cognitive and emotional effects of learning disability by early 
identification and educational intervention. 



tQTQBt QUdiCliCC Approved by JDRP for children in grades 1-2. This program has been used in other 
settings with children In kindergarten and clinically with older children who have 
neuropsychological deficits, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel, 



de$CriptiOt] The program provides a three-part approach to the prevention of learning disab1 u l1t1 f: ru 
scannlna, diaqnosis, and intervention. Scanning locates vulnerable children through SEARCH , 




intact kindergarten classes 1n inner-dty, suburban, small-town, and rural areas. Local norms permit comparison 
with the imnedlate peer group with whom children will be learning in their own schools. Diagnosis helps to 
clarify thTreasons for the child-s vulnerability. The Learning Disorders Unit offers traning in diagnostic 
skills to school districts interested in developing or expanding these services. Intervention is based on TEACH, 
a prescriptive approach that helps to meet the educational needs defined by SEAf.CH. TEACH tasks are organized 
into five clusters relating to SEARCH components; tasks have been chosen for their experimentally demonstrated 
contribution to the job analysis of reading. The 55 tasks proceed through three stages of Increasing complexity: 
recoqn1t1on-d1scr1mi nation; copying, and recall. Mastery criteria are provided to ensure automatlr.ity In the ap- 
pSion of these skills In reading and the language arts. TEACH provides a two-year sequence of activities with 
emphasis on accuracy of perception in the first year and on intermodal and prereading skills in the second. 



BUldenCe Of CffCCtiUCnCSS Project children retested at the end of grade 2 with SEARCH, Wide Range 

' " Achievement Test, Woodcock Reading Master Tests, and criterion-referenced 

comprehension tests showed accuracy of perception and reading achievement one-half year to one year greater than 
control group. Program participants maintained and increased achievement relative to controls in grace 3. 



imOlemetltatiOn rCaUifCtnttltS Can be adopted by an individual school or a district. Staffing: 
IllipiCllltmuilUii iHfUHMiiwiw teache ^ t() 1ntervene wit h 25-30 children; additional staff may 

be needed to assist In scanning during a two-week period if enrollment is high. Training: . 1 "1^1 al two-day work- 
«hoo with an eaulvalent of two full days of inservice during the school year. JORP approval was based on the 
resource room model , but otner organization patterns are also in use including supplemental Instruction within 
malnstreamed classrooms and Individualized programing within special education classrooms. 

financial reaUirementS Materials for one resource room: SEARCH Kit, $39.20; SEARCH Record Blanks, 
fiilMHMMi i»i|wi»in«i>« SO per package of 30; TEACH Manual and Task Cards, $49.50; miscellaneous 

toys for use with TEACH, approximately $25 (usually part of classroom supplies). 



SenjiCeS available Awareness materials are available at cost of duplication. Visitors are welcome by 

uvwaiuuf* fntment . Training workshops are conducted at the project site (adopter must cover 

all costsl Training 1s conducted out of state (Learning Disorder Unit must be reimbursed for project s.aff time). 
Statistical consultation, norms, follow-up visits, and telephone consultation services are available. 



rntltnrt Rosa A Haaln or Archie A. Silver; Learning Olsorders Unit; Department of Psychiatry; New York 
COmaCt uniyerslty MedicIl Center; 560 First Ave.; New York, NY 10016. (212) 340-6209 or 561 -407B or 



-4079. 
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PROJECT PR0GRAMS F0R CHIL0REN WITH DOWN'S SYNDROME 

A program designed to accelerate and maintain developmental gains of children with Down's 
syndrome and other developmental delays, to give help and training to their parents, to 
develop a transportable model, and to provide an exemplary demonstration program. 

tQFQtt QUdltlltC Approved by JDRP for Down's syndrome children, birth to aqe 6, 



uC$tnPtlOn Children and parents participate In three programs: Infant Learning; Early, Intermediate, 

■ and Advanced Preschool s; and Kindergarten. The Infant Learning Class provides Individualized 

Instruction In early motor, social, and cognitive development for children from birth to 18 months of age. 
Parent and child come to the center for weekly one-hour sessions. Training Is also continued by parents 1n the 
home. Early and Intermediate Preschool and Kindergarten parents participate weekly as teacher's aides and 
data takers to learn techniques for malntalnlnq the child's progress at home. The Developmental Sequence 
Performance Inventory is used as an assessment tool and guide for setting curriculum objectives. The skills 
are developmental ly sequenced and provide a record of the child's performance and progress. 



Bltid&lltB Of effeCtiVCtKSS Data from testing with Developmental Sequence Performance Inventory, Denver 

Developmental Screening Test, Uniform Performance Assessment System, Gesell, 
Stanford-B1net, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and classroom observation show that children served In the Down's 
Syndrome Programs have met and are maintaining developmental and coqnitlve objectives* 



IttlDlenientQtion teOUirenientS Program places emphasis on strategies and procedures. Standard 

■ ' preschool equipment and materials are used to facilitate development. 

Access to support services, technical assistance, and resources in the community is necessary. Parent Involvement 
is required. Data exchange is required. 



finOnClOl teQUirententS Initial awareness sessions are provided free of charge. Adopter pays for 
' • staff tralnlnq expenses, monitoring, and materials. Costs vary and are 

negotiable depending upon Individual needs and resources. 



SetOiteS (H)QilQble Brochures, assessment materials, program planning guides, and specific staff and 

parent training proqrams are available at cost* Slides and videotapes are available 
for rental or purchase. Visitors are welcome by anpointment. Project staff may be able to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (expenses are covered). Training is regularly available during summer. Other Inservlce 
training can be arranged (costs to be negotiated). 



fUtttOtt Rebecca R. Fewell, Director HCEEP Project; Experimental Education Unit, WJ-10; Child Development 
vviuu*» an(J Hental Retardation Center; University of Washington; Seattle, WA 98195. (206) 543-4011. 
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PROJECT PR0JECT REAL 

A program providing comprehensive services for low-income children and their families. 



tQfQCt Qltdi6ntB Approved by JDRP for elementary schools, especially grades K-3, teachers and teacher 
' assistants, all school staff, and parents. 



deSCFlDtlOn Ke y elements of Project REAL are: a personalized educational program that emphasizes the 

~ basic areas of reading, writing, and mathematics/problem solving within an integrated learning 

process; provision for a variety of parent Involvement activities aimed at helping parents become effective educa- 
tional decisionmakers, Informed educational advocates, direct participants in their children's education, and 
active learners; and a staff development system that provides for ongoing teacher consultation by district staff 
1n areas of the helping process, decision making, the educational process, and program management. 

Project REAL uses an Instructional model based on the Responsive Education Program developed by Far West Labora- 
tory for Educational Research and Development. Under this program, the Responsive Principles and the Responsive 
Process are guidelines for planning and Implementing activities 1n the key elements of classroom Instruction, 
parent involvement, and staff development. The four Responsive Principles form conditions essential to the learn- 
ing environment. They are: Assets, which focuses on learners' strengths and Interests; Decision Making, which 
helps learners become self-directed; Integrated Learning, which teaches basic skills 1n practical contexts; and 
Interaction, which promotes valuing Individual differences and similarities. The Responsive Process provides a 
systematic set of procedures for planning and implementing learning activity. It helps to make learning objec- 
tives, activities, and assessments personally meaningful by stressing the need to gather information about the 
learner, determine the learner's experience as a basis for program planning, and integrate the activity and apply 
the knowledge and skills gained to new situations. 



BltidCttte Of efleCtiUeneSS Metropolitan Achievement Test means for 1974 grade 3 Lebanon Follow 

Through students (with national Follow Through/non-Follow Through means in 
parentheses): Reading, 57.4 (36.8/42.1); Math Problem Solving, 16.3 (12.7/13.9). Raven's Progressive Matrices, 
1974 (Stanford Research Institute): 20.3 (17.7/18.6). Lebanon CTBS scores for 1977 (publisher's national norms 
in parentheses): Reading, 48.6 (35.2); Kath Concepts, 22.7 (12.6); Math Application, 14.0 (9.9). 



imphttientQtiOn teaUifementS District goals, programs, curriculum, and philosophy must be com- 

■ ■ patible with program's goals and principles. Developer and adopter 

jointly decide on implementation plan that addresses local needs and interests. Training and follow-up consul- 
tation are related to implementation plan. 



financial teaUifementS Cost of implementation depends on adopter's current staffing patterns and 
' n the number of program elements adopted. Release time for staff training 

constitutes the largest share of the cost. 



services available A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Project staff are available 
to attend out-of-state awareness meetings. Training 1s provided at project site (adopter pays only its own 
costs). Training is also conducted at adopter site. Follow-up consultation and monitoring are available to 
adopters. 



tOntOCt Joan Garlpay, Project Director; Project REAL/Follow Through Resource Center; 85C Mechanic St.; 
VV " Lebanon, NH 03766. (603) 448-3797. 
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RICHMOND (VIRGINIA) FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER 

A program teaching parents to establish a home environment that promotes active participation 
1n their children's education, and to augment their children's self-esteem and learning 
abilities. 



tOFQSt Qlldi tnt£ Approved by JDRP for children In grades K-3 and their parents. 



dC$triptlQn Tne Richmond Follow Through program Is based on the active Involvement of parents 1n the 

• education of their children. This concept Is founded on the premise that patterns of and 

motives for academic achievement and personality development 1n primary-grade children (K-3) are largely the 
result of home-study Influences. The Richmond program is designed to provide a systematic means of linking home 
and school for the ultimate purpose of Improving the educational performance of the children Involved. The key 
element in the Parent Education process Is a group of paraprofesslonals called Parent Educators. Two ire assigned 
to each Follow Through class. Parent Educators spend approximately 50 percent of their time as classroom aides; 
the remaining time (two days per week) 1s spent visiting the homes of Follow Through children. The weekly home 
visit 1s an Integral part of the Home Learning Cycle. In simplest terms, this weekly cycle Involves an Individu- 
alized Home Learning Activity (HLA) which Is taught by the teacher to the Parent Educator, who teaches the HLA 
to the parent, who 1n turn teaches the HLA to the child, thus providing continuous reinforcement of the child* s 
educational achievements. The guiding principle throughout the Home Learning Cycle 1s a set of 10 basic tenets 
(Desirable Teaching Behaviors). Teachers and parents are encouraged to use open-ended questions, positive 
reinforcements, and the discovery approach to stimulate and expand the Intellectual processes of the learner. 
Materials for Individualizing instruction are used at each grade level to supplement school district curricula. 
The project is continuously developing a library of Home Learning Activities consisting of tasks designed to 
reinforce students' cognitive skills and affective behavior. 



evidence of effectiveness Mean scores (1976-77) of Follow Through and non-Follow Through students 

(latter in parentheses). Kindergarten (Ketropol itan Readiness Test): 
pre, 49.41 (50.48); post, 61.74 (53.55). Grade 1 (Metropolitan Readiness Level 2): pre, 46.94 (44.24); post, 
62.28 (55.88). Grade 3 (SRA Level 2) reading: pre, 183.88 (167.34); post, 252.67 (200.98); language arts: 
pre, 189.75 (167.65); post, 244.71 (189.54); math: pre, 177.29 (168.06); post, 247.78 (202.26). 



iltipl$lti$tttQUOtl ftQUiremCntS Successful Implementation requires at least two days of on-site 
■ " training. 



finOnClOl ftOUifCtntntS The minimum cost of replicating the parent education program Is $100 per 

child. This includes services of paraprofesslonals, training staff, and 

teaching materials. 



SttWttS OOOlloblB A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available. Training process packages and curriculum materials are also available. 



COflfflCt Vl«s1e H. Blnford, Project Coordinator; Follow Through Program; 301 N. Ninth St.; Richmond, 
1 VA 23219. (804) 780-5341. 



Developmental Funding: US0E Follow Through JDRP No. 77-146 Approved: 9/6/77 
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PROJECT STAY: School to Aid Youth 

A program providing early Identification and treatment of social, emotional, and academic 
needs of pupils. 



tQfQtt QUdiStlCe Approved by JORP for grades 1-3. 



dtStfiptiOtt Children enter on screening administered during kindergarten year. They remain in Project STAY 
r for one half of the day and 1n the regular classroom for the other half. Activities are organ- 

ized and teachers are acquainted with specific Instructional patterns to enable pupils to function at levels con- 
sistent with their potential. The specific objectives are Identification of achievement levels of high-risk 
pupils; provision for Individual Instruction In mathematics and reading to correct specific deficiencies; Identi- 
fication of social problems, poor self-concepts, and attitudes of potential dropouts; and provision for 1nfor»a- 
tlon and referral of parents and pupils to various community agencies for help. Counseling sessions offered to 
parents and teachers create awareness and understanding which help in meeting problems. No one teaching approach 
1s required. All Information available regarding the child (from teacher, counselors, test data, etc.) deter- 
mines approach used. Program designed for each child 1s given to regular homeroom teacher. Project STAY has 
used the innovative teaching devices designed by the teachers, and 1t has found that they are highly successful. 

Project STAY was federally funded for three years on July 7, 1971, and Is now locally funded by the Moore Public 
Schools. Awareness packets related to STAY have been mailed to all states, Canada, the Virgin Islands, Australia, 
and Puerto Rico. Over 7,000 visitors have visited Project STAY. 



evident^ Of effeCtiVeneSS Project STAY conducts a yearly evaluation. All students are pre- and 

posttested on the Stanford Achievement Test and Wide Range Achievement 
Test. Other tests are administered If needed. Results are available upon request. Ten-year follow-up available; 
a twelve-year follow-up will be available at the end of the 1982-83 school year. 



implementation teaiiitementS Adopter IderMfies high-risk kindergarten children to receive 
* ■ special services during first year of school. Inservlce staff 

and first-grade teachers secure materials. Space required Is determined by pupil enrollment. Program may be 
used in one classroom (30 children) or by an entire school district. 



financial teQUifementS Cost of program is approximately $40,000 for a regular elementary school. 
9 ■ Actual cost per pupil during three years of federal funding was $612.33. 

The cost of the program will vary depending upon the components adopted. 



SefVlCeS available Awareness materials (Including Project STAY slides) are available. Visitors are welcome 

by appointment. Training is conducted at the project site and out of state. Project 
staff can attend some out-of-state conferences. 



COflfllCt Pat Ross » Project Director; Project STAY; Moore Public Schools; 2009 N. Janeway; Moore, OK 
1 73160. (405) 794-8282. 
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TRENTON FOLLOW THROUGH: Behavior Analysis Approach 

A complete program In the basic skills of reading, arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling. 



tQTMt QUdlBlltB Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades K-3, and their parents, espe- 
iMiijtt uwmi*ii»* cia ny from low-Income families. This program has been used In other settings with 
grades 4-6, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Pa-iel. 



dteCTIOtinn The Follow Through program uses a wide array of systematic techniques Involving the precise use 
ijjuwii Qf p0S j tive reinforcement to attain clearly stated Instructional objectives. The program Intro- 
duces reading, arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling at the kindergarten level and emphasize*- the continued mas- 
tery of these skills through the third grade. Augmented classroom staff, Including a certified lead teacher, a 
teacher's aide, and a parent educator, allow for small-group Instruction. 

Programmed Instructional materials are used primarily, because they enable each child to progress at his or her 
own maximum rate. A high level of motivation is maintained with a token and contract system used by all members 
of the teaching team. The curriculum materials recommended for use In the Trenton program have been selected for 
their capacity to accommodate a continuous-progress monitoring system. 

Parents become Involved In the Trenton program in two ways: as classroom Instructional personnel and as partici- 
pants in the Policy Advisory Council. Parents are invited to become an Inteqral part of their children's educa- 
tion. As parent educators, their primary Instructional duties focus on the teaching of handwriting and spelling 
(for a five-month term). The rotation of parent educators provides ample opportunity for Interested parents to 
become acquainted and Involved with their children's educational experiences. Ecc* parent educator participates 
In a five-day tralninq sequence. The Policy Advisory Council assists with the p'tanninq and operation of program 
activities and actively participates in the decision-making concen ng these activities. 

School Nurse Practitioners provide a complete health history, physical assessment, hematoloqy studies, and dental 
and vision screening, with follow-ups to eacn child enrolled in the program. 



BUldenCe Of tdtttWtfltSS The Trenton program improves academic performance of low-income urban 
* v I If students so that It is at (or near) grade level In reading, arithmetic, and 

spelling. Data collected annually over nine years indicate a .01 significance level (Wide Range Achievement Test). 
Annual Consumer Evaluation questionnaires administered to parents and students show a high satisfaction level 
regarding the program. 



imnlPtftPntatinn M>m/ffPff!f>flfS Adoption entails a joint decision by administrators, teachers, and 
impiVmeniUUOn rVyUUCIUVm* par ^ nts . A11 those Involved 1n Implementation should participate 
in training. One adopter staff member Is designated the liaison between the project and the adopter sit.?. The 
project provides tollow-up training and feedback at the adopter site. Adoption Is possible for a single class- 
room, but entire schools are preferred. Other options are possible — all kindergartens In a district, for 
example. A variety of commercially available materials already found in most classrooms Is used. 



financial f&aiHfBfflBntS Teacher-student ratio of 1:25, paraprofesslonal teachers's aide, and one site 
jiiiuiiviui i»*fuif »m»fi»* trainer (adoption site liaison person) are required. Personnel demands can 
be met by reassignment of existing staff. A training and nonitorlng contract between the adopter and the project 
assures proper program Implementation. Adopter must maintain a system for contlnously monitoring student 
progress. 



StTOlCCS QUQlloblC A F 0110 * Tnrou 9h Resource Center 

Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Orientation, observations, and training 
seminars are available at project site and out of state (1f the latter, exemplary project staff costs must be 
paid). Project staff can attend out-of-state conferences (expenses must be shared). 



efmtiift Dorothy N. Barber, Project Coordinator; Follow Through Program; Trenton Board of Education; 
CUmUll Administration Building; 108 N. Clinton Ave.; Trenton, NJ 08609. (609) 989-2876. 
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PROJECT TULARE F0LL0W THROUGH 



Three separate components promoting children's chances for success in school, with parents as 
contributing partners in their children's education. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for all students grades K-3 and their parents. 



The Oral Language Development component stresses a flexible, sequential system of Instruction 
leading to Improved reading ano oral communication skills. 

The Concepts and Language component focuses on concept development with kindergarten children and teaches motor, 
visual, and auditory skills. 

The Parent Involvement component Includes five activities designed to encourage parents to become Involved In 
their children's education as partners with the school and to help them become more effective parents through 
participation in parent education sessions. 



description 



eUidCnCe Of effCttiUenCSS Results of testing with the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills for achieve- 
ment In language, reading, and math for three consecutive school years 
Indicate Increasingly greater percentages of K-3 pupils scoring at or above the 50th percentile: 1975, 46%; 1976, 
52%; 1977, 55%. 



itnOletnentOtlOn reQUirementS An ad °P t1on agreement is required. Adopters must designate one 

■ ■ person to Implement and supervise the program component(s) adopted. 

Inservice Is required for personnel Involved in implementation. Program materials must be purchased. 



{inQntiQl teaUltementS Costs include time and resources necessary for Implementation and supervi- 
" * sion of program component (s) adopted. Teacher's manuals for Oral Language 

Development are available at cost. English Concepts and Language kit, $453.60*. Parent Involvement materials are 
available at cost. (Figure marked* is publisher's 1982 price. Other materials are available from project.) 



SetUlCeS available A Fol low Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment for observations and demonstrations. 
Sample material packets are available for inspection at project site. Project staff are available for out-of- 
state awareness presentations. Inservice and follow-'jp technical assistance are available to adopter. 



mntftft Mike Wenn, Coordinator, or Joan Wooters, Program Specialist; Tulare Follow Through Resource 
w,l,Uil Center; 909 E. Cedar, SuTTe B; Tulare, CA 93274. (209) 688-2892. 
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WATERLOO FOLLOW THROUGH: Adaptive Learning Environments Model (formerly Individualized tarly 
Learning Program) 

An Individualized sequential program of Instruction In readiness skills and reading. 



tQfQCt QUdlCflCC Approved by JDRP for children In grades K-3; especially adaptable to low-Income students. 



dtSCflDtiOtl Tne Waterloo Follow Through project provides a sequenced program of Individualized Instruction 

■ with emphasis on student self-management skills and classroom management techniques. Active 

parent participation is stressed. 

The instructional program Is based on the Adaptive Learning Environments Model (ALEM) sponsored by the Learning 
Research and Development Center (LRDC), University of Pittsburgh. A readiness program (emphasizing basic skills 
in a hierarchical sequence) Induces classification, quantification, and four perceptual areas: visual motor, 
auditory motor, general motor, and letters and numerals. An Individualized and adaptive reading program for 
grades 1, 2, and 3 follows the readiness program. 

Staff training 1s provided for Increasing teacher and teacher-associate skills In diagnosing Individual student 
learning needs, prescribing, record keeping, and organization and management of an Individualized classroom set- 
ting. The development of Instructional materials and teaching strategies that provide a variety of paths for 
student attainment of objectives Is stressed. A five-week training program Is provided for parents to help them 
gain skills to facilitate student learning at home and In the classroom. 



eoidence of effectmness Results of scores on the 1963 edition of the Metropolitan Readiness Test 

for children with and without Follow Through treatment have been compared 
from 1967-76. Follow Through students have progressed from the low-average to the high-normal range. Wide Range 
Achievement Test scores from 1972-76 show growth of one to two years In reading through the fifth grade for Follow 
Through students. Detailed Information Is available on request. 



ItnplCtntntQtiOn ttaUltttntntS The Waterloo Follow Through Instructional programs can be adored 

by a single classroom unit or by several units. The PEP readiness 
program may be adopted as a separate component. Individualized Reading and/or Parent Involvement may be imple- 
mented 1n conjunction with the PEP program. Pre-adoptlon training, teacher-associate services, limited special 
classroom equipment, and construction of individualized learning materials are necessary. Adopter site must pro- 
vide a liaison person. Pre-and posttest data are recommended. 



financial requirements Program materials: Readiness, $32 per child for start-up, $10 per child 

for maintenance; Individualized Reading, $75 per child for start-up, $29 
per child for maintenance. Parent Involvement: one staff person and approximately $1,000 per year for materials 
and supplies. 



services amiable A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available at no charge. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Awareness conferences 
and training services are available at project or adopter site (costs to be arranged). Training manuals and 
implementation materials are available at cost. No Follow Through funds are available for assisting adopter 
sites. Field visitations can be made by Waterloo staff (costs to be arranged). 



COntaCt Dorothy Winter, Project Director; Follow Through Resource Center Project; Waterloo Community 
Schools; 1516 Washington St.; Waterloo, IA 50702. (319) 233-8461 or (800) 553-1775. 
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DRO/FCr WAUKEGAN. FOLLOW THROUGH DEMONSTRATION RESOURCE CENTER 

A behavioral analysis approach program emphasizing the basic skills of reading, math, spelling, 
and handwriting. 



taraet audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades K-3; especially for low-income 
»uiy*» UMHIW disadvantaged students. 



dttfrintinn The Waukegan Behavior Analysis Follow Through program has reversed the trend among low- 
monitoring, and parent Involvement. 

economy or contract system by all members of the teaching staff. 



Teachers and assistants are trained 1n the use of positive motivation techniques, 
become trained cllssroom assistants and they are given priority for employment. 



Parents are encouraged to 



Plff'WpflfP Of effeCtiUeiie$$ This project was included in the national sample selected by the stanf °r<J 
eVWieme UJ rn^uwum Research Institute for evaluation of Follow Through programs. Yearly pre/ 

grade level on the Wide Range Achievement Test. 



implementation requirements 



Siqned contract clarifies adopter commitment to replication of 
major program components (emphasis on basic skills, positive rein- 
forcement techniques, continuous progress «»?«"^ 1 »^^ h1 ^ , S; t '2f i„ e ^ on'a^oc 1 o in tor. 
one teaching assistant per classroom .ass™ sfinanc al c ^'^^'^"aySof p?e«"?2e. three to five days 

rf q :^trn1^ n Jr:^;rtrIl^:g: b Vh^^rpIlt^! ed be ^%z~c*&*««* pro*. t0 «««■ 

progress. Adopter curricula must be compatible with program goals. 



financial requirements 



available 



Cost of implementation varies with number of components adopted 
staff, and existing curriculum materials. Cost drops after first year 



ERIC 



SerUUe5 OUQilQble A Follow Through Resource Center. 



Awareness booklets, b-hures and fact shee^ 

available on loan. Project staff ar * ™" '"i!.? 0 frainina is also conducted at adopter site. Training 
itSffiffS"rX%M2ri2 ZSSi\ aS'parent^n^rnt are free to P adopters. Follow-up and 
evaluation assistance are available free to adopters. 



con toe t 



Harry Bowen, Follow Through Director; Waukegan Public Schools; 1201 N. Sheridan Rd.; Waukegan. 
IL 60085. (312) 336-3100. ext. 418. 419. 
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THE WEEKSVILLE SCHOOL/BANK STREET COLLEGE FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM 

A project focusing on the total development of the child and his or her family through 
Instruction, staff development, parent Involvement, health and nutrition, and social and 
psychological services. 



tQrQet audlCnCC Approved by JDRP for K-3 children of all abilities and their families. 



dCStnptiOn The Program is geared toward preventing early school failure and developing attitudes in the 

r child that enable him/her to maintain his/her academic competencies throughout the school 

years. Diagnostic teaching in the language and reading areas and an integrated curriculum are developed based 
on trained observation by staff, standardized tests, and a wide range of analytic tools developed by Bank Street 
College. Periodic review and evaluation of the children's progress is made by an Interdisciplinary team 1n 
cooperation with parents. Emphasis 1s placed upon understanding each child's strengths, prior learning, competen- 
cies* needs, and learning style. The daily Instructional program is organized around individual, small- and 
large-group Instruction, and child-Initiated activities. With social studies as the core, other curriculum areas 
are Interwoven in study of the child's Immediate environment that later extends to the larger environment, A 
wide variety of materials 1s used. Class'oom and curriculum management are based upon agreed limits, with children 
participating in discussions and understanding the reasons for decisions. Ongoing workshops and parent-training 
programs are designed for greater parent understanding and participation. The program maintains a curriculum 
resource room and a children's ethnic heritage resource room. The Follow Through Program comprehensive team 
(consisting of the school administrators; project coordinator; the classroom team of teacher and educational 
assistant; staff nurse; family assistant; senior school neighborhood worker; and Bank Street College field staff 
amd staff developers) facilitates the process of adult learning through demonstration, team planning, workshops, 
and supportive techniques. 



CUldenCe Of effeCtlVeneSS Standardized tests reveal that a smaller percentage of Follow Through 

children fall one or more years below grade level relative to expectations 
based cn national norms, and that they exceed local norms at grade 3-5, In addition, Follow Through children 
remain above grade level after the Follow Through program. 



ItTiplementQUOn teaUitetnentS Minimum staffing requirement: a classroom teacher, teacher's aide 

(or volunteer), and personnel to act as staff developer (assistant 

to principal, teacher trainer, etc.). This team, augmented by parents or a parent program developer, may be 
trained at the Follow Through Resource Center and/or at the adopter site. 



financial requirements Training for staff teams. A variety of materials and equipment found- in 

child-centered programs. Commercially published tests and Bank Street 
College-developed diagnostic tools. A wide range of children's trade books. 



services available 

A Follow Through Resource Center 

Awareness materials are available. Awareness visitations and consultations are offered on a scheduled basis. 
Services available at project site: observation of demonstration classrooms, training program for staff and 
parents, consultation staff, partially subsidized costs for released time, resource rooms for workshops and 
study of program materials. Services available at adopter site: ongoing training and support (costs may have 
to be partially subsidized), visitations and consultations at Bank Street College (sponsor). 



COntaCt June Do ug^s; Follow Through Program; P.S. 243; 1580 Dean St.; Brooklyn, NY 11213. 
(212) 773-2800 or -2850. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through JDRP No. 77-156 Approved: 9/12/77 
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SECTION B-6: ENVIROHMEHTAL EDO CATION /SCIENCE /SOCIAL SCIENCE 1 



C.E.N.T.S. {CREATIVE ECONOMIC NOTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS) — South Carolina . B-6. 3 

CURRICULUM MODIFICATION THROUGH ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES: Environmental Studies Center 

— Florida • B-6. 4 

project ECOLogy (Environmental Career-Oriented Learning) — Washington B-6. 5 

the ENVIRONMENT AND TECHNOLOGY PROJECT — Illinois B-6. 6 

FACING HISTORY AND OURSELVES: Holocaust and Human Behavior — Massachusetts B-6. 7 

FOUNDATIONAL APPROACHES IN SCIENCE TEACHING — Hawaii B-6. 8 

GEOLOGY IS — Illinois B-6. 9 

LAW EDUCATION GOALS AND LEARNINGS (LEGAL) — Florida B-6. 10 

project LEGAL (Law-related Education: Goals for American Leadership) — New York . .B-6. 11 

POLLUTION CONTROL EDUCATION CENTER — PRIORITY ONE: ENVIRONMENT — New Jersey. . . .B-6. 12 

PREPARING FOR TOMORROW'S WORLD (PTW) — New Jersey B-6. 13 

RELIGION IN HUMAN CULTURE (RIHC) — Minnesota B-6. 14 

STONES AND BONES, A LABORATORY APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF BIOLOGY, MODERN SCIENCE, 

AND ANTHROPOLOGY — California . . B-6. 15 

WWAS: Women in World Area Studies — Minnesota B-6. 16 

project ZOO: ZOO OPPORTUNITIES OUTREACH — North Carolina B-6. 17 



See Sectional Cross-Ref erence , p. D-9, for related programs. 
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PROJECT C ' E ' N - M ' (CREATIVE ECONOMIC NOTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS) 

A program designed to increase the economic knowledge of elementary students. 



target audience 

Approved by JDRP for grades 3-6. 



(h$Cripthn Although economics Is not one of the subjects Included In the elementary curriculum, both the 

^ s ;:;„;L e ;:s c ^ r P s:i:' 0 "- ™ c - £ -"-'- ! - » » • ;, --« » -ts »».:•;." 

The curriculum presents ten major economic concepts that have been identified by the Joint Council for Frnnnnir 
Education as the concepts essential to understanding the American economic system and the wise use of persona 
resources. The sub-concepts for each major concept were selected as those most appropr lite for elementary in 
structlon. The concepts and sub-concepts are introduced at specific grade levels and revised and ^Info^ceS at 
increasingly sophisticated levels throughout the grades. revieweo and reinforced at 

The C.E.N. T.$. program Is self-contained, providing teachers with the procedures, activities and materials npr»s 
sary for economic Instruction and evaluation. The student activities are designed to teac ^ the fundament]? 1 
nom c concepts through participation in real-life experiences, simulations, and other acSlvU es whlcHe o them 
apply these concepts to their daily lives and new situations. accivicies wmcn help them 

The program includes a Scope and Se q uence chart for each teacher, individual grade-level teacher's manuals film 
Strips, puppets. Instructional games, posters, transparencies, student booklets, suawt ve "ests ewSws 
manuals, and an Inservice/Implementatlon Manual. iummauve cesis, examiner s 

Each lesson In the teacher's manual provides motivational activities, instructional activities, and closure activl 
ties. As part of the instruction, after each lesson students are guizzed on the lesson's concepts. Grades are 
not given; rather the results are used to plan further instruction for those who do not do "ell. Those who master 
the concepts are provided with enrichment activities from the teacher's manual or teachers may use thetr "deas 



CVidenCC Of effeCtiVeneSS Summatlve tests of economic concepts revealed that project students' scores 
„ • <. . „ , , at all levels (K-8) were significantly greater than control students' cmrot 

qrades ill meanS 6XCeeded the C ° ntr0 ' 9r ° UP °" 3 comwrc1al te " ° f economic concepts, given only"n 



implementation requirements Teachers and principals must participate in at least a one-uay train. 
t . . 1n 9 session before implementing the C.E.N. T.$. program. Adoptlno dis- 

tricts or schools may choose to conduct their own training session by following the step-by-step procedures out. 

workshoos c eTt \ eme " taU ° n Manua * However ' if des1red ' "^ ect P e " sonnel «™ av ailSbfe t .conduct 

workshops. C.E.N.T.S. does not reguire a change in or addition to the established staffing pattern nor does it 
reguire facll ties other than the regular classroom. Materials, other than the C.E.N.T.S. kits, needed for the 
and f 9 nns 6 s S ?Mp S "? lude = P oster board, magic markers, scissors, construction paper, a fl'm trip projector 
and. If possible, a laminating machine. H J 

fmantial requirements Program materials for four teachers (grades 3-6), $165. Consumables: Student 

A v n , , Booklets (class sets of 30 , $lo per grade (each kit contains one copy per 

grade); summatlve tests (class sets of 30), $7.50 per grade (each kit contains one copy per grade)? PerYuPll 
start-up cost based on 30 students per class, $1.79; continuing cost, $0.42. graaej. ner-pupn 



Seri!ICe$ available Awareness materials are available at no cost to potential adopters. Visitors welcome 

. , , » » . J at an * t1me - Project personnel are available to attend awareness meetlnqs (costs 
a r ^2 J J • nser v1ce sessions at adopter site borne by adopter ($100 per day, plus travel and per diem), 
implementatlon/follow-up services are o-ffered at adopter site; one visitation to each class during economic 
instruct on and one evaluation visit with teachers and administrators at the end of instruction (colt™ 



COt)taCt Beverly J. Townsley, Director; Creative Economic Notions for Teachers and Students- 7301-A Two 
Notch Rd.; Box 127; Columbia, SC 29204. (803) 736-0336. aiuaenw, mui a iwo 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 
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PROIICT 



CURRICULUM MODIFICATION THROUGH ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES: Environmental Studies Center 

Sequential, hands-on, field-oriented study of an estuarlne ecosystem as representative of the 
neural system and the effects of human interaction with 1t. 



target audience A ppr° ved b * JDRP for students of 311 ab1l1t1es * grades K * 8, 



description 



This co^rehensive, teacher-written program for grades - prov es r r ssive Investigation^ 
i i SLT^'tllTlOTr "ed To TnstrucEl'units and reinforced by a specific 

SS S^'Ea^rohStfvI^s^Uradrr^seS on Identica, pre/posttests. 

lately prior to the once-a-year field trip the P-paratory^urrlcu^ 

weeks of classroom preparation (one period Per day ). ln «e ™| » ^ u th Center for a per i 0 d of 

ties booklets, puzzles, games, a ?V r a rom^ ^ t0 tw0 dayS f ° r 9rad6S '"^ ***** 

time that varies with grade , lev. , ( an, " f rom tw hour fo 8 ^ st(jdent part1c1pates 1n an actlve 

^"KSltr^^-tiaV^ Problem interpretation and solution. 

Tne programs themselves address Jaslc-ski 11 ^development, organism ^^iH^^.^ilSS!" 
period and subjected to extensive data analysis. 



evidence of effectiveness 



IToo^S^ 

(satisfactory to excellent). 



implementation requirements : — * ^Vjffl^S^Sa. 

Sol iJSlris «m*n prlMrlly for flold nrflMM. 

financial requirements . ^.-y- ^Xr^^^Sj^S^C 

depends upon number of grades and students Involved. 



sendees oooitoNe «™-!aw SSffMi 5 

- sasaas »rn tea ;r=.i.» ssnr wsr- 



Visitors are welcome by appointment. 
.... —i.. ^„ costs). Training 

ncluding adaptation 



9 

:RLC 



miltflCt ProjKt Director; Environmental Studies Center-, 2900 N.E. Indian River Dr.; Jensen Beach. FL 
COniatl 334 J 57# (305) 334.1262. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 
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PROJECT PROJECT ECOLogy (Environmental Career-Oriented Learning) 

A project aimed at Infusing ecological concepts, career information, and futures understandings 
Into basic skills subject matter by utilizing a format that Is convenient for teachers to 
Implement. 



tOTQBt QUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for grade 2 students of all abilities, teachers, curriculum planners, 

and program managers. This program has been used in other settings with students in 
grades K-l and 3-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dtStTiptlQtl j ne project's goal Is to Infuse ecology /science concepts, career Information, and futures 

understandings into basic ski;1s subject matter using an easily Implemented format. Cycles, 
recycling, food, nutrition, pollution, and careers are all topics of the ECOLogy program. The project uses a 
motivating series of lessons/units/strategles/actl vltles designed by teachers. Each unit is packaged to be used 
in a classroom over a four-week period, typically for one hour per day. The units are called Environmental 
Learning Experiences (ELEs), and many of them have supporting Project Activity Kits (PAKs). Six primary, 14 
Intermediate, and eight secondary units, some of which have supporting Project Activity Kits, are available. 

Fifteen of the units have activities that relate specifically to the development of higher-level thinking 
skills — analyzing data, identifying trends/patterns/sequences, predicting outcomes, testing outcomes, and 
exploring open-ended questions. Fourteen of the units have information and activities that relate specifically 
to career Information and career understandings. These materials are coded to understanding jobs, relating basic 
skills to occupations, entry Into the labor force, job availability, relating jobs to personal potential, educa- 
tional and training opportunities, and job-securing skills. Each ELE Is attractively packaged with a picture of 
the Project Activity Kit, background Information, conceptual overview, master material list, and preunlt activi- 
ties and guided lessons. The contents of the unit focus on energy, water, air, solid waste, and noise. The 
materials are easily adopted by Individual classroom teachers. 



BUldenCB Of tffBttWeneSS Analysis of test results showed a significant pupil gain at the .05 

level of confidence. The Instruments were developed locally to evaluate 
changes in cognitive knowledge as a result of project intervention and to measure the lower cognitive processes 
identified 1n Bloom's taxonomy. The JDRP report is available. 



iltlDletnentOtiOn reOUtrCttientS The ECOLogy materials are available to school districts on a limited 
■ * basis. Full implementation of the program requires training, Inven- 

tory and sundry support services. The Hlghline District recommends a training workshop as part of a full 
implementation, but individual teachers can easily Implement the units without training. The materials are 
available from the district and the cost will range from $3 to $3,599. This cost figure Includes learning 
units and Project Activity Kits. A cost worksheet is available upon request. 

fjftOflCIOf FeOUIfettientS if the total program Is adopted, a district purchases 20 ELCs , 14 PAKs, 15 
" " evaluation packages. Cost of unit adoption starts at $3. The costs of the 

adoption would be a maximum of $3,599. This figure does not Include release time for teachers, training, or 
costs for travel /expenses for the trainer. 



$erUlte$ OUOlloble Awareness materials are available on a limited basis. Visitors are welcome any time 

by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site. Training Is also available at 
adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs 
to be negotiated). 



COntQtt 8111 6u1se i Hlghline School District; 15675 Ambaum Blvd., SW; Seattle, WA 98166. (206) 433-2453. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 75-80a Approved: 12/18/75 
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PMtCT 



THE ENVIRONMENT AND TECHNOLOGY PROJECT - 

An Interdisciplinary curriculum (sclence-sodal science) 1n environmental education designed 
to prepare students to understand local environmental problems. 



tOfQtt (lUdiCnCC Approved by JDRP for students of all ability levels, grades 9-12* 



dCStfiptiQIi Tne Environment and Technology Project is a curriculum for high school teachers to use as 

■ the basis for a one- or two-semester environmental education or science and society course. 

The curriculum 1s divided Into four major categories: land use, pollution, urban management, and energy. A 
student studies a minimum of one unit 1n each category during a semester, choosing units of his/her Interest. 
The units available 1n each category are: land use — urbanization and zoning, streets and roads, parks and 
recreation, and wildlife; pollution air, water, noise, and rural; urban management -- solid waste, waste 
water, and population; energy — gasoline, electricity, nuclear power, coal, and solar. 

The curriculum 1s intended to teach a series of objectives: those universal to all people on the planet, those 
particular to each of the four broad categories, and those unique to each unit. At the beginning of each unit, 
a student takes a pretest to assess understanding. The student completes the unit readings/activities working 
individually, 1n a small group, or as part of the larger class. Progress is monitored on the basis of student 
performance objectives. When a unit 1s completed, students apply what they have learned to the study of environ 
mental problems 1n the local community or within the school setting itself. Problems selected for study may be 
simple, advanced, or open-ended depending on student ability. The project presents a balanced view of the 
needs of a technological society and the needs of the environment. Unit tests measure student growth in terms 
of cognitive gains. 



CUldCnCC Of efftCtiOentSS Three standardized tests were used in a pre/posttest design with Environ- 
ment and Technology students and control groups: Morehead Environmental 
Awareness Test (1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78); Test of Reasoning in Conservation (ETS, 1976-77, 1977-78); and a 
local instrument (1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78). Environment and Technology students showed significantly higher 
cognitive gains on all tests as compared to control groups. 

iniBlenientQtion reaiiitententS The curriculum can be implemented as a new course or as a modifl- 
lliif#iwii*fitu»ivfi i*tfMii*i»*»»* catiQn Qf ^ ex1st1ng science or soc1al studies course. A one-day 

workshop Introduces teachers to the curriculum design and shows them how to adapt it to their own settings. 
Many adopters have Integrated their own classroom activities/resources with project objectives, showing the 
Environment and Technology Project's adaptability to individual districts. 



finOnCIOl reaUhementS There are 16 units with support materials. Each unit costs $3.75. (Cost 

9 ■ 1s subject to Increase.) Curriculum materials remain in the classroom 

and can be used by several different classes each day. Travel expenses, lodging, meals, and trainer's fee must 
be paid for staff who visit an adopter site. 



$erVlCe$ OOOHoble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites 1n Illinois and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (expenses must be shared). 
Training 1s available at adopter site (travel, lodging, meals, and trainer's fee must be paid). Implementation 
and follow-up services are available to adopters. 



tnntnCt Barbara A. Barchi ; Environment and Technology Project; 1 633 North Burling; Chicago, IL 60614. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Titles III and IV-C ^ No * 7 8-190 Approved: 6/5/78 
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PROJECT FACING HISTORY AND OURSELVES: Holocaust and Human Behavior 



An eight- to ten-week unit using the history of 20th-century genocide to teach the meaning of 
human dignity, morality, law, citizenship, and behavior. 



iQtQtt QUditnCC Approved by JDRP for students 1n grades 8 and 9. The unit has been used 1n other set- 
tings with grades 10, 11, and 12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted 
to or approved by the Panel. 

d£$CTiptiOtl The Facing History and Ourselves Project provides teachers and students with resources for 

studying topics 1n the history of the 20th century — topics that are complex and controversial, 
intellectually and emotionally challenging, and rarely treated 1n textbooks. 

By developing conceptual skills and Imparting knowledge, Facing History and (Xjrselves helps to educate citizens 
as they learn to make Informed judgments which democracy requires. Activities illuminate historical questions 
by encouraging participants to understand the consequences of choosing between competing values. They make 1t 
possible for teachers and students to reflect on issues that are meaningful to them 1n ways that stretch their 
intellectual and empathetlc capacities. 

Through the use of films, tapes, diary excerpts, news stories, letters, posters, and case studies, the curriculum 
traces the roots of prejudice and discrimination; first 1n our own lives and then 1n the history of National 
Socialism 1n the Germany of World War II. Students think about what happens 1n a society that abuses dvll 
liberties and censors freedom of thought. Lessons explore the wide range of responses of Individuals and Insti- 
tutions who became the victims, the v1ct1m1zers, or the bystanders 1n the history of the Holocaust of European 
Jews and the victims of genocide. 

The students* recurring questions become the content of the final chapters, Can We Learn From The Past? and What 
Can I Do To Make a Difference 1n the Future? When students learn about the "forgotten genocide" of the early 20th 
century, the Armenian Genocide, they think about the power of revisionism and avoidance. And when they think about 
their future in the nuclear age they explore the role education has 1n preventing human disasters. 

The Facing History and Ourselves curriculum taught 1n a variety of disciplines is specifically designed for early 
adolescents 1n junior high and high school settings. The carefully developed methodology encourages students to 
understand more than one perspective 1n a dilemma, to place themselves 1n the position of another person, and to 
be willing to express ideas 1n class without fear of ridicule. When students think about history and Its relation- 
ship to their lives as well as the consequences of their decisions and actions, they explore the roles and responses 
of Individuals and groups confronting contemporary, difficult, and complex Issues and dilemmas. Students are chal- 
lenged to complicate their thinking by not accepting simple solutions to complex questions of human behavior and 
history. 

COldCnCC Of effeCtWetieSS Experimental and control groups were administered a content test and a 

9 " social awareness protocol . The mean global interpersonal awareness score 

was 1n every case greater for the experimental groups than for the control groups. Furthermore, 1n the first year 
the experimental students exhibited a new stage of reasoning not present on the pretest — 24% compared to only 
10% of the control students. The proportion of students correctly answering Items on the content posttest was 
significantly greater than the proportion on the pretest while the control group change was not significant. 



implementation requirements 



An Individual teacher or entire school district may choose to adopt 
the Facing History and Ourselves Project to enhance existing courses 
or as an entire program (8-12 weeks). Teachers should attend an awareness presentation given by a certified 
trainer before piloting the classroom materials. Awareness sessions range from a two-hour presentation to a 
one- or two-day workshop. Follow-up consultation and workshops are designed to meet the needs of teachers and 
school districts. Evaluation activities consisting of student/teacher journals as well as pre- and posttestlng 
designs can be arranged. 

fittQntlQl tBQUltemtnlS All costs can be negotiated depending on distance from the project site, fund- 
' " ing from community organizations and school systems, and number of workshop 

participants. A one-day workshop at the project site costs $30 and the four-day Summer Institute 1s $100. A 
one day workshop 1n an adopting community must Include a stipend for project services and travel and per diem. 
Although a wide variety of commercially 2va1lable materials already found 1n many schools 1s used, copies of 
the 416-page curriculum and resource guide may be purchased (single copies, $15; 10 or more, $12.50). Biblio- 
graphy /Fllmography and related project products are also available. 

SBtUltBS QUOilable Brochures are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at the Resource Center 

and to visit classes using the program. The Resource Center collects and distributes 
printed and audiovisual materials. Awareness presentations and workshops are held at both project and adopting 
sites. In communities where certified trainers are available, adult education courses and 1nserv1ce programs 
are offered once a week for two hours for eight weeks ($50/person). 



mntntt Margot Stern Strom, William Parsons or Steven Cohen; Facing History and Ourselves National 
lUIUUfcl foundation, Inc.; 25 Kennard Rd.; BrookHne, MA 02146. (617) 734-1111, ext. 335 or 232-1595. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 
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PRGIECT F0UN0AT10NAL APPR0ACHES IN SCIENCE CACHING 

A course 1n the concepts and methods of the physical, biological , and earth sciences and their 
relation to the environment. 



tOFQCt QlldiCnCC Approved by JDRP for students 1n grade 7. This program has also been used with students 

3 1n grades 6 and 8, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved 

by the Panel. 



d€$CrtpttQn This curriculum gives stu ;nts a sense of the operations of the modern scientific community 

* by Involving them 1n typical activities and processes of Inquiry and research. Students 

study three strands concurrently: physical science, ecology, and relational study. The physical science strand 
introduces such concepts as mass, volume, density, physical and chemical properties of matter, pressure, heat, 
temperature, vacuum, and energy; the ecology strand such concepts as. ecology, plant and animal growth, weather 
and climate, field mapping, and population sampling; the relational study strand such concepts as resource manage- 
ment* technology, environmental use, food production, energy use, and conservation. Student and teacher materials 
promote the goal of developing scientific literacy among students. Text materials are at appropriate reading 
level. The Student Text contains problem statements, suggestions to guide Investigations, and summary questions 
focused on generalizations to be drawn from the Investigations. The Student Record Book enables students to 
maintain a concise log of Individual and class activities. A classroom library of Reference Booklets, which 
describe use of Instruments, suggest experimental designs, outline experimental techniques, and provide necessary 
supplemental readings, help students to practice the skill of using outside references to supplement Information 
available from the text. The Teacher's Guide presents the logic connecting topics and sequences* Keyed to the 
investigations 1n the Student Text, the guide includes teaching suggestions, advice on classroom procedures, and 
detailed discussion of the conceptual and practical development of the Student Text. Other nuterlals for teachers 
Include an Instructional Guide and an Evaluation Guide. 



evidence of effectiveness Data from testing i~ 1978 of matched treatment and control groups having 

a wide range of ability levels with the project-developed Laboratory Skills 
Test and the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills Level 2 Form S Science Test show that the program produces 
significant gains in laboratory skills and scientific achievement for participants. 



implementQtlOn reQUlfemtntS Adopting teachers require 10 days of training. Adopting schools 

* ' must have basic science equipment and supplies Including 6- to 

10-centlgram balances, and an equipment kit 1s required for some physical science activities. Recommended: a 
local project director/coordinator to monitor Implementation activities, conduct bimonthly meetings with 
adopting teachers (project supplies a suggested agenda free to adopters), and provide help to teachers as needed. 
Project-developed Leadership Training Package can be used to train coordinator and/or teachers to train other 
teachers. 

fittQnCIQl TCauirementS Depending on existing science facilities and equipment and on book 

purchase option selected (one book per student/one set per classroom), 
per-pup1l start-up cost ranges from $11.45 to $17.50. These figures include laboratory equipment, classroom 
supplies, student Instructional materials, and teacher materials. Maintenance cost: approximately $2 per pupil 
per year. Teacher training and follow-up services can be provided as part of the materials purchase cost. 



$erVICe$ available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Examination copies of student and 

teacher materials are available at cost. Visitors are welcome at project site by 
appointment. Some demonstration sites are available in other states. Project staff are available to attend 
out-of-state awareness meetings (all expenses must be paid, Including consultant's fee). Representatives of 
project are available 1n some states. Training 1s conducted each summer at project site and can also be con- 
ducted at adopter site. 



Contact Donald B. Young, Co-Director; Curriculum Research Development Group; University of Hawaii; 
v 1776 University Avenue. Room UHS2-202; Honolulu, HI 96822. (808) 948-7863. 



Developmental Funding: University of Hawaii 
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PROJECT GEOLOGY IS 

An Introductory geosdence coursa. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for all students, grades 9-12. 



uCStriptiOtl Designed to become part of the secondary school curriculum, GEOLOGY IS provides geosdence 

learning opportunities not presently available 1n the science curriculum. A broad range of 
materials and media-delivery Instruments allow for varied teaching and learning techniques. The technical 
aspects of course content and the social Implications in the wise use of earth resources combine in an effective 
Interdisciplinary approach. Awareness and understanding of geoscience processes make students more responsible 
consumers of earth materials and protectors of the environment. 

The five distinct but related units of GEOLOGY IS are Introduction, Earth Materials, Observing the Earth, 
Internal Processes, and External Processes. These are subdivided into a total of 20 chapters. Although 1t 1s 
a two-semester course, parts can.be taught as a semester offering. Each unit contains text material, lab exer- 
cises and activities, and objective and subjective tests. Slide-tapes, films, videotapes, and guest speaker 
presentations are offered, and students are encouraged to evaluate these. Small groups and Individuals Investi- 
gate topical areas for student -led class discussions. Off- and on-campus field experiences and resource personnel 
add another dimension to the text. Teachers are provided with a guide and an activities handbook as a supplement 
to the student textbook. 

Through study in this elective option, students can become more responsible consumers of earth resources and make . 
informed decisions for the future regarding energy, geologic hazards, and land use. 



CVidtnCt Of effeCtiVeneSS Statistically, GEOLOGY IS students made substantial gains 1n geosdence 

knowledge over those students not using program-developed materials In the 
classroom. A geoscience cognitive test was designed by a control panel of geoscience educators for testing pur- 
poses and was used with all groups tnroughout the development and testing of GEOLOGY IS. 



ittWletnentQtiOn teQUitementS The adopting district wilt need to provide an instructor with some 

» ■ basic coursework 1n the geosciences. Other than that, a typical 

science classroom and supplies are the only other requirements for adoption. 



financial requirements The major cost to the district wHl be for the purchase of the GEOLOGY IS 
9 1 textbook and activity sheets. In addition, some supplies for the activities 

may have to be purchased if the district does not have an existing geoscience class. 



SetVlCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. A slide-tape presentation is avail- 
able 1f district will pay postage. Visitors are welcome at project site anytime by 
appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness conferences (cost to be negotiated). 
Training Is conducted either at the project site or at the adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation 
and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntllCt Mon D * Turley; O'Fallon Township High School; 600 South Smiley; O'Fallon, IL 62269. 
(618) 632-3507. 
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LAW EDUCATION GOALS ANO LEARNINGS (LEGAL) 

A comprehensive law-related curriculum program designed to promote student understanding of 
the criminal justice system and of the civil justice system (particularly as 1t relates to 
consumers) . 



tQTQtt QUdlCnCC Approved by JORP for secondary-level students, grades 7-12. 



dtSCflDtlOn Using the LEGAL curriculum program, students have the opportunity to become more knowledgeable 
■ about the legal system and to apply their knowledge 1n problem-solving situations. The program 

enables students to develop ded s1on-mak1ng strategies while utilizing behaviors compatible with the legal codes 
of contemporary society. The LEGAL program Includes components for student Instruction and teacher 1nserv1ce 
training. Project materials provide guidelines for community research and support for a wide range of classroom 
Instructional activities. For grades 7-9 (the LEGAL Jr. program), the curriculum materials consist of two de- 
tailed Instructional guides (Criminal Justice and Consumer Law); a workbook (1n student and teacher editions) 
containing 10 field experiences and 10 alternative classroom activities (with five sound fUmstMps); teacher 
Implementation and resource guides; program assessment Instruments; and a support manual for managers (with 
administrative guidelines) to aid 1n program Implementation. For grades 10-12 (the LEGAL Sr. program), the 
curriculum materials consist of two detailed Instructional guides (American Justice System and Community Law); a 
workbook (1n student and teacher editions) containing four law resource units; a workbook for students that 
contains guidelines for the community law research project (with three sound fllmstrlps); teacher Implementation 
and resource guides; program assessment instruments; and a support manual for managers (with administrative 
guidelines). 

LEGAL 1nserv1ce training for teachers provides a means through which appropriate Instructional strategies can be 
developed, community resources can be identified, and program Implementation procedures can be facilitated. 



eUldCntC Of effeCtiUeneSS Junior and senior high school students participating in the LEGAL field study 

I n program significantly outperformed their respective control groups (.001 

level) on an objective-referenced, summatlve assessment Instrument with criterion levels of mastery set for each 
objective. The Instrument was developed by the project and validated by an Independent audit team. 



Ifflftitlttflftilf 101! teauifementS There are a variety of options available to adopting districts. A 
lllipiCflltlltUMVJi i*ifun*fii*ii»* district may adopt the legal program on the junior and/or senior 
high school level. The program at each level may be Implemented as a semester or full-year course of study. 
LEGAL curriculum units may be Incorporated Into existing courses of study. Teachers Implementing the program 
(or trainer who may conduct staff training 1n the adopting district or a combination of both) should parti- 
cipate 1n a two-day training session and/or review the self-Instructional module that has been prepared for 
teachers who wish to independently Implement the LEGAL program. Each teacher will need a complete class set of 
LEGAL curriculum products designed for his/her grade level. 

finOntial reOUIfBmentS The total start-up costs for the LEGAL Jr. program are approximately $235. If 
jiiiwiiuui »«r s t U dent materials are used 1n a consumable manner, replacement costs are $2.50 

per workbook. The total start-up costs for the LEGAL Sr. program are approximately $285. If student materials 
are used 1n a consumable manner, replacement costs are $3 per workbook and $2 per community source book. The cost 
of teacher training will vary depending upon the ability of the adopting district to provide time and personnel for 
training. The cost of training workshops held at adopter site (travel and materials) may be shared among the NDN 
Facilitator, adopter, and LEGAL. 

SifttiUS OUOlloble Awareness materials Including program brochures and sample kits on the junior and 
' * mw — nm * wmw senior high school levels are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome to visit 
the program site to review the program materials and may visit demonstration schools by appointment. If travel 
expenses are provided, LEGAL project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings. No consultant 
fee 1s required. Training may be provided at either the project site or adopter site (cost of expenses, travel, 
and materials covered by the adopter). If training 1s conducted at the project site, no expenses for workshop 
facilities will be Incurred by the adopter. Follow-up (technical assistance and monitoring) will be provided 
upon request (adopter pays expenses ) A - 



mntntt Ron Cole, Coordinator; LEGAL; Dade County Public Schools; 1410 N.E. Second Ave. (Room 300); 
lUIUUfcl Hiam1> pL 33132< (305) 350.3392. 
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PROJECT Project LEGAL (Law-related Education: Goals for American Leadership) 

A curriculum to enable students to develop knowledge, problem-solving skills, and attitudes 
related to the functioning of the U.S. legal /Judicial system. 



target audience JDRP-approved for all social studies students, grades 5, 8, and 11, or those grades at 
which American history 1s taught. 

description Research has found that traditional teaching approaches have failed to Improve students' 

knowledge of the processes of the U.S. legal/judicial system. The goals, therefore, of Project 
LEGAL are for greater attention to teacher training and Implementation of specific and sequential approaches to 
law and civic education. 

The first component of LEGAL's curriculum Is the Introductory unit that Is taught In American history courses 
early In the school year. The unit consists of 10 lessons with teaching strategies that systematically and 
sequentially lead to the development of high level problem-solving skills. Teacher's manuals provide detailed 
lesson plans for this unit. The first four lessons enable students to discover that law affects their entire 
lives and that our Constitution and laws are based on societal and Individual values. The fifth lesson presents 
situations to Introduce the concept of legal values conflicts. The sixth lesson demonstrates that the Judicial 
system exists to resolve such conflicts. The remaining lessons concentrate on the case method ~ analysis, for- 
mulation of Issue and decision, and development of reasoning. The activities and examples are varied to meet 
the abilities of each grade level. 

The second component 1s the bi-weekly lessons that teachers prepare to fit into existing state-mandated history 
course content. Each of these lessons reinforces the knowledge and problem-solving skills presented In the Intro- 
ductory units. Traditional curriculum content Is therefore presented, but through LEGAL's teaching strategies. 



evidence of effectiveness Locally developed and validated tests of knowledge and comprehension and 

problem solving related to legal Issues used In a pre/post, target/control 
design (1978-79, 1980-81) demonstrated significant gains at grades 5, 8„ and 11. Also, teachers and schools have 
continued to use LEGAL after the initial training/Implementation year. 



intplCtnCntOtlOn rCQUirCmCntS The adopting district, or group of districts, should attend a three- 
r ~ day workshop that provides training In the use of LEGAL's methods and 

materials. Adoption districts agree to Infuse LEGAL Into their existing American history curricula at the elemen- 
tary and/or secondary levels through teaching the Introductory Unit and ten additional teacher-prepared Infusion 
lessons during the remainder of the year. An administrator must be selected who will supervise training and act 
as local director throughout the Implementation year. 

finQntlQl ttQUittmZntS Generally, travel expenses for training sessions may be shared among the 
' ' adoption districts, LEGAL's funding, and the State Facilitator's hudget. 

Teacher's manuals, $5 each; student booklets, $1 each. Costs for training are negotiated. 



St f VtCCS available Free aw *reness brochures are available, Awareness sessions, needs assessment 

surveys, three-day teacher training at project or adoption s1te P follow-up technical 
assistance visits, pre/posttests, and teacher and student materials at grades 5, 8 and VI are supplied at various 
costs. 



tMttfift James J. Carroll, Director; Onondaga-Madison BOCES; 6820 Thompson Road; Syracuse, NY 13211. 
IVIIMJIrl (315) 43M631f ext# 235. 



Approved: 1/28/82 



PROJECT POLLUTION C0NTR0L EDUCATION CENTER PRIORITY ONE; ENVIRONMENT 

An interdisciplinary environmental education program focusing on values clarification and 



decision making. 



target aUdieilCe Ap- roved by JORP for grades l-6 and junior and senior high science, health, and social 
studies classes. 



description ,„ ;J .,™. { ygaj^ ;;r , , c , , 

conservation of ocean and land resources, ruur ^wwaty U "V" w _ . « 



conservation of ocean and land resources se " nQ r > d fe _.T r "" 'most 0 ten sed In the science pro- 

Supplies, Air Pollution and Your Health, and Open Lands and Wild ire^ are ft entat10ns> 

ai.«tl«^S.5aaM StS^tSS-ll «- «- appropriate. 



not mandatory. 



oitirldfli-P f)f pffpCtiueneSS criterion-referenced pre/posttest', designed by project staff were closely 
ematnte OJ CJJCCIIIirnrtt C re r ^d ?o the instructional objectives upon which the units were based. 

Pujlls learned new concepts that became part of their out-of -school experiences. 

:n.J«iHiiKtntiAH von'tiromonte Thouuh not mandatory for successful adoption of the Priority One 

implement a uon reqjiremems ;^™ t ™„ tra1 ; 1ng l5 highly recommended. Districts providing 

ElnVrHE.^^ cl...... The program Is equally effective when pre- 

sented In social science and health classes. 



(ittanrinl fPniUtPltlPntS Costs of elementary units range from $75 to $85. The cost of each of the four 
finOnCiai requirements secondary units Is $70. Each kit contains complete Instructlona materials for 
30 students. Hulticlass use of kits 1s encouraged. Kits are durable, replacement materials minimal. 



Semites (Mailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
? by appointment. 



tOtttatt Charles Murphy, Director; Priority One: Environment; Pollution Control Education Center; 2369 
WnUfcl Morr1s Ave> ^ Unl0ni nj 07083. (201) bau-ikOu. 
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PROJECT PREPARING F0R TOMORROWS WORLD (PTW) 



A program of Interdisciplinary curriculum modules designed to promote development of decision- 
making and problem-solving skills needed to deal with current and emerging Issues at the Inter- 
fact of science, technology, and society. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for all students, grades 7-12. 



aescnption In our increasingly complex technological world, Issues and problems also become Increasingly 
complex. Students need more sophisticated problem-solving and decision-making skills to deal 
effectively with current and future societal Issues. The goals of the PTW modules are the development of logical 
and social reasoning skills In the context of science, technology, and society, The Soclo-Sclentlflc Reasoning 
Model serves as the guiding framework for the materials, activities, and teaching strategies. 

For grades 7-8, the modules are Coastal Decisions, Difficult Choices; Energy: Decisions for Today and Tomorrow; 
Future Scenarios In Communications; Technology and Changing Lifestyles; and Space Encounters. People and Environ- 
mental Changes Is available for grades 9-10; Environmental Dilemmas for grades 10-11; and Dilemmas In Bloethlcs 
Is available for grades 11-12. They have been successfully field-tested on over 6,000 students to complement 
courses such as English, science, reading, social studies, and biology. Student handouts, booklets, and film- 
strips are utilized In activities such as scenario writing, graphing, problem-solving, conducting surveys, and 
futures forecasting, to add another dimension to existing curricula. Discussion and debate among students 
encourage critical self-evaluation and promote more complex reasoning ability along with Increased perspective- 
taking abilities. Depending on the module selected and the course structure In which It Is to be used, activi- 
ties may be used In continuous sequence, Interspersed throughout existing courses, or, as In the senior high 
grades, taught as discrete units of study. A Teacher's Guide accompanies each module. 



euidente of effectiveness 

Preparing for Tomorrow's Wo rld has been shown to effectively Increase second- 
ary 'school students' (7-1 Z) knowledge and social reasoning levels about Issues 
at the interfaces of science, technology, and society. Not only are the results achieved using this program statis- 
tically significant, but use of the program has been shown to Increase social reasoning levels from between 13.0 
months ( Technology and Changing Life Styles ) and 27.1 months (Environmental Dilemmas) after only one month's (or 
less) e x po s u re t o t h e pro g r a ni . 

impltttientQtiOn rtQUifCttlCntS No special staffing or facilities are required to Implement Prep aring 
' for Tomorrow's World 1n any school district. This program Is intended 

to supplement existing courses of study and to be implemented by the regular classroom teacher In his/her regular 
classroom. Because unique teaching strategies are employed, a two-day teacher training workshop Is highly recom- 
mended for all teachers desiring to implement the program. 



finQntiCll reQUirementS Modules are modestly priced. Each module contains classroom quantities (for a 
n class of 25-30 students) of materials, and, depending upon the module(s) selec- 

ted, range In price from $58 to $105. Adoption costs, Including teacher training, costs for substitutes, travel, 
evaluation, and materials range from $8.15 per pupil (one year, one teacher, one class) to $2.25 per pupil (one 
year, five teachers, five classes) for the most expenslves modules. Since the materials can be reused over a 
period of several years, these per pupil costs can be reduced appreciatively, depending upon the number of years 
each module Is used. 

$CWICe$ QVOltable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Arrangements can be made, If given 

advance notice, for visitors to observe the program In use In various settings. 
Project personnel are available to attend out-of-state awa:eness meetings. Training Is conducted at the project 
site or at the adopter site. Implementation, follow-up, and evaluation services are available to adopters. 
Costs for all services available to be negotiated. 



COntaCt 0r * Lou * s A * lozzl , Associate Professor; Rutgers-The State University of New Jersey; Cook College; 
Education Department; P.O. 8ox 231; New Brunswick, NJ 08903. (201) 932-9164. 
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RELIGION IN HUMAN CULTURE (RIHC) ' 

A social studies program about religious traditions and topics. 



tQrQet audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 9-12. 



description 



Religion in Human Culture (RIHC) 1s a semester-length, elective socal studies course about 
religion for high school students. It consists of six instructional units wh ch may be 
Implemented wholly or 1n part; these Include a unit on religious expression and five separate units cm the 
H?ndu^Buddh1s? Judaic, Christian, and Islamic traditions. RIHC 1s a program for learn ng about re Iglons 
andls intended to he p students acquire greater awareness, understanding, and appreciation of rel iglous diver- 
sity The curriculum content 1s consistent with United States Supreme Court decisions that public schoo s 
Ihal neither ceach nor practice religion but may teach about religion as it affects human history and culture. 
The overall objectives fSr the Religion In Human Culture series fall within four categones established by the 
National Council for the Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines, 

Religion in Human Culture exposes students to religious diversity; develops attitudes of under Stan ding ™d 
respect for the beliefs and practices of others; centers on the study of religions as part of the social ""dies 
curriculum- furnishes a total teaching package about the major religions of the world; follows an easy-to-use, 
^esson-by^l'esson ?ormat; and emphasizes inquiry strategies, a developmental process, and substantive content. 



Plli/fonrp Of effeCtlUeneSS In comparison with control groups, students enrolled 1n Religion 1n Human 
CIUUCMIC W| t(|H.iwniw< Culture showed substantial cognitive gains based on pre/posttest scores 
from a project-developed test collected during 1977-1982 in urban, suburban, and rural communities. 
Evaluation data are available. 



implementation requirements 



Acquisition of the RIHC materials and their use in a high school 
, . classroom for one semester, 1mplementat1on/teacher-tra1n1ng work- 

shop of one to three days depending on adopter needs, and Implementation monitoring or follow-up for one year 
are required. 



financial requirements 



Complete set of materials for all six curriculum units, $320. For each 
unit there is a teacher guide, a student reader, filmstrips and guides, 
racCfltt0Q , nH Madeline masters. Additional student readers for each unit, approximately $2.50. Individual 
unTs may'be "Jurchase^Lpara^ei;. Individual items fron each unit may also be purchased separately. Travel 
and per diem for teacher training are negotiable. 



comitoc nitnllnhh Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 
SeWlCeS aVaiiaOie Awar by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 

awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at project 
site (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s also available at adopter site Uosts to be negotiated). Implemen- 
cation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ERIC 



tOMaCt W« Bodln and Lee Smith. Co-Directors; World Religions Curriculum Of™^"* gl ter ' *• Louis 
CUII lull par|( S( . h00ls . IS0 #28 3.. 6 4 2 5 W . 33rd St.; Minneapolis, MN 55426. (612) 925-4300. 
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PROJECT ST0NES AND B0NES » A LAB0RAT0 * Y APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF BIOLOGY, MODERN SCIENCE, AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

An Innovative program designed to enrich and meet the present modern or life science, biology, 
and physical anthropology courses. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for science students of all ability levels. The program has been 
successfully Implemented 1n grades 7-12. 



OCSCfiptiOtl Three Instructional pathways emphasize the study of humankind. The program meets the needs of 
all ability students emphasizing active student participation through laboratory explorations. 
An Interdisciplinary approach to other basic subject areas 1n the sciences 1s also stressed as well as mathe- 
matics, social sciences, and language arts. Modern (general) or Hfe science and biology instructional units 
supplement, enrich, and extend current science curriculum. 

Modern (General) Science Pathway : This pathway 1s specifically designed to highly motivate non-col lege-oMented 
students. Each of the 20 laboratory explorations offers the general science student with "hands-on' 1 opportunities 
to Investigate topics such as geologic time, measuring radioactivity, mapping, behavior of primates, and fossil 
homlnlds. During the four to six weeks needed to complete the unit, students will also have an opportunity to 
simulate archeological excavation using tools and materials provided 1n the fossil dig classroom kit. 

Biology Pathway : This pathway 1s a four- to six-week overview of physical anthropology. This unit provides 
students with Hands-on," in-depth experiences as a supplement to the presentation of physical anthropology by 
their biology textbook. A series of 11 Investigative explorations focuses on topics Including primate behavior 
and distribution, interpreting archeological records, primate locomotion and morphology, and early homlnlds. 
This approach reinforces and extends many basic concepts taught 1n the study of biology. 

Semester Course Pathway : This pathway in physical anthropology provides students the opportunity to study the 
story of humankind in depth. Laboratory investigations pursue such topics as phylogeny through time, continental 
drift, locomotion and behavior of primates, classification and morphology, Australopithecus , Neanderthal, Homo 
erectus , and Cro-Magnon. 

Instructional materials for all three pathways are self-directive, requiring minimal teacher training. In addi- 
tion to printed materials, cast replicas of fossil casts and instructional materials used 1n the explorations 
have been validated to be scientifically accurate by the L.S.B. Leakey Foundation, Los Angeles County Museum of 
Natural History, and by world-recognized anthropologists from various major universities. 



euidence of effectiueness Evaluation data were from high school students 1n urban and suburban areas 

that Included a wide spectrum of ethnic and socioeconomic populations. 
Based on results of criterion-referenced tests developed by the project, data Indicate that scores Increased by 
56% 1n modern (general) science, 123% 1n the biology unit, and by 110% 1n the semester course. By contrast, com- 
parison groups Increased by 1%, remained the same, and decreased by 1% in these same trends. Differences are 
evident in the comparison of the absentee rate between project and comparison groups with marked lower absentee 
rates for participating project students. 

itliplCfflCntQtiO!) rCQUifCmCntS "Stones and Bones u can be implemented in various ways. The selection 
■ "of the pathway is determined by school and student needs. All three 

pathways require no special facilities or equipment. Existing classrooms and readily available items from any 
classroom such as rulers, scissors, and paste will be adequate. Teachers with none to minimal anthropology back- 
ground will need no more than one day of training for Initiating each of the three pathways successfully. 
Teacher's Guides for the three pathways are available to effectively Implement the program. 



finQnCHll FCaUitCmCntS Based on the recommended basic materials needed for implementdtl on , the start - 
■ up cost will be approximately $430 for modern (general) science unit, $820 for 

biology unit, and $1200 for semester course. An alternative is to Implement the program with fossil cast photo 
reprints in actual size 1n Heu of the fossil replica cast; the cost will then be approximately $55 for each 
of the instructional pathways. Any number of classes can share the materials 1f classes are scheduled at dif- 
ferent periods or days. Cost per student can be greatly reduced as more students utilize the materials. There 
is no additional cost in subsequent years of operation. 

StfUltCS a l) Oil Obit Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project's demon- 
stration school site by appointment. Training workshops are conducted at project sites 
and/or adopter sites with cost to be shared. Project staff 1s available to attend awareness meetings out of state 
with cost to be negotiated. 



Contact Dr - S1d Sitkoff, Project Director; Los Angeles Unified School District; Office of Instruction; 
* 450 N. Grand Ave.; Los Angeles, CA 90012. (213) 625-6419. Matt Matsumoto, Project Dissemina- 

tor; Physical Anthropology Center; 6625 Balboa Blvd.; Van Nuys, CA 91406. (213) 997-2389. 
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PROliCT WWAS: Wofnen in World Area studies 



Four two- to four-week units for high school students on the roles, status, and symbolic repre- 
sentations of women in world culture. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students in grade 11. 



dCSCnptiOfl This project has developed four units about the roles, status, and symbolic representations of 
women in Russia, the Middle East, India, and China. Each unit can be taught within a two- to 
four-week period, and two units can be taught in one semester. Content is organized by a conceptual framework 
that associates women's roles, status, and symbolic representations with six cultural universals: economics, 
politics, religion, social organization, esthetics, and education. The units link women's status in a society 
to economic and political factors, roles to social and educational factors, and symbolic representations to 
esthetic forms and religion. Each unit is a self-contained instructional package consisting of a student book, 
a teacher guide, a sound-f i Imstrip and guide, student worksheets, an annotated bibliography, and criterion-refer- 
enced instruments for measuring students' general and specific learning outcomes. Student books, which range in 
length from 90 to 200 pages, relate the concept of cultural diversity to women's roles and status. Each book 
contains readings, case studies, graphic information, primary source materials, and a bibliography to promote 
individual student research. Each teacher guide contains an introductory essay on women in the particular culture, 
teaching objectives, suggested teaching methods and activities, and an overview of the unit. Project-developed 
instructional materials accommodate a variety of teaching styles. Content is new, but methods and activities 
are those with which teachers are familiar. For each unit, a sound-fi Imstrip sunmarizes major themes. The 
accompanying sound-filmstrip guide includes the script and student worksheets for use after viewing. The project 
also has developed masters for overhead projection. Student worksheets, which may be reproduced as needed, 
present exercises referenced to the student book and the teacher guide. 



CUldenCC Of CffCCtiUCnCSS Compared to control groups who studied the same units, but without the 

program materials, WWAS students showed statistically significant and 
sizeable learning gains on specific tests. 



imOlementQtiOn teOUitetnetltS For each unit desired, enough books must be purchased for every 

r • student. WWAS suggests that at least two units be used. The program 

is a flexible one that provides a manual on using WWAS materials. Adopting districts should plan for a one-day 
teacher-training workshop before adoption to introduce WWAS materials. A follow-up half-day workshop at the end 
of the first unit is desirable to address curriculum problems. 



financial reQUitementS Student books can be purchased through WWAS at a special 25% discount for 10 
' " or more copies of the same title (each of the eight published books is $5.95). 

Teacher guides ($1.25) and an extensive manual on teaching women's history cross-culturally ($10) are suggested 
for each adopting school district. 



SerViti$ QVQilQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at the WWAS 

offices. Training is conducted at the WWAS offices or adopting sites (costs to be 
negotiated). Testing materials and follow-up services are available (costs to be negotiated). 



fnntOtt Marjorie Bingham or Susan Gross, Co-Oi rectors ; Women in World Area Studies; St. Louis Park 
lUlllUtl Scnools; 6425 w# TJ rd St.; St. Louis Park, MN 55426. (612) 925-3632. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C JORP No. 80-40 Approved: 12/22/80 
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Project ZOO: ZOO OPPORTUNITIES OUTREACH 

A series of curriculum materials related to the study of animals to supplemfc,.* and enrich 
existing classroom programs through experiential learning. 



tQtTjCt QUdienCt Approved by JORP for K-6 students of all abilities. 



dtSCFiPtlOfl Project ZOO 1s a science-oriented animal studies program that offers varied multl -sensory and 
■ multimedia learning experiences to augment zoo field trips. While children explore the world 

of animals and learn about conservation and ecology, activities are Introduced in which students experience not 
only science, but aspects of language, mathematics, social studies, music, and art. Through the use of nearly 
300 project-developed materials, six units of study are explored: Animal Characteristics, Animal Behavior, and 
Animal Homes and Habitats for primary grades; and Classification, Adaptation, and Interdependence for the Inter- 
mediate grades. Study prints, flash cards, student booklets, worksheets, and games make the program an 
interesting and successful experience, stimulating more self-direction and causing more positive personal Inter- 
action. The materials accommodate any learning style and have proved effective even though a trip to the zoo 1s 
not possible. The teacher's unit book contains background and Introductory Information, activity suggestions, 
and a bibliography of resources. This manual, along with all needed materials, comprises a teaching kit. Mate- 
rials include worksheet activities such as crossword puzzles, word search games, ana matching items that can be 
enlarged for posters or games. These materials were teacher-created tp reflect teacher needs and can be used 1n 
regular classroom programs. A sample kit of materials 1s available for review. 



COldenCC Of effeCtWeneSS Project ZOO has supporting data for pre/posttesting , "Design 4 as defined 

by Campbell and Stanley." The materials have proved valid and significant 
both statistically and educationally in teaching K-6 children about the characteristics, homes and habitats, be- 
havior, classification, adaptation, and interdependence of animals. Project ZOO materials provide varied multl - 
sensory and multimedia learning experiences for students and help to relieve teachers of much time spent planning, 
researching, and making their own materials. 

iinpletttentQtiOn reQUirement$ F" 11 or Partial adoption can be made. It is Project ZOO's suggestion 

■ ' that the Characteristics, Behavior, and Homes and Habitats kits be used 

for K-3, and Classification, Adaptation, and Interdependence of Animals be used in 4-6. With the teacher unit 
book that comes with each kit, teachers can teach the units without training, but Project ZOO highly recommends 
a one-day workshop session. 



finQnClQl reOUltementS S]nce single kits can be purchased, each kit 1s individually priced. The kits 
' ■ are self-contained except for occasional Materials, such as yarn, paper, and 

plastic bags, which can be easily procured locally at little or no cost. The cost of individual kits are: 
Characteristics, $55; Behavior, $49.50; Homes and Habitats, $55; Classification, $93.50; Adaptation, $99; 
Interdependence of Animals, $82.50. 



Set OlCtS aitQilQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. ZOO materials currently are available 

from the project, but eventually will be distributed by a publisher. Training 1s 
usually done at adopter site (per diem must be paid). 



tOntOCt Clarice Cox, or Edith Briles; Randolph County Schools; 2222 South Fayettevllle Street, Asheboro, NC 
lV U 27203. (919JT29-3151. ext. 3132. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C JDRP No. 81/18 Approved: 9/17/81 
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B-6.17 



SECTION B-7 : ORGAMI ZATIOHAL AWUMGKKKWTS/ADHnilSTRATiaB* 

ACBi Administrative Cooperative in Eaucation — Nebraska B-7. 3 

ARIZONA CONSORTIUM FOR INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING (ACIL) — Arizona B-7. 4 

CASHFLOW FORECASTING SYSTEM — Kentucky B-7. 5 

COMPUTERIZED PUPIL ATTENDANCE ACCOUNTING/CENSUS SYSTEM — Kentucky B-7. 6 

LEMt Learning Experience Module (Educational Management Design) — New Jersey. . . B-7. 7 

MICROCOMPUTER-BASED ADMINISTRATIVE RESOURCES s Project Simu-School — Texas B-7. 8 



# See Sectional Cross-Reference, p. D-9, for related programs. 



.3.23 



PROMT 



ACE: Administrative Cooperative in Education 

A multidistrict cooperative program providing services to Title I teachers, students, and 
parents* 



tQTQCt QUdlCtlCS Approved by JDRP for administrators, teachers, Intermediate service agencies, and 
' students Involved 1n ESEA Title I projects. 



ut$ttlOtlOtl Tne Primary goal of ACE 1s to provide quality Title I services to rather sparsely populated 

* rural districts, which are often too small to furnish all the necessary features of a succtssful 

mastery learning program. 

Project ACE has four key elements: an administrative model, teacher 1nserv1ce and evaluation, a materials 
resource center, and parent Involvement. 

The cooperative makes a cost-effective Instructional materials support center a reality. Selected commercial 
molerials for checkout and mass-produced teacher-made materials, accompanied by inservice on the efficient use 
of both, are a critical dimension. A well-defined staff development plan, evolving from Identified needs based 
on developmental teacher evaluation, instructional strategy fidelity, and program objectives, guidelines, and 
regulations, 1s a second critical component. 

Parents' participation 1n their child's instructional program is a priority. A variety of both school-year and 
summer programs has been developed and instituted successfully through the combined efforts of the teachers 
across the districts. 



CVldCnCC Of effeCtlVeneSS Fall-to-spring pre/posttest1ng on the Gates-MacG1nit1e Reading Test 1n 

1 " 1976-77 showed a mean adjusted gain of 1.86 years for project students, com- 

pared with a 1.18 mean adjusted gain for a control group also receiving Title I services 1n schools of similar 
size outside the cooperative. 1977-78 scores showed a mean gain of 13.88 NCE units for project students, as 
compared with 8.63 for control students. 



implementation requirements 



This program is best suited to a large district with multiple 
attendance centers or to small districts that want to work 
cooperatively. Some reading and administrative consultant time must be guaranteed. Access to mimeograph equip- 
ment 1s required for the materials support dimension. Project staff will spend a minimum of one day on coopera- 
tive management Inservice with adopting schools and additional days with support personnel and/or teachers as 
required. 



financial requirements 

their own Title I programs. 



Cooperative efficiency has enabled this project to operate at or slightly 
below the average per-pupil cost of districts of similar size administering 



services available 



Visitors are welcome by appointment. Assistance in implementing a cooperative model 
1s available at the project site or adopter site. 



CflflfflCt Norman Ronell, Project Director; ESU #7 Title I Cooperative; P.O. Box 947; Columbus, NB 68601, 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 



JDRP No. 78-197 Approved: 11/17/78 



ERLC 
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ff-7.3 



PROJECT ARI20NA CONSORTIUM FOR INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING (ACIL) 



Inservlce training and materials to help administrators and teachers meet the Individual 
needs of children through use of effective classroom-management techniques. 



tQfOtt QUdlCntC Approved by JORP for teachers grades 1-6. This program has been used 1n other settings 
with grades K and 7-8, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved 

by the Panel. 



dSSCflDtlOn ACIL's Inservlce program 1s oriented toward systematic Implementation of a humane, indlvldual- 

1zed environment emphasizing student development of a more positive self-image and concept 
mastery 1n the basic skill areas (reading, writing, and arithmetic). Diagnostic/prescriptive curriculum-support 
materials, recommended 1n this program and developed by the Utah System Approach to Individualized Learning 
(U-SAIL) project, help teachers establish an Instructional management plan that more nearly meets Individual 
learner needs. Basic components Include humane environment, functional use of space and time, learning centers, 
flexible grouping, diagnosis/prescription, teaching the concept, dally drill, retrievals, conferencing materials, 
commitment sheets, learning principles, and teaching strategies. These components are Installed through an Inte- 
grated and systematic Inservlce training program. The teacher Inservlce training uses a practical how-to approach 
supplemented by parallel principal Inservlce training that heavily emphasizes development and use of Instructional 
leadership skills. In separate sessions, key district staff members learn how to become an Inservlce cadre for 
future Implementation and continuation. ACIL has been effectively Implemented In schools representing the four 
major population areas in Arizona -- urban t 1nner-city, suburban, and rural communities — with diverse socioeco- 
nomic, ethnic, and cultural student characteristics. The ACIL process 1s used 1n many schools where Individual 
ethnic groups of Spanish surname, Native American, Black, or Anglo students constitute more than 50% of the 
school population. No changes 1n facilities or staffing are necessary for implementation. All certified Instruc- 
tional staff of a school should participate in the Inservlce training, but effective adoptions may also take place 
with partial staff involvement. Administrative support is essential. 



UltidCtltB Of effettiUetieSS Pre/posttest reading and math gains, measured with Comprehensive Test of 

Basic Skills Form S subscores, showed a significant difference (£ < .001) 
in favor of ACIL students (n=l ,559) compared with students not using the ACIL process (n=422). Both samples were 
randomly selected from approximately 27,000 participating and control students throughout Arizona. Pretest, fall 
1974; posttest, spring 1976. 



iniDleinentOtiOn teQUifementS Recommended adopting unit is an entire school, although an 1nd1v1d- 
■ ■ ual teacher can adopt the program. No modification of staffing or 

facility is required. Training is required. Inservlce training of two or three sessions per year 1s recommended. 
Concept-oriented materials are essential to effective Implementation. 



finOndQl teQUlteinentS One-week in-depth initial cadre training at project site: $250 per person, 
1 ■ plus travel and expenses. Two-day initial training at adopter site, plus 

one to three days of follow-up monitoring and Inservlce is available for trainer's fee and travel expenses. 
Inservlce support materials: approximately $20 a year per teacher. A wide variety of commercially available 
materials already found in most classrooms 1s used. Optional concept-oriented U-SAIL curriculum materials: 
reading, approximately $5 per student; mathematics, approximately $8 per student. 

SetOiCeS QVQilQbIC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (expenses must 
be paid). Training is provided at project site (adopter must assume all expenses). Training is also conducted 
at adopter site (adopter must assume all expenses). Follow-up technical assistance is available to adopters 
(expenses must be paid). 



COntaCt L - Leon Webb » Director; ACIL; 161 E. First St.; Mesa, AZ 85201 . (602) 969-4880. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III ^ JDRP No. 76-96 Approved: 10/4/76 
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8-7.4 



PROJECT CASHFLOW FORECASTING SYSTEK 

A computerized method of forecasting cashflow for use in making investment and loan decisions. 



tatgCt aUdienCe Approved by JDRP for school administrators and accountants who make Investment or loan 
decisions. 



deStriDtlOn This svstem was Installed to assist 1n the making of investment and loan decisions and, speclf- 
UWUipuuil j^ ^ 1 " ™ at lea4t an eight percent increase In general fund Interest earnings for 
the Jefferson County School District. The system provides the ability to enter forecasted and actual data for 

remaining 1n the fiscal year. 

. . nna . lHnn in AnPi i 1Q7Q the svstem has proved to be far more effective than the informal, 
SMysK !.rp? a crd: St Mnan n c1armInSenrLn y nor b e LLd . the .est complete and up-to-date Information 
possible, with the data available almost Instantly. 

, ,„„ , nH „ r0m nuter svstem that supports terminal operations and provides disk availability are 

u,tT P The oro^r ™i g langwge is E be use this is the language normally used to teach computer programing 
?n «„hIS5, Thr3ef?er"S County School District already had a BASIC Instructional program, so the necessary 
hardware and software were avail able for the Cashflow Forecasting System at no additional cost. The system 
n«»?5« thl ft to orocess four separate funds. The types of financial data processed include loans and 
invests! payroll de°duct"ns. bond payments, and four optional revenue and three optional expense categories. 



eUidenM Of eftettiVeneSS During the first year of use. a 46% 1 
' investments. 



ncrease was realized in earnings from 



imnfomentntinn rPaUirementS A computer system with timesharing capability and BASIC language must 
IliipiClircillUIIUfl IflJUHHiiwiw ^ aya1)able w1th a min i mum 0 f 64K memory. 



financial requirements 



The indicated computer equipment is all that is needed. 



SPMliYPC nttililahle Printed documentation for the computer programs and operating instructions will be 
HTUItO UVUllUUl* prov1ded at n0 cost to adopting districts. 



ERLC 



tMtnft Charles W. Grissett, Treasurer; Jefferson County Board of Education; 3332 Newburg Rd.; Louisville, 



Developmental Funding: Local 



JDRP No. 80-13 Approved: 8/18/80 
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B-7.5 



PROJECT C0HPUTERIZE0 PUPIL ATTENDANCE ACCOUNTING/CENSUS SYSTEM 



A computerized system for tabulating and processing state-mandated census and pupil attendance 
figures and reports. 



tOTQBt QUdltt\tt Approved by JDRP for local education agencies and consortia of local education agencies. 



(fCSCfiptlOn This system was set up with the objective of reducing by 40% the time required to compile and 
maintain pupil accounting and census Information and to prepare the monthly and annual reports 
that are state-mandated 1n Kentucky and that are the basis for determining each school district's funding. By 
shifting from a system maintained by hand to a computerized system, the 38 school districts that are members of 
the Eastern Kentucky Educational Development Corporation have found 1t possible to make more efficient use of 
district personnel. The system 1s set up to allow for yearly Initial Input of student Information, ten monthly 
cycles of collecting and reporting attendance data, annual reporting of attendance and other statistical data, 
and periodic and annual reports of census data for state and local use. The system 1s designed to produce these 
reports: teacher's record of dally attendance, teacher's monthly attendance report, principal's monthly atten- 
dance report, principal's annual attendance report, superintendent's annual statistical report, attendance growth 
factor report for first two months, annual census report, district census report, and other management reports 
needed by school district administrators. 



evidence of effectiveness The time saved was shown on an average to be 40% based on a survey Instru- 
ment used 1n districts that calculated attendance figures by hand as well 
as those utilizing the computer system. This time savings for teachers and administrators allowed them addi- 
tional free time to be more productive in areas Involving their expertise as opposed to the tedious clerical task 
of preparing monthly and annual reports by hand. 



implCmCntOtlOtl TtQUlttft\tf\t$ The programming language in which the programs are written 1s COBOL 
■ ■ 74. The equipment currently being utilized 1s Sperry Unlvac System 

80. Extensive training 1n the proper administration and operation of the system 1s required. Purchase of spe- 
cialized forms 1s also required. Chapter II funds are currently being used by participating school districts to 



fund the project. 



finQftCKll TtQUlTtiatlllS Accual costs for adoption and maintenance of the project will vary according 
1 ■ to size, availability of computer services, and other such factors. Costs for 

operating this system 1n 35 school districts with approximately 150,000 students 1s $264,879 or $1.79 per student. 
An adopting district or group of districts not having data processing equipment will experience certain start-up 
costs, such as purchase of computer equipment, data center staff development, and the cost of providing necessary 
facilities to house the data processing equipment and staff. 

SttWttS aU0H0bl£ Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

by appointment. Project staff are available by phone and are able to travel to 
adopter's site. Training can be conducted at either developer or adopter site. Implementation and follow-up 
services are available (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt Harrv p » Brown; Eastern Kentucky Educational Development Corporation; P.O. Box 1269; 925 Winchester 
* Ave.; Ashland, KY 41105-1269. (606) 324-5161. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C and Local Funds JDRP No. aui Approved: 5/18/81 
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B-7,6 



PROMT 



LEM: Learnlnq Experience Module (Educational Management Design) 

A team-teaching approach with a coordinated scheduling and student grouping procedure. 



tnmPt nildimtP Approved by JDRP for students in grades 2-5. This program has been used In grades 6-8, 
lUiytt UUUICIILC b ^ nQ evi ^ ence Qf effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dtetrintifHt Project LEM Is an educational plan originally designed for open-space schoo s. It provides 
UmnpUUU fop orqan1z1ng faculties, staff, and students Into a coordinated plan that develops 

positive comirunity-school Interaction, Increases parent Involvement, improves staff skills in instructional 
techniques, and raises students 1 mathematical achievement scores. 

The LEM design removes classroom walls to create large open spaces that provide for a variety of J^ructlonal 
modes. Each Learning Experience Module spans two grade levels. Team teaching and differentiated staffing allow 
teachers to specialize In subject-matter areas as well as to prepare and/or teach lessons In other areas. 
Cross-age teaching Is organized around skill topics. Students rotate from group to group. "« i ^ p "^" 1 , in9 
allows teachers to work closely with small groups of students on a variety of topics and also to develop and 
teach one subject In depth. Students with common skills needs are grouped homogeneously for reading, language 
arts, and mathematics. They are heterogeneously grouped for social studies science art music, and Physical 
education. Teacher-student ratio Is one teacher per 25 students and one aide per LEM unit. A diversified 
Instructional program is used, comprised of Individualized approaches that vary according to the learning objec- 
tives a^cMn^tr^c^ methods selected by teacher or students. A diagnostic teaching methodology is used. 



PfffffpflfP flf effCCtiUBnBSS Student achievement objectives were reached and surpassed. The mean 
riMUtlflC UJ *j|*fr»lV*fi*99 percent11e ran king of children functioning below the 40th percentile 
increased by at least 50% during the school year (California Achievement Test for Math and Reading), while 
those functioning at or above the 40th percentile maintained or improved their rankings. 

imnfompntatinn rPnilirPttientS Administrator of adopter school district Is required to supply a 
impieweniUUVn requirement* wr1tten commitment to provide time for a team of teachers to 
Dartlcloate In a three- to five-day training workshop. The workshop may be conducted either at the LEM site 
during KlckenSack Public Schools' summer vacation or recess days or at the adopter site. Evaluation of project 
outcomes must be completed by the adopting site with assistance from the LEM staff. 



financial renuireitientS Adoptlnq districts provide transportation, housing, and salaries for their 
/IfflUIIUUi i ttfwu *f lieu*? personnel (if appropriate) and LEM training team. 



CpriflVpC Ml nil ah!? Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 
SefUlttt UVUIIUUit Tra1n1ng may be conducted at project site or adopter site. Project staff are 
available to attend out-of-state conferences (expenses must be paid). 



ft\ntnrt Eleanor Russo, Director of Instructional Programs; Hackensack Public Schools; 355 State St.; 
CUIillJU Hackensack, NJ 07601 . (201) 488-4100, ext. 224. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 40 Approved: 4/9/73 
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PROJECT MICR0C0MPUTER - BASED ADMINISTRATIVE RESOURCES: Project S1mu-School 

A program using microcomputers for Improved educational planning and decision making* 



tOfQtt QUdlSntC Approved by JDRP for school administrators, regional education agency directors, 
colleges of education, and educational computing consortia wishing to supply 
computerized planning and administrative assistance to schools* 



uCSCnptlOn Financial Projection Program: Includes tax, revenue, and expenditure history and projection; 

* accommodates multiple funds and objects; may be used to develop a two-year budget* Ten economic 

Indicators and key parameters may be used to "drive" the forecasts; projection methods selectable by single key- 
stroke* Arrow keys are used to locate data to be entered or revised* An "electronic spread sheet" program with 
built-in projection formulas 1s Included* Program allows data to be stored and retrieved* 

Automated Library System: A full-function automated library system with check-1n/check-out , fines accounting, due 
and past-due notice printing, current borrower Identification, circulation analysis, and reference searching 
capabilities* Electronic catalog contains accession number, title, author, call number, category, publisher, copy- 
right year, and up to seven subject areas. For libraries with 5,000 to 50,000 volumes* 

Attendance and Cumulative Record System: Data Include demographic Information, schedule, absence and tardy data — 
both excused and unexcused* Allows absences to be pre-excused* Input by punched card, mark sense card, OCR wand, 
scan sheets, or badge reader* Has report writer with user-selectable sorts and mult1ple-1nqu1 ry keys* Program 
Interfaces upline to central or regional system* Program prints weekly scan sheets automatically* 



evidene of effectiveness These criteria are suggested for model evaluation relative to actual 

application; flexibility, Increased comprehensiveness, Increased variety 
of alternatives, speed, and reduced time in managing a larger volume of data* The system can be used by an 
Individual administrator or an entire educational consortium* 



ifliplCniCntQtiOt] rSQUtfementS All programs require a TRS-80 Model III or equivalent microcomputer* 
■ ■ Library and attendance systems also require hard disk drive, 5 mega- 

byte minimum* 



finQtlttQl reQUirCmCntS Financial Projection Program: $2,000* Automated Library System; $2,800* 

Attendance and Cumulative Record System; $2,400* 



Services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

by appointment* Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings 
(costs to be negotiated)* Training 1s provided by tape and manual or by trainers at project site for Financial 
Projection Program (adopter to pay only. its own costs)* Training 1s conducted at adopter sites for Library 
Attendence Systems with adopter paying only travel expenses* 



COntatt M* W1ll1an Dunklau, Director; Project S1mu-School ; 8160 San Crlstobol; Dallas, TX 75218* 
(214) 327-6913* 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 22ty ^ ^ ^ ^ Approved: 6 / fi / 74 



B-7.8 



SECTION B-8; PRBSBHVICE/IHSKRVICE TRAMIHG* 



ECOS TRAINING INSTITUTE (ETI) — New York B-8. 3 

INSERVICE TRAINING IN DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY — Georgia B-8. 4 

INTENSIVE READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM (IRIP) — Illinois B-8. 5 

PILOT PROJECT UTILIZING SUPPORTIVE PERSONNEL USING BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 

TECHNIQUES WITH ARTICULATORY DISORDERED CHILDREN — Iowa B-8. 6 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT BASIC PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES — New Jersey B-8. 7 

SIGMA: System for Individually Guiding Mastery Attainment — California B-8. 8 



♦See Sectional Cross-Reference, p. D-9, for related programs. 
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PROJECT EC0S TRAINING INSTITUTE (ETI) 



A program offering workshops designed to assist diverse local school districts with Infusing 
career education, life-role skills, basics, environmental education, and other components Into 
their curricula. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for teams of K-12 teachers and administrators and community repre- 
sentatives invited by the team. 



description 



The ECOS Training Institute offers a three-day workshop In a process of curriculum design. 
Participating teams should have three to eight members, with more than one person from a 
school building; a maximum of 35 participants can be accommodated. The ETI process has proven effective on a 
national level In assisting diverse local school districts to achieve their educational goals (e.g., environ- 
mental education, career education). 

The process has four Interrelated elements: curriculum Infusion, stewardship, community/school Interaction, 
and teamwork. 

Curriculum Infusion Is basic to the program. Through a step-by-step procedure, teachers examine their courses 
and incorporate priority concepts, knowledge, skills, attitudes, and activities of career education, environmental 
education, basics, life-role skills, etc., into appropriate segments of their courses. If needed, they can 
create new courses. 

Stewardship Is the students' active participation In the management of problems, I.e., a decision-making process. 
Suggested stewardship activities are demonstrated at the workshop. These and additional activities will be built 
Into the new, Infused curriculum. 

Community/school Interaction Is the joint cooperation of schools and community in mutually beneficial educational 
efforts. Teachers are encouraged to call upon a wide range of resources when implementing their curricula, and 
community Interaction provides a ready soarc:? of people and materials. 



Teamwork is a cooperative effort on the part of the administration, students, 
coordinate and manage the change process In a school district. 



teachers, and community members to 



tftidtntB Of CffeCtiVeneSS Six aspects of the program were evaluated between 1971 -74: materials, 

student achievement, student attitude, student behavior, teacher behavior, 
and administrative behavior. Evaluation data submitted to JORP In May 1974 show that participation In ETI 
produced a significant Increase In ecological awareness at the .001 level and an Improvement In SRA subtest 
performance. 



implementation requirements 



Attendance at a three-day workshop Is essential to understanding 
the ECOS process, developing a curriculum, and Implementing the 
program. Before training, the superintendent must complete a district profile and sign a letter of agreement 
stating that workshop participants will have planning time to meet as a group, if they wish, for a period of nine 
months after the workshop, and that workshop participants will present an awareness program to colleagues, board 
of education, and community members. Space found In and around most schools Is satisfactory. No equipment 
need be purchased unless a school elects to become Involved with environmental monitoring. 



financial requirements 



Costs to district for training ($100/ddy per trainer), travel, room and 
board. No charge for materials. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 
site anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (at $100/day per person, travel, room and board). Training Is conducted at project site 
or adopter site (costs as above). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs as 
above). 



CflftfflCt frank Thompson, Director; ECOS Training Institute; P.O. Box 369; Yorktown Heights, NY 10598. 
V uv» (914) 245-6154. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74-59 Approved: 5/14-15/74 



ERLC 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROJECT ^SERVICE TRAINING IN DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 



Training in the use of developmental therapy with severely emotionally disturbed and autistic 
children In public school classrooms. 



tQFQCt QUdiCtKC Approved by JORP for teachers of autistic and severely emotionally disturbed children. 



dC$tfiptlOn This program offers training In the University of Georgia/Rutland Center Developmental Therapy 

curriculum for autistic and emotionally disturbed children that 1s based on Identified normal 
sodal-emotlonal milestones of development. (For an outline of this curriculum, see the Rutland Center descrip- 
tion 1n this catalog.) Teachers are trained to use the sequence of developmental objectives In selecting materials 
and activities for the classroom. Content of the training includes basic skills for working with children at any 
stage of development, advanced skills In use of group processes with older children, verbal and Interpersonal 
skills, use of classroom structure for management of behavior, procedures for designing and scheduling complete 
programs, and assessment of social-emotional development of children. In addition, clear roles and techniques for 
teachers, aides, and support personnel are specified. 



eUldenCe Of SffSCtiUtnBSS Data indicate that teachers participating in this training program can obtain 

1 " at least a passing level of proficiency In classroom skills with 30 contact 

hours of training. In addition, teachers obtain knowledge of Developmental Therapy principles and attain accuracy 
in assessing social-emotional development of autistic and severely emotionally disturbed children. 



imnhmpntfltinn ff>flUfff>ft]£flt£ Agencies interested In receiving Inservlce training are asked to use 
impiWUCIHUUVn fClfUlfCIIICIIU ^ Oevelopmental Tnerapy curr i C ulum; seek appropriate malnstreamlng 

placements: provide ■- minimum of one coordinator, two teachers, and two support personnel; provide released time 
for all personnel f r training; and Include parents and mainstream teachers in the treatment process. Training Is 



person 

also available to individuals at the project site. 



financial feauirementS A minimum of five days of released time must be provided for all participants. 
jiifUiiiiui itijuiitiiitiit? Each teach - ng team shQuld have a bas1c set of training materials (two books) 

at $22. Each agency should provide a complete set of training materials (seven books) at $105. 



££fl!f£f!£ auailabli Services provided by the project staff include assessment of training needs, design of 
wv,w mvwhmm.v an instructional sequence, and Implementation of training. Awareness materials are 
available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site by appointment. Project staff are available to attend 
a limited number of out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training Is conducted at project 
site and/or adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



ERLC 



rnntnet Mary M. Wood or Carolyn Combs, Co-Directors; Oevelopmental Therapy Institute; University of 
lUIUUtl Borgia; 570 Werhold Hall ; Athens, GA 30602. (404) 542-1685. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH and Local 



JDRP No. 81-19 



Approved: 7/23/81 
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PROJECT imnsm FADING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM (IRIP) 



A program for stiff development of elementary school teach Intended to upgrade reading 
teaching skills. * 



target audience Approved by JDRP for elementary school teachers serving children 1n grades K-8. 



description IRIP alms to raise elementary school reading achievement by upgrading teacher skills 1n 

reading Instruction. One teacher from each participating school serves as a reading resource 
teacher. IRIP provides this teacher with 30 hours of training 1n essential theories and methods of teaching 
reading. The reading resource teacher then returns to school to conduct 30 hours of inservlce training sessions 
for the school's other classroom teachers. Staffing Includes school reading resource teacher(s) and classroom 
teachers, and may Include a dtywide or district coordinator. 

Currently, 21 teacher-training units written especially for IRIP are used 1n the 30-hour preservlce for reading 
resource teachers and the 30-hour Inservlce for classroom teachers. These units are: Self-Assessment, Test 
Data Interpretation, Continuous Progress-Mastery Learning Program, Grouping for Instruction, Directed Reading 
Lesson, Word Attack (Sight Vocabulary), Word Attack (Phonics), Word Attack (Structural Analysis), Comprehension 
(Vocabulary Development^, Comprehension (Literal), Comprehension (Interpretation), Comprehension (Critical Read- 
ing), Study Skills (Parts One and Two), Literature Program, Oral Reading Development, Content Area Reading, Audio- 
Visual Resources, Teaching Reading to Speakers of Non-Standard English, Reading and the Non-English Speaker, and 
Home-School Partnership. 



evidence of effectiveness An Inventory of Teacher Knowledge of Reading was administered to parti- 
cipating teachers. Pre- and posttesting with a norm-referenced test was 
used to measure student performance. The project was validated over a four-year period in 207 sites. Approx- 
imately 7,000 teachers and 250,000 learners were involved. 



impleiftentQtlOfl reQUirementS IRIP can be implemented 1n schools of any size having any organization 

' pattern (K-8, K-3, K-4, 6-8, 7-8) or any instructional philosophy 

(graded/nongraded/indlvidually guided). Involvement of total staff (administrative, teaching, paraprofesslonal) 
Is recommended; however, IRIP can be Implemented in phases (primary/lntermedi ate/upper teachers). 



financial requirements Cost depends on the number of reading resource teachers freed from classroom 

responsibilities to conduct inservlce training and on the type of reproduction 

used for teacher-training units. 



services available 

Awareness materials are available at no charge. Visitors are welcome at project site 
by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings 

(costs to be negotiated). Training Is provided at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training Is 

also conducted at adopter sites (costs to be negotiated). 



COtitaCt Carlta A. Chapman, Director; Bureau of Reading Services; Chicago Board of Education; 
228 N. LaSalle St.; Chicago, IL 60601. (312) 641-4059. 



Developmental Funding: Chicago Board of Education 



JDRP No. 74-27 Approved: 4/29/74 
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PROIFCT PILOT PROJECT UTILIZING SU^ORTIVE PERSONNEL USING BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION TECHNIQUES WITH 
rnU ' lVrl ARTICULATORY DISORDERED CHILDREN 

A model for expanding speech therapy delivery through training of paraprofesslonals as 
communication aides. 



tQTQBt QUdtCnCC Approved by JDRP for speech clinicians and administrators. 



description 



soeech clinician. The professional clinicians train the aides, perform all diagnostic testing, determine pre- 
S?ions Vnl make 111 therapy decisions. If the problem 1s mild, such as simple lisping, sound distortion, or 
vision, ihe chUd 1s turned o^er to an aide. Aides work with 9-14 students for 20-30 minutes each. 

Initial aide training takes two days followed by a week of work with a clinician. The aides handle an average of 
70 students per year. 

Before the project began, 1t cost about $120 to give each student the speech assistance he or she needed. ^The use 
ofaiLs has c2? th1s figure in half. Formerly, clinicians spent 85% of their time 1n group speech sessions and 
only 15% ^individual therapy sessions. Two Jears after the project started, these figures were almost reversed 
with 83% of the treatment 1n individual therapy and 17% in group. 



The basic aim 1s to release clinicians from minor problems so that they are able to spend more 
time with children with severe speech difficulties. Communication aides are hired and trained 
irams with K-12 children with minor articulation problems under the direct supervision or a 



Pltidpnte Of etfeCtiMneSS Data show that children with minor problems can correct a sound In f*9ht 
CUIUtllU; VJ ^ s ^ 96%-correct criterion (McDonald Screening DEEP Test of Articulation, 

1Q71 72^ After one year of operation, 46% of the moderately disordered children 1n the project were dismissed 
frZ Iherapy. In the previous year, only 23% had been considered eligible for release from the program. 



imnlotnontntinn rPfllfirPftlPfffe Hiring, training, inservice, and scheduling of communication aides 
implementation reqUirWIIWlt* » equ1 9. approx1m * tely one montn for speech clinicians. No special 

facilities are required. 



financial rpnilirpmPntS Approximated $5,500 per communlCuMon aide. This figure Includes training, 
JinanCiai r^UirVUmn* ^ mateMals for 70 children. Commercial as well as locally prepared 

materials and record-keeping forms may be used. 



corturo* mtailflhfo Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime. Training 
SerVlCeS QWllUDl* ^^S^™ 1 ? ne project s1t e (costs to be arranged). Training 1s conducted out of 
state (costs to be arranged). Project staff can attend out-of-state conferences. 



tnntfltt Kenneth D. Barker, Supervisor; - Mnlcal Speech Services; Area Education Agency #16; 509 Melrose 
COntOCl ct.; Burlington. IA 52601-1998. (319) 753-6561. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III ODRP No. 74-117 Approved: 12/6/74 
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PROJECT PRWECT MANAGEMENT BASIC PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 

A skill-building training program designe-' to Increase skills and knowledge across four phases 
of project management: planning, preparation, operational control, and termination* 



iQTQtt QUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for school personnel with present or expected responsibility for 

planning and managing projects. This program has proved useful to State Department of 
Education staff, Intermediate Service Agency staff, and all levels of school district personnel, but no evidence 
of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel, 

dCSCriptiOn Project Management Basic Principles and Techniques 1s a training product that teaches school 

district staffs to manage educational projects so as to assure attainment of project objectives 
within time, cost, and performance constraints. Specific areas covered by the product are: defining the project 
goals, developing the project work breakdown and work-flow diagram, preparing time estimates, estimating and 
scheduling resources, developing the project budget, planning project start-up, developing a project Information 
system and a procedures handbook, monitoring project operations, project problem solving through management 
action, implementing changes in project operations, *nd developing a project termination plan. 

For each lesson, the trainee may view fUmstrips, read, listen to tapes, or perform a combination of these 
activities. The product provides a mixture of Individual and group activities. Each lesson can be easily . 
modified to apply to a wide range of school district projects or program activltlts* The self-contained 
material requires no special training for Its use, although a structured training session with a knowledgeable 
leader 1s recommended. Lessons are grouped Into four phases according to the life span of a project and usually 
are studied sequentially. The material 1s quite flexible and adaptable to varied school district training 
patterns. 



CUidCriCC Of CffeCtiVCnCSS Work sample data (proposal /plans) from one large urban school district and 

five "single state" school districts were evaluated by three experts using 
a project-developed Work Sample Criteria Instrument before and after exposure to Project Management Basic Princi- 
ples. There was an Increase of 68% 1n the group mean scores from the large urban district and an Increase of 110% 
1n the group mean scores from the five "single state" districts. 



implementation requirements a timing workshop is recommended. 



financial te(\UirementS Notebooks (one set per user), $27.50. 



SerViCeS available Awareness materials are available at no charge. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff can attend out-of-state awareness conferences (expenses must be paid). 
Training 1s conducted out of state (expenses must be paid). 



COntaCt Dr - Jonn A - McAdams; Project Management; 15 E. Seventh Ave.; P1ne H1U, NJ 08021, 
(609) 783-5300. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education 



JDRP No. 75-44 Approved: 5/14/75 
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PROJECT SIGMA: s y stem for Individually Guiding Mastery Attainment 

A program guiding preservlce teachers 1n their mastery of specified sets of teaching skills 
sequenced to form a developmental pattern. 



tQTQCt QUdlCnCC Approved by ODRP as a preservlce elementary program. This program has been used 1n 

other settings as Inservice for elementary teachers and as preservice and 1nserv1ce for 
secondary teachers, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel, 



u6$CriptJ0fl The SIGMA program develops basic teaching skills 1n seven broad-based strands: learning 

management (behavioral objectives, diagnosis, transfer, reinforcement, motivation, retention); 




as a system of competency-based Instructional modules (learning packages). The modular system 1s self-paced and 
Individualized, requiring knowledge to be acquired, skill to be demonstrated, and consequences or changes 1n 
pupil behavior to be evaluated. It allows considerable flexibility 1n the way 1n which students are programmed. 
In an Individualized Study Center, SIGMA Instructors work with students individually and 1n groups on the basic 
teaching skills as outlined by behavioral objectives 1n the modules. Instructors are also responsible for on- 
site supervision and evaluation of student teachers' performances 1n regular school classrooms. 

Key Elements: use of modules that Include behavioral objectives, prerequisites, preassessment, learning alter- 
natives, postassessment, and remediation; Individualized Study Center for group Interaction, individual study, 
and material storage; availability of Instructors to facilitate student learning; and use of the program evalua- 
tion system necessary for ongoing revision and regeneration. 



6Uldtn(X Of efleCtiUeneSS Compared with a control group of elementary student teachers 1n a 1976 

9 99 evaluation, recipients of SIGMA training showed large gains 1n knowledge 

of teaching skills, verbal Interaction with children, and amount of individualized Instruction provided. Ele- 
mentary school children rated the performance of SIGMA student teachers much higher. 



imalementation reaUiretnentS The SIGMA method may be adopted by a single Instructor or by a 
jjfipiciiJtmuMuii i*ifwii*m*u»* ^ Qf 1nstpuctors# Materials for student use must be duplicated, 

and all Instructional support materials must be housed 1n a resource center. Training may be required 1n writing 
Instructional objectives; writing or revising competency-based curricula and materials; evaluating students on 
knowledge, performance, or consequence objectives; managing competency-based programs; 1n the role of the In- 
structor; and/or 1n program evaluation and regeneration. 



financial feQUirementS A wide variety of commercially available materials related to teacher 

training is used. These materials constitute the majority of the 
learning alternatives referenced in Instructional modules, A complete set of 31 modules 1s made available for 
duplication (at cost) to adopter following training. Audiovisual equipment required 1s that generally found 1n 
most classrooms. 



SetUICeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be 
paid by the adopter). Training is provided at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Follow-up to 
provide aid 1n Implementation and evaluation 1s available at adopter sites. 



mntClf t Thomas Nagel , Professor of Education; College of Education; San Diego State University; 
tUIIUifrt sw Q1ego ^ a 92182 _ D415 , (714) 265-6544, 



Developmental Funding: USQE Teacher Corps 



JDRP No, 79-17 Approved: 5/8/79 
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SECTION B-9: RKADXK/LABGOAGE ARTS /MATHEMATICS /WRITING* 



AIRS: Andover's Individualized Reading System — Massachusetts B-9. 5 

BASIC: Basic Adaptable Skills for the Individual Child — Minnesota B-9. 6 

BASIC SKILLS IN READING (BASK) — New Hampshire B-9. 7 

BOULDER VALLEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOLLOW THROUGH — Colorado B-9. 8 

CAMBRIDGE FOLLOW THROUGH — Massachusetts B-9. 9 

CATCH UP - KEEP UP — Arizona B-9. 10 

a CHANCE FOR EVERY CHILD — Michigan B-9. 11 

CHAPTER I READING, GRADES 2-6 (formerly Title I Reading, Grades 2-6) — Iowa . . . .B-9. 12 

CHEROKEE FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model — North Carolina B-9. 13 

CLASSROOM INTERVENTION: Individualized Basic Skill Reading Program — Washington . .B-9. 14 

a CLASSROOM TEAM APPROACH (formerly Personalized Instruction: A Classroom 

Team Approach) — Colorado B-9. 15 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL 6 BRONX FOLLOW THROUGH — New York B-9. 16 

project CONQUEST — Illinois B-9. 17 

CRITERION READING INSTRUCTION PROJECT (CRIP) — New Jersey B-9. 18 

DAYTON DIRECT INSTRUCTION FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER — Ohio B-9. 19 

DISCOVERY THROUGH READING — Michigan B-9. 20 

project DPI — California B-9. 21 

EARLY CHILDHOOD PREVENTIVE CURRICULUM (ECPC) — Florida B-9. 22 

EAST LAS VEGAS FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model — New Mexico B-9. 23 

the ELECTRIC COMPANY — New York B-9. 24 

ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM (ETC) — Massachusetts B-9. 25 

EVERY STUDENT EVERY DAY — Louisiana B-9. 26 

FLINT FOLLOW THROUGH DIRECT INSTRUCTION RESOURCE CENTER — Michigan B-9. 27 

FLIPPIN FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model — Arkansas B-9. 28 

■GAMES CHILDREN PLAY..." — ATLANTA FOLLOW THROUGH/INTERDEPENDENT LEARNING MODEL 

— Georgia B-9. 29 

the GLASSBORO RIGHT-TO-READ PROJECT — New Jersey B-9. 30 

■GO METRIC": A Supplemental Low-Cost Metric Curriculum — Oklahoma B-9. 31 

GULFPORT FOLLOW THROUGH: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) — Mississippi. . . .B-9. 32 

HAWAII FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT — Hawaii ♦ . . . . B-9. 33 

HIGHER HORIZONS 100 — Connecticut B-9. 34 

IMPROVEMENT OF BASIC READING SKILLS — Alabama B-9. 35 

IMPROVING ACHIEVEMENT (READING) THROUGH USE OF TEACHERS AND TEACHER AIDES — Utah. .B-9. 36 

INDIVIDUALIZED COMPUTER ASSISTED REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM (I CARE) — Pennsylvania .B-9. 37 

♦See Sectional Cross-Ref erence Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 
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IRIT: Intensive Reading Instructional Teams— Connecticut • • • . . • . . • • . • .B-9.38 

LEARNING TO READ BY READING — California B-9.39 

LEFLORE COUNTY (MISSISSIPPI) FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER ~ Mississippi B-9.40 

MARC; Multisensory Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum — Florida .B-9.41 

MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAM (MAP) — Pennsylvania .B-9.42 

MATTESON FOUR-DIMENSIONAL READING PROGRAM — Illinois B-9.43 

McCORMICK COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) — South 

Carolina ... .B-9.44 

MOUNT VERNON TV READING AND COMMUNICATION ~ New York B-9.45 

NICHOLS AVENUE FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model — District of Columbia. .B-9.46 

PEGASUS: Personalized Educational Growth and Achievement with Selective 

Utilization of Staff — Illinois B-9.47 

PHILADELPHIA FOLLOW THROUGH BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS RESOURCE CENTER (BARC) 

— Pennsylvania B-9.48 

PICKENS COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) — Georgia. • .B-9.49 

PLATTSBURGH FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM — New York B-9.50 

POCATELLO FOLLOW THROUGH: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) — Idaho . ; . . . .B-9.51 

project PRIDE: Professional Reading Instruction with Desirable Effects 

— Pennsylvania B-9.52 

PRIOR: PReschool and Improvement Of Reading — Colorado » • • • .B-9.53 

PROGRAMED TUTORIAL READING ~ Utah B-9.54 

PSYCHOMOTOR LEARNINGS FOR ACADEMIC YIELDS (Project PLAY) — Virginia B-9.55 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 33 MANHATTAN FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT: A Child Development Approach 

— New York B-9.56 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 92 MANHATTAN FOLLOW THROUGH — New York B-9.57 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 137 BROOKLYN FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model — New York. .B-9.53 

RANDOLPH COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM — West Virginia B-9.59 

READING ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAM (RAP) — Pennsylvania B-9.60 

project READING IMPROVEMENT — North Carolina B-9.61 

READING — INDIVIDUALIZED REMEDIAL LABORATORIES /MATH — INDIVIDUALIZED 

REMEDIATION — Georgia B-9.62 

READING INSTRUCTION AND PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES (RIPPS) — Rhode Island B-9.63 

project READ-WRITE — New Jersey B-9.64 

the RESPONSIVE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM (RECEP) — North Carolina B-9.65 

SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model — California. . .B-9.66 

SEAPORT: Student Education Assuring Positive Organized Reading Techniques 

— Rhode Island B-9.67 

STRATEGIES IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION — Wisconsin B-9.68 

STUDENT TEAM LEARNING: Intergroup Relations — Maryland B-9.69 

STUDENT TEAMS-ACHIEVEMENT DIVISIONS (STAD): Language Arts — Maryland B-9.70 

a SYSTEMS APPROACH TO INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION (SAII) — Oregon B-9.71 

TEAM ORIENTED CORRECTIVE READING (TOCR) — Kansas B-9.72 

TITLE I COMPENSATORY MATHEMATICS PROGRAM — Iowa B-9.73 

TITLE I COMPENSATORY READING PROGRAM — Iowa B-9.74 

TITLE I MATHEMATICS COMPUTER ASSISTED INSTRUCTION (CAI) — Louisiana B-9.75 

m 

8-9.2 



PROJECT UMDmSTMIDt Arlington 1 * TitU I Program —Massachusetts . . . • . . .- . r ••-•►1« r 

UPSTAIRS SCHCX)L — Oregon .B-9.77 

UVALDE FOLLOW THROUGH : A Direct Instruction Model — Texas B-9.78 

WEST HILLS FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT (formerly New Haven Follow Through) .b-9.79 
— Connecticut 

WILLIAMSBURG COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model — South Carolina . .B-9.80 
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PROJECT AIRS: Dover's Individualized Reading System 



A diagnostic/prescriptive reading program designed to teach basic skills and foster enjoyment 
of literature* 



target audience Approved by OORP for students of all abilities, grades 1-6. 



description Andover's Individualized Reading System (AIRS) was develooed to provide quality education by 

promoting: consistency of curricula throughout the system; competence 1n teachlrg skills; 
enjoyment of literature by students; and significant growth 1n reading scores. 

AIRS basic skills for grades 1-6 are defined by a comprehensive set of behavioral objectives to which all 
Instructional activities, materials, and tests are keyed. Reading Instruction is teacher-directed in grades 1 
and 2, where lesson plans are correlated to the Economy Company's Keys to Reading texts, which build a strong 
phonetic base. To this program AIRS adds handwriting lessons, dictations, spelling, sight word study, and 
criterion-referenced posttests. AIRS also provides skill books for teaching comprehension and word meaning to 
students 1n grades 1-6 and structural skills 1n grades 2-6. Each booklet contains lesson(s), follow-up(s), 
reinforcement practices, and a posttest. Students spend a portion of their reading time using Individualized 
reading and literature books. Student achievement at all levels 1s monitored using criterion-referenced tests 1n 
phonics, structural skills, word recognition, comprehension, and word meaning. Progress throughout the program 1s 
outlined by continuums for each grade level. Records are kept for groups and Individuals. Since Its approval by 
OORP, additional components have been developed to make AIRS a total language arts program. They Include grammar, 
spelling, capitalization/punctuation, and grammar/word usage. Students spend 10-12 hours a week on the total 
language arts program. 



CVldBntB Of effeCtiVeneSS When AIRS was introduced in the Andover Schools in 1972, students 1n grades 

1-6 performed at or slightly above the 50th percentile in reading compre- 
hension. For the past five years, students have performed decidedly above the 50th percentile. In 1981 the mean 
scores of students 1n grades 1-11 were at the 91st percentile or above, as measured by ETS, while mean scores of 
students 1n grades 2, 4, 6, 8, and 9 were 95 or higher. 



M)pl£ni£ntQtlOn teOUltementS Three days of Inservice workshops at adopter sites for teachers and 

■ " supervisors are recommended. Program is designed to be used by an 

entire system as a total language arts program or by a single school. Individual AIRS components, such as compre- 
hension, may be adopted to supplement an existing program. A complete set of materials for each component adopted 
Is needed. 



finQnCIQl TeQUifementS Teacher's Manuals (four at lower levels), $5.50 - $11.50 each. Pupils' Lesson 
1 * Unit (nonconsumable), $150 - $547 for 15. Consumable tests, $6 - $18 per set. 

Consumable record-keeping materials, $2 for 35. Individualized Reading, one year, approximately $13.75 plus trade 
books. Phonics, Individualized Reading, and Comprehension programs use commercially available publications: 
basal for grades 1 and 2, trade books for grades 1-6, and skill booklets for reinforcement. 



SetUiCtS aitailable Visitors are welcome by appointment. Exemplary project staff assists in program 

planning and conducts workshops that include presentations and demonstrations for 
each component being Implemented. Follow-up consultations by project staff: average of three visits, length 
determined by size of adoption. Awareness materials and teacher guides provided for trainees prior to workshop 
sessions. Financial arrangements must be made* 



COntflCt 6ap y B * Chadwell, Director, or Theresa G. Murphy, Executive Olrector; Andover Public Schools; 
v 1 M Shawsheen School : Andover, MA 01810. (617) 470-1700, ext. 313. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III and Local JORP No. 74-25 Approved: 4/29/74 
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BASIC: Basic Adaptable Skills for the Individual Child 

Four separate but Interrelated programs consisting of highly structured, sequential, Individ- 
ualized curricula 1n readiness, mathematics, and reading. 



target audience 



the Panel* 



Approved by JDRP for qrades K-4. This proqram has been used In other settings with 
grades 5 and 6, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by 



description 



Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) curricula were developed at the University of 
Pittsburgh's Learning Research and Development Center. The IPI program was designed to meet 
the individual developmental needs of young children 1n the following basic areas: Primary Education Program and 
Perceptual Skills, which emphasizes prereadlng and math objectives 1n a hierarchical order for preschool, kinder- 
garten, and specia l education students 1nquant1f 1cat1 on, ^ as «1f 1cat1on,j-^ 

readlr 
subtractl 
and 

Each BASIC component emphasizes student-management skills, positive reinforcement, continuous testing, accurate 
and well-defined record keeping, and parent Involvement. The curriculum 1s characterized by five critical ele- 
ments: structured curricula for each content area comprised of a series of behavioral objectives arranged In a 
hierarchical order by unit and level; an assessment system comprised of criterion-referenced tests matched to 
curriculum objectives; a management system designed to provide Individual programs and learning experiences; 
Individualized Instructional materials, sponsor-developed commercial resources, and teacher-constructed materials; 
and a monitoring and record-keeping system depicting the location and mastery level of each student 1n each area. 




evidence of effectiveness 



Participation 1n BASIC results 1n Increased levels of achievement 1n 
reading and math. 



implementation requirements 



The decision to replicate any part of BASIC should be jointly 
shared by administrators, teachers, and parents. Teachers are 
trained in Implementation and monitoring. The Resource Center assists with preservlce training and 
training and provides continued assistance for the first two years. Special emphasis 1s placed on the Individual 
school's management needs and evaluation. 



financial teOUirementS Cost of replication varies with school size, degree of Implementation, and 
' " equipment already available. 



SerOiCeS QVQilQble A Follow Through Resouce Center. 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. A slide-tape and videotapes are available on loan. Visitors are 
Se« by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness ^ftlng^costs^to^be^nego- 
tlated). Training 1s provided at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs), 
adopter site. Follow-up technical assistance 1s available to adopters. 



Training 1s also conducted at 



9 
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COntOCt Katny Haug » Resource Center Coordinator; Sibley School; Montevideo, MN 56265. (612) 269-6471, 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 



JORP No. 77-149 Approved: 9/9/77 
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BASIC SKILLS IN READING (BASK) 

An exemplary project providing special instruction in the basic skills necessary for reading 
success. 



tQFQCt OUdlCHCC Approved by JDRP for readers grades 1-3 scoring below the 40th percentile on the Gates- 

* MacGlnitie Reading Survey. This program has been used 1n other settings with grades 

4-6, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dCSCTIDtiOn BASK 1s an adoptable/adaptable program that can be used 1n several ways to upgrade reading 

■ skills. Target pupils are remedial. It 1s a pull-out project, using a criterion-referenced 

format and Including Individualized diagnosis, prescription, and instruction. The BASK curriculum is targeted 
to basic reading skills -- readiness, phonics, structural analysis, comprehension, and study reference skills. 
Each child 1n the program receives 150 minutes of Instruction weekly (30 minutes dally), working in small groups 
or on a one-to-one basis. The heart of the project is the Individualized small -group Instruction given dally. 
Frequent diagnosis and flexible prescriptive teaching ensure pupils' experience of success. Computerized 
information retrieval is used for diagnosis, prescription, and record keeping. The computer processes progress 
reports for parents and school staff. The project is also designed for manual record keeping and data processing. 



evidence Of efleCtWeneSS The Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, 1976 edition, has been used for 

project evaluation. Since 1974, 76.7% of all participants reached or 

exceeded project goals. 



implementation teQUitetnentS Adopting district must make firm commitment to the use of BASK, 

■ ■ provide necessary training, and assign supportive staff to concen- 

trate on the project. 



finQnCiQl feaUitementS Cost °f adoption varies with the number of persons trained, length of traln- 
' ■ 1ng required, project staff expenses for adopter-site training, adopter 

staff expenses for project-site training. Adopters must purchase training materials. Training manual (one per 
trainee), $15. A reading specialist trained at project site to train others at adopter site also needs a 
trainer's guide, $25, Adopter must purchase one set of tests, $25. A cost analysis sheet 1s available. 



SetPlCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (expenses must 
be paid). Training (two or more days) 1s provided at project site (adopter pays its own expenses and purchases 
training materials). Training 1s also conducted at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 



COflfflCt Mary C. Freltas, Coordinator; ECIA Chapter I Office; 49 Ashland Street, Manchester, NH 03104. 
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Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title I 
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JDRP No. 75-68 Approved: 9/11/75 



PROJECT mim VAUEY PUBLIC SCH00LS FOLLOW THROUGH 

A program Intended to build a strong foundation for success 1n school among children from 
low-income families. 



tar0Ct QUdiCnCt Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



dtStTIDtiOn The Boulder Valley Follow Through program 1s based on the Bank Street College model. Its 

r purpose 1s to provide extra support 1n grades K-3 for low-Income children and their families 

1n order to build a strong foundation for learning and school success. 

The classrooms are activity-oriented, with Individualized programs 1n which children are encouraged to be self- 
directed learners. Each classroom 1s organized Into learning areas, such as language, math, science, art, and 
blocks. In addition to their dally work 1n reading, writing, and math, and activities In science, art, and 
blockbulldlng, children often cook (with supervision), take field trips, and do woodworking. Children trans- 
form everyday experiences Into symbols through printing, drawing, and writing. Although all children may read 
or write at the same time, the work varies from child to child. 

The program provides health, nutrition, and psychological services to participating children who are eligible 
for certain medical and dental benefits. Two Follow Through nurses make home visits and cooperate with other 
staff members to help families meet children's health needs. 

The oroaram offers a variety of social activities, educational opportunities, and workshops to parents. Parents 
are enc2"aged t! I visit classes and to volunteer In classrooms whenever possible. The program's Policy Advisory 
Council participates In staff selection, budget and proposal planning, and curriculum development. 



evident* Of effettiVttWSS Follow Through children performed at or beyond their anticipated level 1n 
*viu*m* vj pead1ng voca bulary and comprehension, language expression, and math concepts 

on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills and Short Form Test of Academic Aptitude. From 11% to 21% of Follow 
Through students scored above their expected levels. Project students equalled or exceeded the average scores 
of children of similar academic aptitude, age, grade, and sex. 

imalemetttatiOn reailirementS This program can be replicated with children within a wide range of 
IffffJirifJCmUHUJI ICIfUlltifitJit? ab1l1tv levels whose backgrounds may Include a number of high-risk 

factors The number of children per class 1s comparable In the Follow Through and the regular elementary classes. 

A willingness to learn a new approach to instruction 1s the critical teacher factor In this program. The essential 

Components of the program are: 'staff development for all staff; a full-time teacher aide for each classroom; and 

materials for Individualizing instruction. 



financial requirements 



This project 1s planned at an Initial cost of $625 per child, and a continuing 
cost of $590 annually per child. Personnel Includes a full-time teacher for 
each kindergarten section and a full-time teacher aide for each ^J™'^ 1ncludeS a Staff 

developer who supports teachers and aides and provides on-going staff development activities, 
are important to successful program operation. 



Support services 



SeraiCeS aWUable A Follow Through Resource Center 



A brochure describing the program 1s available upon request. Visitors are welcome at the project site anytime 
by appol ntment? A si 1 de show descrl b1 ng the program 1s available on loan (borrower must pay postage and insurance 
, A^ooklet. B ockbullding: Some Practical Suggestions for Teachers , 1s available for $3 per copy. 



ERLC 



fnntntt Carolyn Topping, Olrector; Boulder Valley Public Schools Follow Through; P.O. Box 9011; Boulder, 
lUIUUfrt CQ 803()U (303) 447_ 1010> ext# 407. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 
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PROJECT CAHBRIDGE F0LL0W throuqh 

Reading, language, and math for children from low-Income families. 



tOFQCt aUditllCt Approved by JORP for grades K-3. 



dfSCrfPtiO/1 The Cambridge Follow Through Program offers a child-centered curriculum based on elements 

' of the Bank Street College approach to Follow Through, The learning experiences which pro- 

mote skills 1n reading, writing, number work, social studies, arts, and science are presented as an Integrated 
curriculum. Classroom activities are based on experiences that have practical meaning for the children, and 
children are encouraged to learn from each other. Each classroom 1s staffed by a teacher and a paraprofesslonal , 
usually a parent. 

Comprehensive Services, an Important part of Cambridge Follow Through, are provided for each classroom by an 
interdisciplinary team composed of the teacher, the paraprofesslonal , a staff developer, a parent liaison, a 
health worker, and a psychologist or social worker. Working together, this team develops a planning and assess- 
ment process to support each child and family. Staff development 1s offered to all staff. A career development 
and training program for paraprofesslonals Includes coursework which may be applied to the completion of an 
Associate's or Bachelors' s Degree. Parents are encouraged to volunteer 1n the classroom and to take an active 
part 1n the decisions that affect their children's education. 



CijidCnCC Of ttfettiUtntSS Comparisons made between Follow Through children and the national norm 

9 99 group on Stanford Achievement Test reading scores at third grade revealed 

that a smaller than expected proportion of Follow Through children performed more than one year below grade 
level for four of five cohorts. Further evidence of proqram success 1s found 1n a longitudinal study 1n which 
children with at least two years of exposure to the program had scores roughly equivalent to those of the 
national norm group despite the relative economic disadvantage of the Follow Through sample. 

imoltmtntation reauiretnetttS The successful development of a program would need to Involve adequate 
ifiipiFiiitiifrUMVfi i*ifun*fii*M»# staffing for the classroom, provision for staff development, and support 
for Instructional staff. At' a minimum the adoption should span grades K-3, but could represent a program within a 
school. The community should have the capacity to create the Interdisciplinary team, drawing on, for example, 
existing health and social services organizations. Parental support and participation are vital to successful Im- 
plementation. 



financial TeaUirementS Staffing could be represented by existing staff who express an Interest 1n the 
" ™ developmental -Interaction model. Most of the classroom materials could be 

purchased out of the school district per pupil allocation for supplies. 



SefUICeS available A Follow Through Resource Center. 

The CambMdqe Follow Through Program has compiled an annotated bibliography of awareness materials. This bibli- 
ography 1s available upon request. The materials listed 1n the bibliography are available at cost which covers 
postage and duplication. Training and support services are available at cost. The Cambridge Follow Through 
Program welcomes visitations. Requests should be made 1n writing to the program director. 



mntflft Joseph Petner, Director; Cambridge Follow Through; Cambridge School District; 159 Thorndlke St. 
tUIUUVl Cambr1dge> HA 02141. (617) 498-9231. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 
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PROJECT CATCH up " KEEP UP 

A remedial reading program and Inservlce teacher training. 



tQfOCt OUdlBnCB Approved by JDRP for students In grades 5-8 who are reading two or more years below 

" ■•'V gpade level# This p r0 g ram has been used In other settings with students In grades K-4 

and 9-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dtSCflDtion Tne 9 oal of tn1s P r °O ec t is to raise the reading level of children who read below their grade 

r level -- one month growth for each month In the program. Children who score two or more 

years below grade level on the Gates-MacGlnltle reading test receive Instruction In small groups from reading 
specialists In the reading lab and/or In the classroom* Reading specialists spend at least 50 percent of their 
instructional time working In the special reading lab* The rest Is spent working with target children In their 
regular classrooms In concert with classroom teachers to provide Inservlce teacher training. Students meet with 
the reading specialist for 20-50 minutes four days each week and remain In the program for at least one semester. 
Instruction In reading 1s Individualized for each student using the Flowing Wells Reading Support System, which 
carefully diagnoses a student's reading deficits, provides prescriptive activities, and Includes an evaluation 
procedure to determine the student's progress. The reading labs serve as locations for specialized Instruction, 
as well as reading materials resource centers for teachers. The reading specialists offer demonstrations, work- 
shops, and seminars for teachers and provide creative reading materials such as board games, posters, audiotapes, 
and self-paced exercises for loan to students, teachers, and parents. The reading labs are decorated 1n lively 
and Interesting fashion with unique niches and, private retreats to enhance the appeal of reading. Students are 
evaluated on an ongoing basis using the Flowing Wells Reading Support System; a current record of student growth 
In reading skills Is thus readily at hand for the reading specialist and classroom teacher. Gates-MacGlnltle 
standardized reading tests are administered three times per year as a means of determining normative growth. 



evidence of effectiveness 



In 1974, Gates-MacGlnltie reading scores collected during 1973-74 from 
students in grades 5-8 enrolled in Title I funded schools were submitted 
to JDRP. Data analysis Indicated that students who remained In the program for at least three months made 
significant gains in their reading level. From the beginning of the program, students have met or exceeded 
the program goal; at least 75% of the students gain one month In reading level for each month In the program. 



implementation requirements 



This program Involves the entire school system. It would be diffi- 
cult for a single teacher to adopt only a portion of It. Basic 
implementation requirements are: one highly qualified and motivated reading specialist for every 225 students; 
a separate comfortable work area for small reading groups; a reading management system; active support from 
top-level administrators; teachers willing to release children to attend labs and willing to work with reading 
specialists; Inservlce training for administrators and reading specialists; administration of evaluation forms 
before and after the program. 



financial requirements 

for reading specialists. 



Costs budgeted for the 1975-76 school year based on 225 students In the 
program were approximately $370 per student. Most of the cost Is salaries 
The Flowing Wells Reading Support System (RSS) is available for $30. 



services available 

costs). 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
by appointment.. Training Is provided at project site (adopter pays only Its own 
Training is also conducted at adopter sites (expenses and honorarium must be paid). 



Cf\nt (\ft James L. Neeley, Coordinator; Dissemination Project; Project Catch Up - Keep Up; Flowing Wells 
vviiiut* Sch00 ] s; 1444 W. Prince Rd.; Tucson, AZ 85705. (602) 887-1UM, ext. 232. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title I 



JDRP No. 74-120 Approved: 12/16/74 
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PROIECT 



A CHANCE FOR EVERY CHILD 

A diagnostic/prescriptive program for 
and monitored by consultants* 



jw-achievers carried out within the regular classroom 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for low-achieving students and their teachers 1n grades 1-6. This 
program has been used 1n other settings with students of average or above-average 
abilities, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dCSCtlDtWn A Chance For Every Child uses a team approach to solve the problems of low-achieving students 
• within the regular classroom. Reading specialists work with classroom teachers and principals 

to develop a sequential program for selected students. 

The project's unique success cycle 1s due to eight factors: the classroom teacher retains instructional respon- 
sibility; classroom teacher-consultant dialogue 1s continual; teacher managerial and Instructional skills are 
upgraded; the student 1s provided with instruction at his/her Individual level; high-Interest materials and 
student recognition are effective motivators; teacher and student attitudes change gradually; high morale is 
maintained for teachers and students; and achievement, self-confidence, and motivation continue to grow. 



CUldCnCB Of CfftCtlWtiCSS Student population 1s low-achieving, low-Income, and urban fringe. Alter- 
nate forms of the 6ates-MacG1nit1e Reading Test are used for pre- and post- 
testing. In the last three years, 52% of program students made gains of 1.6 or greater; 76% gained one year or 
more. 



implementation requirements 



Key personnel visit the demonstration site. Formal approval for 
adoption and statement of assistance must be signed by the super- 
intendent and the board of education. Potential adopter provides numerical evidence showing a need for the 
project, human resources capable of carrying it out, and financial resources to implement and continue the project 
for a, minimum of two years. Smallest adopting unit possible is one school. One reading consultant 1s required 
for every 10-12 teachers, who will monitor approximately 80 students. 



financial requirements 



Initial costs for materials and equipment vary from $500 to $3,000 per 
building. Pre- and posttesting costs average approximately 60tf per child. 
The largest single item 1n the budget is personnel. Minimum cost per building for project materials 1s $150. 



$erVite$ aVailQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (expenses must 
be paid). Training 1s provided at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training is also conducted at 
adopter site (expenses must be paid). Management and consultant manuals and follow-up consultant service are 
also available (costs to be negotiated). 



fQntnrt Kathryne 0. Sowinskl, Director; Title I; Van Oyke Public Schools; 22100 Federal; Warren, MI 
w 48089. (313) 757-3438 or 757-6600, ext. 316. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 



JDRP No. 76-89 Approved: 7/1/76 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROJECT CHAPTER 1 REA0ING » GRADES 26 ( fonwr ^ "tie I Reading. Grades 2-6) 

A diagnostic/prescript 1ve approach to the teaching of remedial reading through the use of a 
locally developed management system. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for students grades 2-6 residing 1n Identified Chapter I attendance 
centers and performing at or below the 40th percentile in reading. 



dtSCnOtiOtt Tne ma j° r 9 0al of the Fort Oodge ECIA Cna P ter 1 ( former ly ESEA Title I) reading project 1s to 
r provide individualized Instruction for tarqet students so that they may become competent, In- 

dependent readers. A management system developed by the Fort Oodge staff is the core of the program. It Is 
flexible enough to be adapted to any basal series and to the needs and philosophy of any adopting district. 
This system has five components. The Hierarchy of Skills is a listing of essential reading skills stated in 
behavioral terms, placed 1n sequential order, and divided into three levels of difficulty. The three skill 
strands within the hierarchy are decoding, language development, and comprehension. There are pre- and posttests 
for each skill. The Individual Student Record Form is a chart listing all of the skills 1n the hierarchy 1n 
condensed form. For each skill there 1s space for pre- and posttesting dates and teacher's comments. These 
forms become the children's individual educational plans and transfer with them 1f they leave the attendance 
center. Because Title I, now called Chapter I, has been in existence 1n Fort Oodge since 1965, there fs an 
abundance of teaching materials 1n each of the centers. These materials were coded to correspond to skills 1n 
the hierarchy and were described on file cards, which were placed 1n a Resource File. Suggestions for teaching 
specific skills and examples of student activities were also coded and placed 1n the file. Provisions have 
been made for staff members to continue to expand their own files with workable resources. The Parent Report 
Form, "From School House to Your House," 1s a nonthreatening progress report form to be used when conferences 
are not held. The Parent Handbook was developed as an idea book of activities for parents to use at home in 
everyday situations to build reading skills. It 1s distributed at Chapter I parent conferences. 

This uncomplicated structure allows a staff member to conduct comprehensive individual student diagnoses, to 
plan an appropriate program for students based on dlaqnoses and use of materials, supplies, and equipment coded 
to skills and available in the resource file, and to keep a record of students' progress using the individual 
student record form to communicate with classroom teachers, administrators, and parents. 



BOidBnCB Of BffBttiVCnCSS Pre/post scores from the Gates-MacG1n1tie Reading test Comprehension sub- 

' 99 test were examined over a three-year period (1975-78) using Model A of 

the USOE evaluation and reporting system. NCE gains ranged between 4.3 and 14.6 with the weighted average 8.6. 
(Approximately 7 NCEs are considered exemplary.) 



imnlPtUPntntinn reaUltementS Purchase of the three basic management system components 
IfifpitfutiituMvii i*ifMii*iiiiru»* Hierarchy of Skills, Individual Student Folder, and Resource 
File — is necessary. They can be adapted to the needs of a district regardless of staff size or caseload. 
Inservlce time with the Fort Dodge project director 1s required for staff to become familiar with the materials 
and to adapt them to their needs. The length of time depends on the size of the staff and the level of 
thorougnness they wish to achieve. 

finQnCtQl reaUlfementS The basic costs are salaries and fringe benefits. With the exception of 
9 " the management system developed by the Fort Oodge staff (approximately 

$29), no new materials are required. Per-pupil cost ranged from $351 to $439 for the three-year period. 



$en)iC€$ QUOiloble Costs (travel and per diem) must be met by the requesting district. Printed 

management system materials may be purchased by mail. 



entttntt Carol Johannsen, Chapter I Coordinator; or Earl 0. Berge, Superintendent of Schools; 330 First 
WIUUM Avenue North;. Fort Oodge, IA 50501. (ST5) 576-1161. 



ERLC 
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PROJECT CHER0KE£ FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Moo*l 

Reading, arithmetic, language, and Cherokee culture for Cherokee children. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



u£$t nptlOn Cherokee Follow Through 1s a planned learning program for Cherokee children beginning with a 

full-day kindergarten. It employs the DISTAR Instructional system in reading, arithmetic, 
and language, and focuses on Cherokee language and culture* When the children have finished the three OISTAR 
levels, they move Into the regular program of the school's upper elementary grades. In an effort to perpetuate 
the Cherokee language and crafts, children are given Instruction 1n language and folklore by a full-time Cherokee 
aide each week and then make pottery, baskets, beadwork, and flngerweavlng In the traditional ways* Fast learners 
1n groups of ten, slow learners 1n groups of five receive Instruction four periods a day* Teachers and aides 
are trained 1n the techniques of eliciting group response, error correction, reinforcement, and teaching to 
mastery. Criterion-referenced tests and dally data on the children make continuous progress planning possible* 

The decision by Cherokee parents 1n 1970 that the DISTAR materials were most suitable for their children Illus- 
trates the extent of parent involvement in the Follow Through program* The Policy Advisory Committee has hiring 
and firing power and participates 1n many administrative decisions* Parents are aides, tesUrs, and workers who 
visit other parents at home* 

A variety of health services is provided by the project* 



tOldtOtt Of BffCttWCnCSS Students at the end of the third grade performed significantly higher than 
' would be expected for low-income minority students on all areas tested and 

across six cohorts of children. Testing instruments were the MAT, CAT, and WRAT. Performance of six cohorts of 
Cherokee third-graders were within one-quarter standard deviation of the national norm in reading, and above the 
national norm 1n spelling, language, and arithmetic. 



inwlementfltion fBOUIFCtnCntS An adopting school would need to provide one or more paraprofesslonal 
iiiifH*ffit.ii»w»ivii ihjuiiviiivii^ tQ ass . st fl f||n . t1me teacher 1n eacn classroom* The classroom 

should be arranged for teaching 1n small groups. Direct Instruction 1s adaptable to any system from one classroom 
to an entire district* The program, however, holds Its greatest strength 1r continuity from the kindergarten 
through the third-grade levels. Training is available through the Direct Instruction Follow Through Model, College 
of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 97403, or through the publisher of DISTAR materials, Scientific 
Research Associates, Inc., 155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois* One v/al 1 trained person could train the 
staff of an entire project* 

finQntlQl ttOUiftmtntS Student and teacher materials are commercially available from Scientific 
' ■ Research Associates* Training arrangements can be made with them, also* The 

Direct Instruction Model at the University of Oregon should be contacted for contract training arrangements or 
consultant services* There should be no added expenditures for facilities or equipment and the expenses of 
currently used materials could be applied to the cost of DISTAR materials* 



SCTUiCiS QUQUQblC Awareness materials are available from the site and from the Direct Instruction 

Follow Through Model at the University of Oregon at no cost* Visitors are welcome 
at the project site by appointment. Consultant and training services are available through the Direct Instruction 
Model and through the DISTAR publishers, Scientific Research Associates. 



fAflfflft J- Edward Sharpe, Director; Cherokee Follow Through; Cherokee Elementary School; Cherokee, NC 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 
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PROJECT CLASSR00M INTERVENTI0N: Individualized Basic Skill Reading Program 

An individualized reading program increasing the basic skill reading-achievement levels of 
inner-city students ♦ 



tQfQ&t Qlttli&nte Approved by JDRP for pupils grades 1-6. Although developed for the disadvantaged 
twigv* uwwi*if»* student population, this program can be used 1n other settings for any comprehensive 
elementary school reading program, grades 1-6, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 
approved by the Panel* 

dteCrintinn Each student is individually assessed and placed on a level where he/she can function effec- 
uwuifiuvii tlvely with the curricular materials in use* The student's progress is continuously measured 
and his/her successes are Immediately reinforced. The program is conducted within the regular classroom, using 
any number of basal reading series. Classroom instruction is coordinated with supportive drill for remedial 
students in a separate "intervention" classroom. A teacher and an Instructional aide are responsible for program 
Individualization within each classroom. According to validators, this program provides teachers with an accurate 
assessment of each student's reading skills on a day-to-day basis. Curricular programs are coordinated across 
grade levels to eliminate student frustration as a result of changing Instructional strategies from one grade 
level to the next. The validators judged the program to be Inexpensive to implement and highly motivating for 
participating students because of its use of contracts and self-correctional procedures and its built-in success 
factors. 

The Classroom Intervention Project has three major objectives: attainment of a year's growth per year 1n regular 
inner-city classrooms; attainment of a .8 growth 1n reading per year with contained classes for the educable 
mentally retarded and learning language disabled; development and Implementation of an intervention-center class- 
room to provide supplementary reading services functionally related to each students regular reading program, so 
that underachievers acquire reading skills at a rate of 1.0 gain per year. 



tWdttltt Of tHtttlVtnt$$ Regular students more than doubled their average reading gain, averaging 

9 1.29 years' growth as shown by pre/posttest1ng with the Metropolitan 

Achievement Test. Similarly, 63.68% of 121 students gained a year's growth or more 1n reading. Special educa- 
tion students across two project years averaged 1.09 years' growth. The resource room, serving severely 
disadvantaged readers, produced 1.35 years' gain per student. 

imnlementatlOn reauifCtnCntS Any basal reading series can be converted from group into an 
flflfJlCIIICIUUtfVII IClfUf lenient individualized Instructional procedure. By May 1978, Individual 

contracts had been developed for nine major series. Adoption 1s easier for districts choosing a series for 
which Individualizing has been completed, but an adoption can be made for any reading series. For most school 
districts, the expense of support aide time is not available, so either cross-age peer tutors or community 
volunteers must be recruited to support the classroom teacher during the Individualized reading period. 

financial rCaUiremCntS Most of the curricular costs are first-year start-up expenses. Curricular 

" " material costs can run as high as $11.03 per student 1f no basal reading 

series are available. Aide time during reading costs $32.70 per student 1n Seattle. Program maintenance 
costs approximately $5 per student. 



StrUICBS aUQllablS Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome any time. Training 1s 

conducted out of state (exemplary project staff costs must be paid). Project 
staff can attend out-of-state conferences (expenses must be paid). 



COflillCt Wayne E - Foley, or Robert B. Hamilton; 520 N.E. Ravenna Blvd.; Seattle, WA 98115. 
tvii » (206) 587-4334. ~~ 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title III 
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PROJECT A CLASSR00M TEWJ| APPR0ACH (formerly PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION: A Classroom Team Approach) 
A classroom team approach to Improving language arts skills. 



tOFQCt QUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for pupils in grades 1-5 scoring in lowest quartlle 1n reading achleve- 
' menu This program has been used in other settings with grades 6-7, but no evidence of 

effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dCStritttiOtl A Classroom Team Approach is designed to provide an instructional model that will 

■ be successful 1n helping pupils improve their language arts skills. The program Includes 

reading and communication skills, language development, creative writing, and recreational reading. 

Specialists, working 1n a team relationship with cooperating classroom teachers and aides, devise and Implement 
Instructional activities that relate the pupils' characteristics and learning styles to the classroom teachers' 
existing curriculum. Pupils selected for the program are 1n the lowest quartlle 1n reading achievement. They 
are cross-age grouped in regular classrooms, with 24 Chapter I (formerly Title I) pupils served for a 60-80 minute 
language arts period. Each class is divided Into three or four subgroups of six to eight pupils; during the period, 
each subgroup receives 20 minutes of regular reading instruction from the participating classroom teacher, 20 
minutes of supplementary Instruction from the Chapter I teacher, and 20 minutes of reinforcement activities 
from the aide. (In the case of an 80-m1nute period, the class regroups for 20 minutes of Instruction 1n written 
communications). In addition to the regular classroom program, a resource classroom may be provided, offering 
supervised activities 1n recreational reading and creative writing. These activities are scheduled during the 
afternoon, when classroom regroupings are not feasible. 

The program presently serves 503 pupils in six elementar' schools, grades 1-6, 61 pupils in junior high grades 
7-8, and 19 pupils 1n two private schools grades 1-6. he 'hapter I staff (22.00 fte) consists of eight language 
arts specialists, 10.5 teacher's aides, one substitute i*5."-ier, one part-time parent-contact aide, one secretary, 
and one coordinator. 



CUldCnCC Of CffCttiUCnCSS The Metropolitan Reading Achievement Tests were administered to all stu- 
dents 1n grades 2-8 1n Fall -Spring testing. The 1981-82 data show an 

average 8.53 N.C.E. gain. 



iltlOleitientOtlOn rCQUltetnentS T h e average staff requirement for each school is one language arts 

■ * teacher and one instructional aide. Staff training 1n setting up and 

organizing the model is recommended. The program is conducted in the regular classroom; no special facilities 
are required. Since cross-age teaching takes place, a unit of two grade levels 1s the smallest that can be Imple- 
mented. 



finQntlQl ftaUittintntS Per-pupil cost for the total program in 1982-83 is $600. A basic program 
■ requires salaries for one teacher and one instructional aide. Additional 

materials and equipment may be employed to reinforce or enhance the basic program. 



SttaiCtS aOailabiZ Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be 
negotiated). Training is provided at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training 1s also conducted 
at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 



CQntQCt Sally Jo Case, Coordinator, or Lillian Cannon, Oeveloper; 7200 Lowell Blvd.; Westminster, CO 
80030. (303) 428-3511, ext.H?67. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I JDRP No. 74-122 Approve*: 12/>6/74 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOL 6 BRONX FOLLOW THROUGH 

A program using positive reinforcement to teach reading, math, and language. 



tfiMflt miAienrm Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. Program componets have also been used 1n other set- 
lUflJCl UUWCIilC t 1ngs, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel, 



Amtfrintittn The primary goal of this Follow Through program 1s to produce achievement at or near grade 
UmiipUUn leye f in r i ad1ng> ma th, and language. To achieve this goal, a positive classroom environment 
1s designed relying on systematic motivation, continuous progress monitoring, small-group instruction, 1n class 
staff training, and parent involvement. 

Two motivational systems, token economy and performance contracting, are used to Increase academic performance. 
Younqer children receive tokens for appropriate academic and social behavior during Instructional periods; after 
each Instructional period, they exchange accumulated tokens for special activities of their choice 1n a back-up 
oerlod. Older children contract to complete certain amounts of academic work 1n exchange for special activities. 
Daily routines and activity schedules are established to ensure that children spend a majority of their school day 
learning basic skills. 

Parent volunteers assist In the classroom on a rotating basis and are trained In behavior analysis techniques, group 
management procedures, and use of curricular materials. Through parental involvement activities, Follow Through 
families receive assistance in utilizing social, medical, and dental services from community agencies. 



tSUAinU Of efftCtlWntSS Testing with standardized tests (Including WRAT, SAT, and SESAT) since 1969 
%7 indicates that project students scored at or above national norms 1n reading 

and math. A higher percentage of Follow Through children scored above the national average in reading and a lower 
percentage experienced failure 1n reading when compared to local groups. 

imnlementatiOtl reaUiretnentS Teachers must participate in three-day preservlce training. Training 
IllffJICfllCIIIUUUII iwjuiiwiiwiw ^ required fQr Qther staff members involved 1n implementation. 

Comprehensive health and social services can be provided through utilization of school /community resources. 



financial reailirBtnentS The costs of replication are basically of staffing, although existing staff can 
juiMiitiMi i^hhvh w ^ identified to meet program needs. 



SCtDlCCS OOOlloblt A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitor are welcome at project site by appointment. Project 
staff "e available to attend awareness. presentations (costs to be negotiated). Preservlce twining, Inscrvlcc 
IrlZinZ and technical assistance are available at project site (at no cost) or at adoption site (costs to be 
negotiated). 



Ruth Khelseau, Project Coordinator, or Judith A. Scher, Trainer; Community School 6 Follow Through; 
District 12; 1000 E. Tremont Ave.; Bronx, NY 10460. (212) 893-8991 or 542-7676. 



contact 
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PROJECT project con q uest 

A highly Individualized diagnostic and prescriptive reading program. 



tQTQtt aUdlCnCC Approved by JORP as a reading program for grades 1-6. This program has been used 1n 
9 other settings as a first-grade (repeaters) through ninth-grade program for students 

below grade level but potentially able, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by 
the Panel. 

deSCTlDtion Project Conquest, a clinical but flexible approach to reading, diagnoses the child's reading 
r problems through a 17-step diagnostic procedure and prescribes an individualized, structured 

learning program to be followed by the child throughout the year. The teacher receives extensive training 1n 
remediation, testing, and related areas. 

Pupils work principally alone 1n Individual carrels while being supervised by clinicians and aides. Clinicians 
work Individually with six students for approximately 45 minutes, four and a half days a week. Friday Is 
game day and only group activities are scheduled. Learning tasks are selected by teacher and/or student. 



f>lffdf>f1C£ Of tHtttlWt\tS$ Conquest students and comparison groups were pretested and posttested 1n 
*viw*ii** ^ ^ spring ^ ^ Gates-MacG1n1t1e (grade 1 repeaters only through 

qrade 3) and CAT (grades 4-6). The test results Indicated that Conquest students scored higher on these tests 
ttan coUmsm groups and achieved a gain of at least nine months to two years annually In the program. Financial 
and evaluation data were collected in 1973-76. 



implementation requirements 



Materials used: programmed materials, phonovisual charts and 
words, books, kits, audiovisual materials, games, supplemental 
nonprogrammed materials, teaching machines (commercial), commercial materials, and teacher-made materials, 
including Conquest Instructional Survival Kit (CISK). 



financial requirements 



Total estimated costs are $450 per pupil after start-up. Initial cost for 
equipping one reading-room/clinic 1s approximately $6,000. 



<*ruifPS OUailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
*CfVltC9 UVUlfUVit ^ d additional out-of-state demonstration sites by appointment. Project staff are 
available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (expenses must be paid). Training 1s provided at Project 
site (adopter pays only Its own costs).. Training is also conducted at adopter site (expenses must be paid). 



ERLC 



rnntnrt Bettye P. Spann, Director; Conquest Demonstration Site; 1005 State St.; East St. Louis, 
lUJUUll a 622QK (618) 274.Q926. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title 1 



JDRP No. 74-12 Approved: 2/20/74 
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PftOjECT CRITERI0N READING INSTRUCTION PROJECT (CRIP) 

An individualized language arts readiness program. 



tOfQCt OUditnCt Approved by JDRP for grades pre-K through 3. 



dt$CF IDtlOn Specific performance objectives are divided into four major readiness areas: psychomotor, 

* auditory, visual, and oral language. These four areas are further segmented by 11 subdivi- 

sions: small motor, large motor, coordination, directionality, auditory discrimination and classification, 
visual discrimination, visual comprehension, visual memory, oral composition, and oral vocabulary, A hierarchy 
of 115 reading readiness skills constitutes the CRIP continuum* 

Children go to a specially equipped room where instruction is geared to demonstrated Individual needs* Activi- 
ties are arranged around learning centers in an open-classroom fashion, and the children work Independently or 1n 
small groups, 

Pre-k1ndergarten and kindergarten children 1n the public schools meet for two and one-half hours 1n morning or 
afternoon sessions five days per week. First-, second-, and third-grade students are scheduled for a minimum 
of one-half hour per day, five days per week. Teacher's aides are helpful for maintaining the classroom 
Inventory of equipment and Instructional supplies, recording test scores, and assisting teac'hers 1n nonteachlng 
duties. 



WldtnCC Of tffBCtiUtnCSS Pre-kindergarten through grade 3 students were assessed for levels of 

functioning 1n cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains, Pre-kinder- 
garten through grade 1 students met the cognitive performance objectives, many scores approximating national 
norms. All grades met psychomotor performance objectives. On the affective measure, pre-kindergarten through 
grade 1 students met the criterion, 

fffipllffllfltfltfOfl ttQUltttlitOtS Inservice training is helpful; however, no special training is 

■ ■ available to districts through the project. Teachers are provided 

with a Teacher's Guide, Test-Teach-Test handbook, Individual pupil profile cards, and class record booklet. All 
Instructional materials have been coded to specific skills for easy reference. 



finQnClQl ttQUlttltltnlS For 1 979-SO, the per-student cost was approximately $800, Including supplies, 

equipment, and staff salaries. 



$$TtfiC$$ QUQlloblt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings. 



tOntaCt Anita M, Schmidt, Director; Elementary Education and Chapter I; School #4 Annex; D111 Ave,; 
vv Linden, NJ 07036. (201 ) 486-2530, 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 
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JDRP No. 32 



Approved: 4/9/73 



PROJECT 0AYT0N 0IRECT INSTRUCTION FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER 

A program emphasizing small-group face-to-face Instruction by teachers and aides using care- 
fully sequenced lessons to achieve proficiency 1n reading, math, and language. 



target audience Approved by jorp for 



deSCriOtlOn The Dayton Follow Through Program attributes its success to: a system of carefully sequenced 

r skills 1n reading, math, and language programmed for teacher use; highly specific teacher 

training; and careful monitoring of student progress, A posltl ve-re1nforcement management system 1s employed, 

TeacMnq 1s by direct programmed Instruction consisting of a fast-moving series of programmed questions and 
answers This Involves frequent verbal responses by the children, and requires basic teaching techniques to ho d 
children's attention. The following represents a basic teaching sequence: teacher presents a task from a devel- 
oped manual, using specified questions; children respond verbally; teacher evaluates their answers, reinforcing 
qood responses; teacher uses a specified procedure to correct wrong answers; all tasks 1n a lesson are completed, 
following steps 1 to 4; children are given take-home materials related to the lesson, which are later reviewed 1n 
class. 

Another aspect of the program is active parent Involvement — as members of the Parent Advisory Council; as partic- 
ipants in classes, 1n which they are taught how to teach their children using the program instructional model; 
and as classroom volunteers or paid paraprofessionals. 



eUldenCe Of effettiUeneSS Testing of low-income children in the first cohort of participants 

9 n (1968-71) with the Stanf ord-Binet showed significant gains. Testing 1n 

subsequent years using the Multiple Access Test showed significant growth 1n math, language, and spelling, 
while results of the Wide-Range Achievement Test showed gains meeting or exceeding national norms 1n all areas. 
In 1976, IARS Responsibility for Failure and Responsibility for Success showed positive effects for project 
participants, 

imnlementation teaUitetnentS The decision to adopt the Dayton Follow Through Program should 
uiipituiFiitwMvii i »«jwi. »~ ^ j()1ntly shaped by admin i s trators, teachers, and parents. 

Program Implementation can begin Immediately after training. The prog/am 1s adaptable for pre-k1ndergarten 
through third grade, Paraprofessional or volunteer assistance is strongly suggested. 



financial reOUirenientS Assuming 30 students per class, per-pupil costs by subject area and grade 
" • level for Initiation and maintenance (maintenance costs 1n parentheses): 

Reading I, $17.36 ($8,25); Reading II, $18,51 ($8,25); Reading III, $18,13 ($7.30); Language I, $19,77 ($5,30); 
Language II, $18,90 ($6,30); Language III, $15,15 ($7,45); Math I and II, $15.15 each ($8,20 each). 



ERLC 



Services available A Follow Through Resource Center 

General descriptive materials available free. Multimedia materials (films, videotapes, cassettes, and printed 
Information) are also available. Visitors welcome by appointment, On- and off-site one-day awareness sessions 
and three-day training sessions (Including program orientation, Introduction to curriculum materials, and 
laboratory experiences) are offered to teachers, paraprofessionals. supervisors, and adm1n1 ^rators. Project 
staff will provide training and monitoring services averaging one day per month at no cost to adopter site. 



mntnft Wllletta C, Weatherford, Director, or Jeannie Boeke, Consultant; Dayton Follow Through 
C0WUCI ^; ource Center; 4280 N Western Ave - oayton, OH 45427. (513) 262-3745 or 

(collect) (513) 461-3301, 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 



JDRP No, 77-132 Approved: 8/24/77 
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PROMT 



DISCOVERY THROUGH READING 

A remedial reading program for underachieves utilizing a modified tutorial, highly 
structured approach. 



tQTQtt QltdltflCC Approved by JDRP for low-achieving students 1n reading, grades 2-3. (Limited grade 

9 span was due to available funding.) It has been used in other settings with grades 1 

and 4-6, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dt$CnptlOn Discovery Through Reading is an Instructional program 1n reading that stresses rapid skill 
■ development for second- and third-grade students who are having (or have had) difficulties 

1n their regular classrooms. Its goals are the Improvement of students' ability to recognize words and Improvement 
of their reading comprehension. In the Discovery project, teachers work with two students at a time 1n 45-m1nute 
sessions scheduled twice a week at a location outside the regular classroom. Each full -time Discovery teacher' s 
maximum case load 1s 30 students. A key organizational feature of Instruction 1s the "task sheet an agenda 
that lists six specific activities tc be completed by a student during each session. The task sheet helps 
teachers decide what tasks are within the capabilities of students. An Important aspect of the project 1s the 
way 1n which teachers Interact with students, emphasizing a style that provides students with a nonthreatenlng 
environment. A student competes only with himsel f/hersel f , and performance and achievement are reinforced 
with concrete rewards. All activities are charted and graphed Immediately, showing teacher and student that 
progress 1s being made and that goals are being achieved. 



CUldCntC Of effeCtiVeneSS Students were pre- and posttested with appropriate levels of the Botel 

Word Inventory and the Stanford Reading Test each year until 1978. 
Evaluation results Indicate 85-95% of students make a year's gain (or better) annually 1n the program. 
(Beginning 1n 1978-79, only the Stanford Test was used.) Target schools are identified on the basis of low 
income. Students selected must be reading at least one year below grade level. 



implementation reOUireinentS Several alternatives for adoption are available: PIP (Project 

■ ' Information Package) alone; training by Project Director, with/ 

without PIP, at adopter site; training with PIP of a trainer at demonstration site. Program can be adopted by 
a single school, grades 2-6; by a single grade level within a school; or by all elementary schools within a 
district. 



finQnCIQl teQUitementS A wide variety of commercially available materials 1s used. We specifically 
' ' require the use of five. Cost of these consumables 1s $15 per student per 

year. Certified teachers with no previous special training 1n reading are used at the original site. Paraprofes- 
slonals have been trained to conduct the program at other sites. 



SenfiCeS aOQllable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to 
be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at project or adopter site. 



tQlttBtt Dorothy Neff, Project Director; Clarkston Community Schools; 6590 Middle Lake Rd.; Clarkston, 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 
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PROJECT PR0JECT DPI 

A diagnostic, prescriptive, Individualized mathematics program. 



tQTQtt QlidlCnCC Approved by JDRP for junior high school students, grades 7-9. The program also has been 
* widely replicated 1n senior high schools, grades 10-12, but no evidence of effectiveness 

has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



06SCripti0n Research studies 1n the Long. Beach Unified School District show that students with limited 
■ mathematical competency can Increase that competency more effectively 1f they are given a 

diagnostic, prescriptive, and Individualized Instructional program rather than 1f they are taught by the tradi- 
tional group textbook approach; 

The heart of the DPI curriculum consists of 23 "advancement tracks" or levels which encompass key learnings 1n 
arithmetic, pre-algebra, algebra, and geometry that ranqe 1n difficulty from grade 4-10. For each track -- or 
continuum -- a sequential set of about 15 study packets (dally lessons) 1s available. Results of a criterion- 
referenced pretest are the basis on which teachers dlaqnose each student's strenqths and weaknes«;s to deter- 
mine placement of that student in the appropriate study packet of an appropriate track. Each packet — which 
concentrates on a single objective — contains practice exercises which are written 1n a multiple-choice format 
together with explicit Instructions. After students complete four study packets, a checkpoint test 1s given. Suc- 
cessful students advance to the next packet or track, while unsuccessful students are retaught the skills just 
tested and then given an alternate checkpoint test. 

At the beginning of each day, quickie quizzes are given to all students 1n a class. At this point, one fifth of 
those students go to the mathematics laboratory. This procedure ensures that the entire class attends the "lab" 
once a week. Review exercises are given each day to those students not going to the lab, and those students con- 
tinue with their track lessons. Students move at their own learning pace and use materials which help strengthen 
specific weaknesses as well as known skills. Students who find they need help beyond the packet Instructions 
benefit from individual assistance given by the teacher or an instructional aide. At the end of each track, stu- 
dents are given a posttest to Insure mastery of the skills presented 1n that track. 

In the laboratory, students are given lessons whose concepts correlate with current classroom learnings. A labora- 
tory is outfitted with calculators, computer terminals, cash registers, and other math equipment not found 1n the 
classroom. The laboratory teacher 1s informed of the current track assigned to each student as well as the packet 
within that track on which the student is working. Lab activities require students to manipulate appropriate equip- 
ment and materials and to make general statements regarding discoveries made during the lab lessons. 



Widens Of effeCtiVeneSS The achievement of DPI students 1s measured by the nationally normed Compre- 
hensive Test of Basic Skills, and typical gains made by project students are 
considerably higher than expected from similar students enrolled 1n traditional large-group Instructional programs. 
Longitudinal studies also show greater gains by project students than norm groups. The DPI project has been opera- 
tional at the project school for more than 12 years and results have been similar each year. 

ittiplenientQtiOn feQUitementS The basic track curricula — including tests, refresher drills, quickie 
■ ■ quizzes, selected lab lessons, and a pre-algebra set — are available at 

no charge on a loan basis for duplicating purposes. A variety of adoptive patterns is possible, ranging from one 
teacher with no lab to a complete schoolwide program. 



finanCial feaUIFetnentS Financial requirements can range from minimal printing costs -- 1f just the tract 
' * curricula are used to adding staff (e.g., classroom aides, lab teacher) 1f a 

math lab 1s implemented. 



$efl)iCeS aOailQble The P r °j ect,s descriptive booklet 1s available upon request at no charge. Visitors 

are welcome at any time. 



tntttntt R°9 er w » Shlckler, Project Director; Project DPI; Long Beach Unified School District; Franklin 
tUlltuw junior High School; 540 CerMt 



Itos Ave.; Long Beach CA 90802. (213) 437-8212. 



Developmental Funding: State Demonstration Program and California 
Compensatory Education (SCE) 



JDRP No. 80-20 Approved: 5/19/82 
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PROJECT EARLY CHILDH00D PREVENT1VE CURRICULUM (ECPC) 

A program for high-risk first-grade students developing the perceptual, cognitive, and 
language skills they need to respond successfully to beginning reading Instruction. 



tnrfiet aildienU Approved by JORP for Identified high-risk first-grade students. It has been used 1n 
lUiyci UUUlClltC Q ^ er set ' s with primary learning-disabled children and children whose prereadlng 
perceptual skills development shows limited beginning reading ability, but no evidence of effectiveness has been 
submitted to or approved by the Panel . 

deStrilitiOn The project focuses on high-risk first-grade students by means of an individualized diagnostic 
MC9Uipuvii curriculum. (High-risk children are those who have normal capacity to learn, but who begin 
first grade lacking prereadlng perceptual skills and exhibit poor concept and/or oral language d "elopment.) 
C assrooms are established as primary learning laboratories, in which the environment, management, and materials 
facilitate small-group instruction and independent learning. Teachers receive special training 1n diagnostic 
teaching skills a~1 1n Individualizing instruction. 

Using results of criterion-referenced tests, the teacher prescribes for prereadlng Perceptual needs. Self -correc- 
tion; self-direction, reinforcement for learning, prereadlng skills development, and 1 ^tenl ng sk 1 1 1 s are al 1 
Interwoven In an all-day first-grade program that includes small-group reading instruction. (For other chll dren 
who Ucl independent reading ability, the criterion-referenced assessments provide the teacher with a means of 
Identifying learning needs and styles.) 

Although primarily utilized as a full-time, self-contained unit, the program can be implemented on a resource or 
part-time basis. 



euidetlCe Of effeCtiVeneSS For the third year of project development (1972-73). the project children 
CVIUCfltC V) sjih-mm*"*** scQred gpeater J ga1ns on end-of-year Stanford Achievement Test: Paragraph 

Meanina than control groups. (Random control mean 13.024, project mean 18.741; matched control mean 10.916. 
project mean 18.974. Probability < .001, significant at .05 level.) Follow-up studies available. 



flfinfemeflffltfOfl reaUirementS Any experienced primary teacher can implement the program fol lowing 
impJCfnCniUUUfl rCUUHCHICIH? train1ng . Attendance at a three-day workshop 1s essentia for 
ariootlon Tra1n1nq 1s practical, and Includes hands-on learning. A support-resource person (curr culum specialist, 
read^rieacher/coord?nato" psychologist) knowledgeable 1n the program should be available to advise and ass 1st 
the teacher? A full-time professional aide is required for full implementation. Any primary classroom can 
D e used to create a student learning-centered environment. No special equipment 1s necessary. 

Unandal reaUirementS Project-developed Prereadlng Assessment test and various guides must be pur- 
/IflUIIUUI IHfMiiwiiuiia ^ ject> „ anuals and guides are CO sted per teacher. Some 

materials are pnr school/district usage. Utilization of Listening Lessons components demands purchase of multiple 
copies of paperback books and cassette tapes. Costs will vary from $100-$2.000. 

smim ouoitoWe ;£^";r;»»"^ 

Technical assistance 1n preparing adoption/adaptation proposals 1s available. 



tontatt Natnan Farber » ° 1rector ; ECPC pro ^ ram; 9240 s - w - 124 st - ; M1am1, FL 33176 * (305) 251 " 5445# 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title III 
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PROJECT EAST LAS VEGAS F0LL0W THR0U( * H: A D1rect Instruction Model 

Reading, math, and language for bilingual, blcultural children 1n rural communities. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



de$tnptiOtt The goal of the East Las Vegas Follow Through project 1s development of enthusiastic and 

successful students through use of a variety of basal reading and math series along with the 
highly structured DISTAR system for reading, math, and oral language. In each subject, teachers work with skill 
lists to anticipate where children should be at the end of each school year. 

Independently and 1n small groups based on ability, children work 90 minutes dally on both oral and silent reading 
Instruction and activities. Special correction procedures, frequent opportunities for student oral and written 
responses, and biweekly criterion-referenced testing and reporting are essential elements of the program. 

Children with limited English-speaking ability are taught 1n their native language by teachers and aides using 
locally developed materials. Children are encouraged to take pride 1n their cultural heritage by learning the 
songs, aames, foods, folk dances, and customs of northeastern New Mexico. 

The parent program has been instrumental 1n establishing both the b1 llnguaKprogram and a home reading program 
1n which the children are expected to participate. / 



eVldenCe Of effeCtiUeneSS On both the Metropolitan Achievement Test and the Stanford Achievement 

Test, Follow Through students consistently scored at or above the-natlonal 
median in math and reading, which 1s higher than would be expected on the basis of pretest scores for this popula- 
tion. Over the 12 years of Follow Through, there has been a steady Increase in the percentage of students at all 
three grade levels who perform at or above grade level on subtests of the SAT. 



MlDlementQtiOn reOUirententS The adopting district may choose to implement the program throughout 

■ ' the entire district, 1n one school, or In only one classroom. An 

adopter may start with one subject area only 1n K or 1st level, i.e., Reading Level I followed by Reading Level II, 
Language Levels I and II, Arithmetic Levels I and II, or any combination of these. If adopting several subject 
areas, the services of an instructional aide would be required. Initial training 1s Important and a later follow- 
up site visit 1s advisable. 

finandal reOUirementS Initial one-time expenses: teacher presentation materials, approximately S20O 
' " per classroom per subject; Level II Readers, approximately $120 per classroom. 

Consumable student materials are approximately $7.50 per child. A wide variety of commercially available materials 
found in most classrooms is used. 



SetUiCeS available A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site anytime by appointment. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training avail 
able at project or adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 



CnntnCt Ann Costello, Olrector; East Las Vegas Follow Through; Las Vegas City Schools; 901 Douglas Ave. 
ttuit Las Vegas, NM 87701. (505) 425-6784. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through JDRP No. 80-50f Approved: 2/13/81 
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PROJECT THE ELECTRIC COMPANY 

The use of television In teaching reading skills to young children* 



target audience Approved by JDRP for children, grades 2-4, who are below grade level 1n reading. 



d0SCnptiOfl The Electric Company represents the first large-scale experiment 1n the use of television 
1n teaching reading skills to young children. Televised curriculum and Its accompanying 
classroom materials are built around specific goals In 19 curriculum areas. It began as a national program 1n 
many schools throughout the country and was Incorporated as a part of the teaching program as a supplement to 
the regular school reading Instructional program. Show guides are available. 



evidence Of effettWeneSS Comparison was between experimental and control students. The former 
9 99 viewed the Electric Company once dally, 1n school, for one season (130 

thirty-minute programs). Controls received only regular school reading Instruction. Neither group could view 
the program outside school. Students who viewed the program scored generally higher on reading subtests than 
non viewers. 



implementation requirements Not applicable. 



financial requirements Curriculum is televised nationally. 



££NII£££ (Mailable Awareness materials are available. Visitors in educational administration or re- 
mvmmuvik swrch welcotne bv appointment, but there are no facilities for teacher visita- 
tions Out-of-state training 1s available through field officers who are located 1n different states. For 
rXral, ^^?E^S Oavli at One Lincoln Plaza, New York, NY 10023; (212) 595-3456. Project staff may 
be able to attend out-of-state conferences. 



mntnCt Evelyn P. Davis; Children's Television Workshop; One Lincoln Plaza; New York, NY 10023. 



Developmental Funding: US0E Office of Libraries and Learning JDRP No. 74-23 Approved: 4/29/74 
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PROJECT ENRICHING THE curriculum ( etc ) 



An exemplary project which Involves the community 1n providing remedial Instruction in reading 
and math to children who live 1n Chapter I designated areas. 



tOfQCt QUdltfltt Approved by JORP for educationally disadvantaged students 1n grades 2-6. 



uCSCfiptlOtl The E TC Proqram was developed to provide Intensive individualized remedial math and/or reading 
Instruction and to Involve parents 1n the Implementation of the program. The basis of the pro- 
gram 1s a careful diagnosis of the educational strenqths and weaknesses of each child and the writing of an In- 
dividualized diagnostic prescriptive educational plan. Each plan contains a summary of a student's performance 
objectives, schedule, teaching strategies, and suitable materials* 

A11 teachers are remedial specialists and all aides are parents of children in the community. Specialists are re- 
sponsible for the diagnosis, design of the program, close coordination with classroom teachers, and supervision of 
parent aides. Parent aides follow the teacher's lesson plans and tutor children four or five times per week for 
30-40 minute periods either individually or 1n small groups of two or three students* Once a week the specialist 
reviews the d1agnost1c/prescr1pt1 ve program of each child, writes lesson plans for the following week, and teaches 
a model lesson to the children who are working with the aide. The purpose of the model lesson 1s to enable the 
specialist to reassess the program and to demonstrate to the aide new techniques and strategies* Ongoing training 
for aides 1s an Important facet of this program. 

The Chapter I specialist works closely with the classroom teacher to coordinate the remedial program and classroom 
instruction* When a child 1s accepted into the program, the classroom teacher receives a diagnostic summary and a 
copy of the educational plan. Teachers meet reqularly on a formal and informal basis . to exchange Information on 
specific skills that need continual reinforcement and on readinq materials and techniques which will strengthen 
each other's efforts. 

Parents are kept informed of their child's program and progress through conferences, meetings, telephone calls, 
and homework* A parent coordinator is employed to serve as a liaison between school and parents and to Increase 
parental Involvement 1n the program. 

Children graduate when their reading and/or math performance is at grade level or above according to the Califor- 
nia Achievement Test and individual diagnostic tests* The. Chapter I teacher monitors classroom performance to 
insure that there is no regression. 



evidence of effectiveness 



The ETC Chapter I program significantly improved the achievement level of 
Its participants 1n both readinq and mathematics at every grade level. 
These gains ranged between 3.0 and 20.1 Normal Curve Equivalent (NCEs) in reading and between 8.2 and 26.3 
NCEs in mathematics* 



implementation requirements 



ETC may be Implemented in one school, several schools, or a whole 
school district. A project coordinator 1s necessary for effective 
management and supervision of the program, and a parent coordinator is necessary to facilitate parent Interest 
and Involvement. The number of specialists and parent aides 1s dependent upon the number of children 1n the 
program. A two-day training session 1s recommended prior to Implementation. Weekly or monthly meetings are 
recommended for the local staff. 



financial requirements 



There are no extensive start-up costs as 82% of the budget is for Instruction- 
al salaries. This is a cost-effective method of delivering remedial services 
and total cost per pupil 1s dependent upon the salary scale. One full-time teacher and three part-time aides 
(three hours per day) can provide services to 50 children. The model rationale emphasizes teacher and aide contact 
rather than a materials approach* A wide variety of commercially made materials usually available 1n most schools 
is used* 



SBTVICBS QVQlloblC Contact the project regarding available services. 



fCMtfiCt Charlotte S. Laven, Project Coordinator; ETC Project; Brookllne Public Schools; 25 Kennard Rd.; 
tviituvt Brookllne,. MA 02146* (617) 734-1111, ext. 183, 118* 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 
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PROIECT EVERy STu0£NT £VERY 0AY 



A dl agnostic/prescriptive program designed to meet the fundamental language, reading, and 
arithmetic skill needs of children 1n grades K-8 who score 1n the bottom CTBS quartlle. 



tQFQCt OUd'lCnCt Approved by JORP. for low achievers in grades K-8. 



de$CriDtiOn Ongoing diagnosis of pupil need 1s the core of this program. Students are guided through 

r qrlded learning experiences until they achieve mastery. Each day's teaching-learning exper - 

ence 1s specific to each child. Both teachers and paraprofessionals are used to maintain a "tioof four °[ "™ 
children per adult. An optical mark reader that scores each teaching practice or exercise the moment the student 
fin she" 1t makes immediate shifts 1n teaching strategy possible and acts as a strong motivator for students and 
teaser Students attend special classes for 45 minutes dally. Each student's program provides three changes of 
ac?1vUy during the per od to assure full concentration. The program is an instructional management system using 
every Possible strategy to ensure that the right instruction reaches each student at the moment 1t can be most 
effective. Test and practice materials copyrighted as the "Precision Teaching Program" form the major part of the 
orooram S(«e commercially available materials have been adapted for machine scoring, and teachers and aides are 
shown wavs^ developing their own materials. Inservlce work with teachers and aides 1s a very Important part of 
^program? A week' ong workshop before the start of the school year is followed by biweekly half-day meetings. 
Teachers and aides are taught to individualize instruction, recognize and teach to each "Rent's need, use com- 
mercial materials properly" and build materials. This bas1c-sk1 lis program 1S self -correcting; It draws attention 
to specific learning problems and Indicates where help is needed. In 10 years, more than 1,500 pages of tests and 
special exercises have been prepared. The self-correcting feature gives the program potential for meeting the 
instructional needs of any group of students in any region. 



e0fdeflCe Of effeCt'WeneSS Scores on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS for the years 

' " 1 976-77 and 1977-78) show average Improvement of 16 percentile rankings 

for 2.400 children In the reading program, 20 percentile rankings for 900 children in math, and 50 percentile 
rankings for 440 children in the kindergarten language program. 



imnlemetitation reOUirementS The reading program uses a teacher and an aide who work with five 
JillfJinilCmUllUil ICIfUHCliicm? groups of f 0 -i 2 students per day. The math program can operate In 
the same way or with a paraprofesslonal tutor working with five groups of five students. The language program 
Sun oMrates with tutors working with five groups. The reading and math programs are geared to an optical 
mirk reader "or scoring exerclsel. This equipment 1s available on a monthly rental basis. Special materials 
developed for the program are available from Precision Teaching Associates. 

financial reaUitementS St. Mary Parish serves more than 2,000 students per year 1n Its Chapter I 
/IIIUIIUUI iFifuneiwm? (formerly Title I) programs. The per-pupil cost, Including all salaries, is 

under $500 per year. Start-up costs are slightly higher. 



SeruiMS aUOilable Awareness materials (brochure, slide-tape presentation) are available at no cost. 

Semites UUUUUUIC ««r ^ welc0ffle ^ by appo1ntment at pr0 ject site and additional demonstration sites 
in hA-i- ctatP and out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to 
oe SotUted)! Training ?s provided St project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training is also con- 
ducted at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 



tMttntt Carlton M. Singleton, Project Director; 3908 So. 12th St.; Arlington, VA 22204. (703) 521-3885. 
COnWCt ^^" n B ^ dr „ 9 ux , Federal Project Administrator; St. Mary Parish School Board; P.O. Box 1239; 
Morgan City, LA 70380. (504) 384-1250 or -0218. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I J™ 5 "°- 78-198 Approved: 11/27/78 
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FLINT FOLLOW THROUGH DIRECT INSTRUCTION RESOURCE CENTER 

A parent-Implemented program using the Direct Instruction Method of Teaching Reading, Language, 
and Arithmetic to potentially low-achieving children. 



tQfQCt QlidlBflCC Approved by JDRP for low-Income children grades K-3. This program has been used in 

suburban, rural, and bilingual communities and in compensatory, talented, and special 
education classrooms, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dCSCfiOtiOtl Flint Follow Through provides comprehensive services to students. A parent-Implemented proj- 
■ ect, 1t encourages and facilitates active parental Involvement at an advisory level. 

The program's nationally validated instructional model, the Direct Instruction Method of Teaching Reading, Lan- 
guage, and Arithmetic, employs skillfully designed materials requiring precise teacher behaviors. The materials 
are highly structured and sequenced, with scripted lessons in each curricular area. Each area 1s taught in dally 
30-m1nute blocks, with rapid pacing and varied reinforcement activities. The Instructional groups are small, and 
the teacher 1s seated within touching distance of the students 1n order to focus on students 1 performance. Suffi- 
cient time-on-task, active student participation, and clearly defined student expectations are Integral to Direct 
Instruction. Individual student progress 1s regularly monitored through criterion-referenced materials. Contin- 
uous staff development assures proficiency 1n correctlon/precorrectlon strategies, behavior management, and 
classroom organization techniques. 



CUldCtlCC OJ effeCtiWIieSS Evaluation data show that students who participated in the Flint Follow 

Through Project scored at the 50th percentile on standardized achievement 
tests. Students 1n the Direct Instruction modei scored at a significantly higher level 1n the affective and 
cognitive domains. 



itnOlCtnentOtlOn ttQUiltmtntS The decision to adopt the Direct Instruction model should be jointly 

» * shared by administrators, teachers, and parents. The Instructional 

model is installed in kindergarten or first grade the first year, and a grade level is added in subsequent years. 



finOnCIOl rCQUirCniCntS Costs of program replication Include staff training, materials, and evalu- 
' ■ atlon. Local capacity building funds established by Flint Follow Through 

Resource Center enable adopting districts to partially defray expenditures. Installation of program costs less 
than $12 per child. 



SeWlCeS available A Follow Tnr °us n Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available. Awareness sessions are available. Visitors are welcome at demonstrator 
site. Adopting districts receive a complete set of teacher materials, preservlce training, continuous Inservice, 
regular consultant services, pre/posttest materials, and technical assistance. 



mntnft Marian Williams, Director; Flint Follow Through; 923 E. Kearsley St.; Flint, MI 48502. (313) 
76 2.i452 # 
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PROJECT FLIPPIN F0LL0W THR0U6H: A Direct Instruction Model 

Basic reading, arithmetic and oral and written language for economically disadvantaged children. 



tnrnpt ntuiitnrm Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. Approved grade levels are based on claims for children 

tunjci uuuitnu ^ the program for four full yea rs. 



dp€frintinn Fl1pp1n, Arkansas is a rural community with a strong Head Start program for four-year-olds. 
UC?UipifUll The goal of Flippin Follow Through is to build on the Head Start gains, giving economically 
disadvantaged children a firm background in reading, mathematics, oral language, written language, spelling, 
science, and social studies so that they may compete later in life with their peers for higher education and 
vocational opportunities. The DISTAR Instructional System is the core of the program, with three programmed 
levels each 1n reading, arithmetic, and language. Level I 1s begun in kindergarten. On completion of the three 
levels, regardless of grade level, children move into the regular programs of FHppIn schools. 

The three levels of reading progress from decoding and basic comprehension through Increasing fluency and accu- 
racy, to reading for new information, for understanding, and to apply rules and principles. Arithmetic is taught 
by a problejn-solving approach, progressing from basic addition and subtraction to multiplication and fractions, 
regrouping, measurements, long division, and column addition, and involves many story problems. The language 
sequence teaches standard spoken English and language as a basis for reading comprehension. Names and classes of 
objects and concepts, logical processes (causality, deductions, etc.), spelling, punctuation, rules of grammar, 
and writing are all features of the language sequence. Learning tasks are presented to the children in groups 
of ten (fast learners) or five (slower learners). One teacher and one aide staff each K-3 classroom; they are 
expected to use all of these techniques: teaching to mastery, group response, positive reinforcement, immediate 
correction of errors, individual turns, and rapid pacing. 



Pliidtnte Of CfftCtiUBIttSS Compared to data collected from children in similar compensatory education 
tvrov,,vv W J wHww*M~wmwv~ programs, Follow Through students performed significantly above the national 
median in the areas of reading, mathematics, and language on the Metropolitan Achievement Test. These results were 
consistently replicated over eight cohorts of low-income children. Children in the program for the full four years 
made significant pre-post gains when measured against the standardization sample of the Wide Range Achievement 
Test 1n areas of decoding and math computation « from 30th to 92nd percentile for reading, 32nd to 63rd percentile 
for arithmetic, and 21st to 58th percentile for spelling. 

imnlemtntntinn renuifetntntS The Direct Instruction system could be implemented 1n part or as a 
UnpmmUlUUVU ICIJUIIFIIICJ**? whQle system that WQuld 1nclude four grade levels of reading, three 

grade levels of language, three grade levels of arithmetic, and two levels of spelling. Depending on the degree 
of Implementation, the classroom teacher can implement the program either alone or with one or two trained parapro- 
fesslonals, either paid or parent volunteers. Training is necessary and free workshops are provided by SRA (pub- 
lishers for DISTAR). A single classroom can adopt the program, but it is best if a whole school makes the adoption 
so the children have the opportunity of completing more than one level of each subject. 

finnnfinl rPflllif#ft1£flf£ In addition to the regular classroom teacher, if desired, paraprofesslonals 
/IflUflUUf f ClJUIIFflICfll» can be h1ped and trained t0 teach the DISTAR sub jects 1n small groups. 

DISTAR materials must be purchased from SRA. Teacher's kits and student materials are priced in the current SRA 

catalog. 



Stfl)itt$ QVQilQble A Follow- Through Resource Center 

Flippin offers a brochure explaining the Direct Instruction Model to potential adopters free of charge. Members 
of the project staff could possibly be available for awareness meetings, training workshops, and Implementation/ 
follow-up. Costs are borne by the adopter. 



CO!itaCt Rosalee **<ie, Director; Flippin Follow Through; P.O. Box 256; Flippin, AR 72634. (501) 453-2234. 
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PROJECT " 6AM ES CHILDREN PLAY" — ATLANTA FOLLOW THROUGH/ INTERDEPENDENT LEARNING HODEL 

A program emphasizing use of Instructional games and other self -management techniques for 
children to help them learn problem-solving skills and to reinforce basic skills. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. This program can be used with grades 4-6, but no 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description The four major Interdependent Learning Model (ILM) developmental" goals are independence, 

Interdependence, positive self-concepts, and positive attitudes toward learning. Learniri*} 
activities are designed to promote these goals and to reflect the culture and environment of the children. 
Classroom management, which Includes room arrangement, grouping, scheduling, record keeping, evaluation, class- 
room rules, and team functioning, is one of the most Important model processes used to accomplish these goals. 
Children work in small groups, independent of direct adult participation. Heterogeneous ski 11 -level grouping 
1s encouraged so that children learn from their peers. Children schedule the majority of their own work activi- 
ties and record and evaluate the results of their own work. 

The model combines principles of programmed Instruction, cognitive-developmental, and group process theories. 
A variety of instructional game formats 1s used to Implement these principles. The Transactional Instructional 
Games are Table Games, Conversation Games, and Street/Folk/Musical Games. Instructional content 1s "plugged 1n" 
to the games according to the children's needs and levels. The Integrated Skills Method of teaching reading is 
used to coordinate small -group reading Instruction in the Direct Approach to Decoding, with the basal series used 
in individual schools. All Instructional processes — instructional games, classroom management system, and 
reading program help children to achieve the four major goals and enable teachers to be responsive to chil- 
dren's interests and learning styles. 



eVldei]Ce Of effettWene$$ Average Iowa Test of Basic Skills grade equivalent scores in reading and 

math (composite) grades 1-3 for Follow Through and non-Follow Through 
comparison schools in Atlanta (1973-74 through 1976-77): Follow Through sites exceeded non-Follow Through sites 
in 91. 7% of the cases (FT = non-FT, 5.5X; FT < non-FT, 2.8%). 



IttiplefflentQtiOtt teOUltementS Successful replication of the ILM program in reading and/or math 

■ " requires the active support of the local education agency. Super- 

visory personnel should participate 1n training activities. Adoption in reading requires funding for one para- 
professional per classroom. Training for an adoption in reading takes seven days and for an adoption in math, 
four days. Implementation must be for at least one year. 



financial feOUirementS Approximate cost of materials for an adoption in reading: $75 per class- 

room. Approximate cost of materials for an adoption in math: $50 per 
classroom. Approximate cost of materials for an adoption in reading and math: $90 per classroom. Adoptions 1n 
reading entail salaries for paraprofessionals (one per classroom). Training and manuals are provided at no cost 
to adopting sites. 



SCFUiCCS aOaHable A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials, awareness presentations, and guided classroom observations are available, the last by 
appointment. Following an agreement to adopt the ILM, the Center provides no-cost training at project or adopter 
site, follow-up, and assistance in evaluating classroom management, instructional games, and integrated skills 
method of reading. 



CQntatt Stella S. Lewis, Director, or Jeanne M. Gray, Coordinator; Follow Through Resource Center; 
i,vu»M»» At1anta Publ1c schools; 296lTForrest Hi 1 1 Drive Southwest; Atlanta, GA 30315. (404) 762-7206 
or -6386. 
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THE GLASSBORO RIGHT-TO-READ PROJECT 

An Individualized* diagnostic/prescriptive, complete reading program based on a district 
assessment of staff and community needs. 



tnmPt andipnCP Approved by JDRP for students grades K-3. This program has been used 1n other settings 
lUiyci uuuitfllt students pre . K through grade 6, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted 

to or approved by the Panel . 

tttttritltinn An essential element of the R1ght-to-Read program is a comprehensive assessment of student 
u*?Mip»iuii read1ng competencies, staff capabilities 1n the teaching of reading, and community (Including 
parental) Interest in reading programs. On the basis of this assessment, a program of staff development, reading 
Instruction, and community support is drawn up and put into operation. Both assessment and program development 
are the responsibility of a Local Unit Task Force appointed by the superintendent and comprised of district staff 
members and parents. Upon entering the program, each child receives a battery of teacher-administered diagnostic 
readinq tests. Teachers use test results to ascertain each child's instructional reading level. Teachers then 
write Individual Instructional sequences for each child, which they follow either on a one-to-one basis or with 



small qroups of children who are at the same developmental stage. Each child progresses at an appropriate rate 
for his or her developmental level. The array of reading skills used comes from commercially available sources. 
Districts Interested 1n replicating the program may write their own skill array or use one or more of those avail- 
able commercially. 

Staff members Inaugurate this program and carry 1t out on the strength of a staff development program directed 
by the R1ght-to-Read Coordinator. Among the topics covered are development of instructional materials and proce- 
dures of classroom management that complement the Individualization of reading instruction. Community interest 
1n the program has resulted 1n the formation of a parent volunteer group whose members serve as classroom aides 



and reading tutors 



COldCnCC Of effettiOentSS For the 1972-73 school year, the Classroom Reading Inventory , (William 

9 99 Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa) was used* Between the pretest in September 

1972 and the posttest 1n April 1973, there was an average gain of 2.H years among children of all reading levels. 

imOlementatiOn reOUitenientS Commitment to the project's replication Includes participation in 
iiii^HHviiti* t a two-part, four-day training program in the essential elements of 

the Glassboro R1ght-to-Read project. Part I is a two-day workshop on "Developing a Plan for the R1ght-to-Read 
Program " following which the consumer district conducts a local needs assessment and develops a work plan. 
Sessions are conducted for the Local Unit Task Force and/or R 2 R directors and teaching staff. In order to be 
eligible for the second part of the training program, a consumer district must submit the work plan to the 
Glassboro project staff. Part II 1s a two-day workshop on program implementation. 

finOnClji teQUltttnentS The major cost consideration 1s training of teachers who will carry out 
' n the diagnostic/prescriptive activities that are the heart of the program. 

Glassboro estimates a need for 20 hours of inservice training 1n diagnostic and prescriptive functions, as well 
as classroom management and Instructional record keeping. After implementation, about one hour per week is 
needed for inservice training and planning. 

SetUiteS OVOHoble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Awareness filmstrlp available for 

loan or purchase. Visitors are welcome at project site. Training manuals avail- 
able at cost- Program Plannin g Procedure , Program Implementation , and Parent/Commu nity Involvement. Turnkey 
Training Kit available at cost, training and follow-up consultation available to educators whose districts 
agree to rep licate the program's essential elements. Training is conducted at adopter site (expenses must be 
paid). 



Cnntatt Dorothy Wrlggens, Reading Coordinator; Carpenter St. & Bowe Blvd.; Glassboro, NJ 08028. 
* W 1 (609) 881-6366. 
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PROJECT "GO METRIC": A Supplemental Low-Cost Metric Curriculum 

A low-cost metric curriculum that supplements existing programs. 



target audience Approved by JORP for students of all abilities, grades 5-8. It has been used 1n other 

settings with grades K-4 and 9-02, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to 

or approved by the Panel . 



aescnption The unique design of M Go Metric" provides interested metropolitan and rural school systems, as 
well as communities, with a model for Incorporating metric education into existing instruction- 
al programs at minimal additional cost and with no additional personnel. 

This Innovative program Includes an elementary and secondary curriculum for all pupils 1n the school population 
and identifies a range of teaching techniques involving the pupils in a variety of hands-on activities using 
metric equipment. Audio, visuals, and games are also utilized to accommodate the special needs of all students. 
To provide additional in-depth understanding of metrics, the inservlce requires teachers to participate 1n the 
sane metric exercises that are used 1n the classroom. The curriculum is arranged so that 1t does not Intrude on 
an already crowded schedule but enhances metric instruction as teachers integrate 1t into appropriate Instruc- 
tional areas. 

Upon request by school systems implementing the program, trained personnel are available to conduct a 15-hour 
inservlce for school personnel. Content of this Inservlce includes background 1n metric measurement, orientation 
to the curriculum guides, use of metric equipment, and a plan for Implementing the program within the regular 
curriculum. . . 



CUidCfiCC Of tffCCtiUCnCSS Data were collected using a locally developed metric criterion-referenced 

test and analyzed by a pre/post comparison of experimental and control 
groups. The experimental design was Implemented annually over a three-year period. Results confirm program 
effectiveness 1n Increasing students' knowledge and understanding of metrics. 



IttiplenietltQUOn feQUItementS The "Go Metric" program is designed to be adapted to any educational 

■ ' setting. Metric kits containing curriculum guides, tests, demonstra- 

tion equipment, metric items for student hands-on experience, games, and puzzles are packaged 1n classroom sets 
for 30 students and require no additional facilities. For full use of the metric curriculum units, staff training 
by the project developer is recommended. The two-day training workshop, for one to 10 participants, may be pro- 
vided either at the developer or adopter site. 



fmQntlQl leaUltementS Local cost per pupil was $2.23 including the metric kit, teacher training, and 
* ' 150 pupils per teacher. The metric kit costs $300. Staff training must be 

arranged. 



SetOICeS available Awareness materials are available on request. Visitors are welcome at the project 

site by appointment. Project staff can attend out-of-state awareness conferences 
(expenses must be paid). Implementation consultation and staff training are provided at project site or adopter 
site (adopter must assume all costs). 



tOntOCt John E - Roller, Director; " Go Metric" Project; or Roger E. Kruse, Director of Federal Programs; 
v ' w Tulsa Public Schools; 3027 S. New Haven; P.O. Box 45208; Tulsa, OK 74145. (918) 743-3381. 
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PROJECT GULFPORT FOLLOW THROUGH: Mathemagenic Activities Program (HAP) 

Comprehensive education and Intellectual model for developing cognitive and/or problem-sol ving 
skills for children of all ability levels 1n grades 1-3. 



target aUdienCe Approved by JORP as a comprehensive approach for teaching mathematics grades 1 and 3. 



deStriDtlOn The Gulfport Follow Through Program is based on the University of Georgia Mathemagemc 

r Activities Program. This program uses the assessment of cognitive level as a guide in struc- 

ture a learning environment that maximizes development of the thinking process. Learning activities encourage 
" W and d1scover *> lut1ons *' th1s experience enhances the shift from concrete to 

. abstract levels of thinking. 
RacoH on thP idea that learnlnq occurs most easily when the child is an active agent 1n the process, all aspects 
of tL classroom environment are Seined In terms of three elements. The child Is (1) presented materials just 
s igh?ly morS°S?ff cu t than previously mastered (mismatch) (2) encouraged to choose his/her own method of 
problem solution (self-regulation), and (3) given time to manipulate learning materials (activity). 

Basic mathematical skills are utilized, and a combination of Individual and group activities encourages physical, 
mental, and social Involvement. Small-group Instruction 1s stressed. 

Teachers use a variety of guides prepared by the University of Georgia. Regular inservlce training on teaching 
techniques "nS Plagetlan assessment is conducted with guidance from the university sponsor. 

Medical and dental health, nutrition, psychological and social services, and parent involvement are other 
essentTal elements of the University of Georgia model. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Program students in a pre/post design have maintained educationally and 
statistically significant gains 1n mathematics achievement as measured by 
ce 1979. Successful replications have been made in urban and rural settin 



*u u^^ntm ArM ovpmpnt Test since 1979. Successful rep ncations nave oeen maae hi uiuan a..u . u.a. 
The SrogrSm nas been efSve Tegaru"ss o?'the ethnic or economic factors present at the replication site. 



ngs. 



implementation requirements 



A single teacher, a school, or an entire district can adopt the 
program. One or more resource teachers are needed, depending on 
the size of the population to be served. Reassignment of existing personnel (supervisors or coordinators) may 
suffice An instructional aide should be provided in each classroom to reinforce and supplement the teacher s 
n^IIpntitinn of skills. Involvement of classroom volunteers is encouraged. This program can be implemented with 
^t «?si?no curriculum materials. A staff training program of two to four days should be planned based on 
™2lSs of tneYdopJer. with follow-up Inservice as needed. Facilities, space, and instruct! onal equipment are 
found 1n most elementary schools. 

financial reQUirementS In addition to the adopter's basal math program, manuals and materials 
JinUnUUI rri|MllWIIWl^ {costing bet ween $6 and $8) are available from the Follow Through Program, 
, * (vnrnn M*ni mil ati ve /concrete objects (cuisenalre rods, multi-base blocks, and logic blocks) 

sn 111? eYv iS e or c d rl each classroom, /variety of inexpensive teacher-made learning activities 
and commercially avaHabre materials found 1n most classrooms may be used to remforce concepts and skills. 



Semites available Awareness brochure 1s available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at Project site 
J»erimC> UUUIIUVIC appo1 ntment. Project staff are available to attend in-state and out-of-state 

, evnenses must be paid). Training 1s conducted at project site (adopter pays only 

awareness meetings (al 1 "penses must » y F „ services are available all expenses 

must°be Palo)! % staff ?r^so t ma1^ a ilined en at"hrUn1vers1ty ' of Georgia So offer assistance In development, 
training, and evaluation (all expenses must be paid). 



9 
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enntatt Jo Kelley, Director; Gulfport Follow Through Project; 1906 17th Ave. 
CUinUli ^ 395Q J» {6 oi) 864-3392. 



P.O. Box 220; Gulfport, 
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PftQJJ>Ql[ HAWAII FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT 

A comprehensive program Including an experience-based basic skills curriculum for children 1n 
multilingual classrooms* 



target audUnCC Approved by JORP for grades K-3. 



dSSCNDtffifl Based on the Bank Street College of Education developmental -Interaction model, the purpose of 
hmm^uvii Hawaii FollQW Through project Is to further the cognitive, affective, social, and physical 

development of low-income children, most of whom have a limited command of English. The experience-based 
integrated curriculum, which emphasizes reading and math, Is expected to motivate the children to engage in both 
formal and informal classroom activities as well as to develop children's attitudes toward other people and 
their ability to conduct themselves well In a group. The teacher's consideration of the children's developmental 
needs and levels of Interest and learning styles results in Individualization of the curriculum. In addition, 
ongoing assessment and child study are important aspects of each teacher's functions. The language experience 
approach, which integrates oral language, reading, and writing instruction and which makes learning relevant 
and meaningful, 1s considered especially appropriate for children with mixed language backgrounds. The integrated 
curriculum allows for practice in applying math skills, expeclally through social studies activities. Classrooms 
staffed by a teacher and an aide are set up as workrooms for self-directed learning 1n reading, math, language, 
arts and crafts, and music, and children are encouraged to take responsibility for the materials they select and 
use. A supportive learning environment permits child-child and adult-child Interactions as part of the daily 
learning process. 

Staff development 1s based on the premise that teachers must consider themselves learners, too, and parents are 
encouraged to assume a role in their children's learning, both In school and at home. 



BUldBltCB Of BfftttWtntSS At the end of third grade, Follow Through students scored higher and made 

I II significantly greater gains on the Stanford Achievement Test of reading 

and mathematics than a local comparison group. Observed Follow Through children exhibited behaviors that demon- 
strated Independence of learning and positive self-concept, as measured by the Behavioral Rating and Assessment 
and Analysis of Communication in Education, developed by Bank Street College. 

imnlpmpntntinn reOU'lt £!fient$ The program can be adopted by an individual teacher as we'll as a 
impiWneniUUVn rO/Uimfirm* school, district, and statewide school system. The program 1s Identi- 
fiable by six major strands; therefore, the program can be Implemented incrementally by single or multiple strands. 
Pre-implementation and ongoing inservice education is required to eventually adopt all six strands (development 
of each child as a learner; interaction which enhances learning; supportive and challenging environment for learn- 
ing' direct experiences as basic to learning; parent Involvement; and asessment). Self-assessment and external 
validation of model Implementation can be conducted to help teachers assess their progress in Implementation. 

finnntinl reauifetnentS Basic handbooks, reference papers and materials, and slide/tape packages are 
jiiiMiifriMi fKifMi, available for reproduction without copyright problems from the Hawaii Follow 

Through Project. Other reference materials and si 1de/tape/f llmstrip packages can be purchased from Bank Street 
College, 610 West 112th St., NY, NY 10025. Postage reimbursement for extensive mailing will be appreciated when 
materials need to be borrowed for reproduction/ review purposes. 



StfUiflS (mailable Twenty-one model classes are taught by state-funded teachers and assisted by state- 
^ ,v,vw wwmmw f un ded administrators and turMcular specialists. Ihese model classrooms are avail- 
able for visitation during six monthly scheduled dissemination sessions per year. Semester workshops and Summer 
Institutes are conducted annually at no cost to participants at the project site 1n Honolulu, Hawaii. Inservice 
education services are available at adopter sites; however, travel and per diem as needed will have to be provided 
by adopters. 



9 
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contact 



Janet Sumlda, Director; Hawaii Follow Through Project; Hawaii State Department of Education; 
2106 10th Ave.; Honolulu, HI 96816. (808) 737-1949. 
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PROJECT HIGHER HORIZONS 100 

A program for students with reading retardation problems, with a coordinated effort 1n 'language 
arts development 1n all content areas* 



tOTQCt aUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for students 1n grade 9 with reading retardation problems* This program 
has been used 1n other settings with students in grades 7, 3, and 10 with reading retar- 
dation problems, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dCSCFIptiOn The primary goal of the reading section of the program 1s to enable a student to make eight 
months' reading progress during the school year and thereby regain lost ground* Other goals 
are Improvement of speech, mathematics, science, and social studies; helping students to adjust to high school 
behavior patterns; expanding students' background of experience; and Improving self-concept* After completing 
one year 1n the program, students are evaluated and may return to the regular school program* Enrollees are 
within normal range of Intelligence and without serious emotional problems but have one to four years of reading 
retardation. The speech of many 1s affected by a second language or dialect* Students are counseled frequently 
by the Higher Horizons counselor and Instructors. The counselor-student ratio 1s one counselor to 100 students. 
Collaboration between Instructors 1n the various subjects makes 1t possible to remedy weaknesses 1n language 
arts and other classes. 



eUldenCe Of efleCtWeneSS Pre/posttes1ng 1n September and Hay uses Metropolitan Achievement Test 
' 99 for grades 7-9 and Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills for grade 10. A 

Self-Rating Scale 1s also used. Attendance is higher for students 1n program than for regular students, based 
on a variable school average. Average reading gain for program has been 1.5 years per group. Evaluation is 
conducted by central administration. 



imOlementatiOn reaUkementS The Higher Horizons concept employs teachers in the core subject 
uiipitfiituiuMvii i*ifMii*iif*ii»? areas » f peading> Engl1sn> language arts, math, science, and social 

studies. This cluster of basic skills developers functions as a school-with1n-a-school , making Its own deter- 
minations about grouping, curriculum development, cultural enrichment, and career awareness. Ongoing 1nserv1ce 
meetings and summer workshops allow for staff development and interdisciplinary coordination. 

financial rtauirtmentS Approximately $250 per pupil over and above the cost of students In the 
9 ' regular school program. 



Semites available No awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. No 

mmviwww tpa1n1 1s conducted at the project site. Training may be conducted out of state 

(exemplary project staff costs must be paid). Project staff may be able to attend out-of-state conferenqes 
(expenses must be paid). 



Contact John D1 Benedetto, Resource Coordinator; Higher Horizons 100; Hartford Public High School; 
ClimUll 55 ^rest St.; Hartford, CT 06105. (203) 278-5920. Robert Nearlne, Title I Director; Hartford 
Board of Education; 249 High St.; Hartford, CT 06103. (203) 566-6074. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF BASIC READING SKILLS 

Reading centers providing an Individualized approach to remedial reading for educationally 
deprived children* 



tQTQCt QUdlSDCS Approved by JDRP for pupils In grades 1-8 who are reading below grade level* 



dCSCnjftfOfl Reading centers established In participating schools are staffed by a reading teacher who 
* works with eight to 10 children per period every day for the regular school term* Diag- 

nostic tests are administered to determine specific needs of individual children* A "Need Sheet 1 * 1s prepared 
for each child, providing a written prescription to help 1n mastering basic reading skills and to reinforce 
classroom learning* A "Weekly Plan" sheet 1s maintained for each class, listing plans for each child* Corre- 
lation with regular classroom activity 1s stressed* Teacher's aides and parents are assigned to work with 
children needing additional help over and above that received 1n the classroom and reading center* Parent 
participation, through volunteer work and workshops, is a significant aspect of the project. Individualized 
attention shows the pupil that he/she 1s important and can excel in some way, which reinforces the primary 
goal of the project: to meet Individual needs of students and to help them achieve their potential. 

Materials used include the Hoffman Reading Program supplemented by numerous other commercially available and 
teacher-made materials* 

Students are selected for the program on the basis of scores from standardized tests (below 50th percentile), 
scores from diagnostic tests, cumulative record cards, teacher opinions, posttest scores of previous Title I 
students, and learning disabilities* 



COldente Of eflettiUeneSS Pre-post Gates-MacG1n1t1e Reading Test scores were submitted to the Joint 

Dissemination Review Panel in 1973-74. The average gain for students, grades 
1-8, was 1*6* Evaluation results since 1973-74 show consistently significant gains* Data available upon request* 



ifl\0\ett\enlQtiOn teOUlfementS At least one well-equipped space per school for a reading center, 

* * with one teacher per center. Detailed Information upon request. A 

revised Project Information Package Is available for examination and for sale to adopters. The PIP materials In- 
clude orientation materials, management calendar, management directory, teacher's manual, staff development manual, 
and evaluator's manual. 



finOnCIOl teOUirenientS At the orginal site, per-pupil costs totaled $500.41 (for 1981-82); this figure 
" ■ Includes administrative and Instructional personnel, materials and equipment, 

and continuing 1nserv1ce training. This figure is a continuing cost based on 469 students* Specific start-up costs 
are available upon request* 



SBTltiCBS QUQlloble Awareness materials are available free of charge upon request. Visitors are welcome 

by appointment. 



CnntOtt Phillip B. Hammonds; Improvement of Basic Reading Skills; Sylacauga City Schools; P.O. Drawer 
VUlltuvt 1127 . Sylacauga< AL 35150.1127. (205) 249-0393. 
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IMPROVING ACHIEVEMENT (READING) THROUGH USE OF TEACHERS AND TEACHER AIDES 

A personalized and concentrated reading Improvement program for secondary students. 



tnmet QudieilM Approved by JDRP for students, grades 10-12, reading two or more years below grade 
»uitj*» uumikiivv leyel wUh lQw Qr fa1l1ng g ra des 1n English classes. It has been used 1n other set- 
1ngs with grades 7-9, but no\ev1dence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



deSCflOtion Th1s P r °j* c t treats the problem of reading deficiency 1n secondary students through person- 
allzed and concentrated Interaction: personalized 1n that the adult/student ratio 1s most 
often one-to-one; concentrated 1n that Instruction occurs dally, one period per day. Each student's reading 
skills are thoroughly analyzed during the first few weeks. Instruction and rebuilding of attitude begin on a 
personalized basis at the point of identified deficiency (1n many cases at point zero In the reading process). 
Individual records of areas of weakness and patterns of Improvement are maintained. The Importance of personal 
Interest and positive reinforcement from the adult aide cannot be overemphasized. Reading Instruction develops 
within the context of the total language arts curriculum. The project teacher and a team of eight aides supple- 
ment the regular teacher's Instruction. 



BltldBllCB Of effettiOeneSS Project evaluation was based on successful accomplishment of stated 

' " behavioral objectives. Pre- and posttestlng used the Gates-KacG1n1t1e 

Reading Test. Grade equivalent scores were reduced to average monthly gains. Eighty-five percent of parti- 
cipating students (rural low- to middle-Income) measured an average monthly gain of 1.1 months or more per 
month. 



imnlpmentniion reaUlTementS All Instructional management materials used are commercially 

»u»i vii ivijuiivifi* available. No particular products or systems are stressed. An 

eclectic approach 1s used to prescribe materials as needed. 



financial feOUlfetnentS Start-up costs run $200-$225 per student (based on 180 students at 1975 
I*.... w n prices). These figures Include the cost of hiring one project teacher and 

eight adult aides, as well as the cost of materials, equipment, and 1nserv1ce. Per-student yearly costs remain 
relatively constant allowing for Inflationary Increases. 



StfUiCeS tlttQilQble Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. No training 
**• vi*** ^ C()nducted at the project site. Training may be conducted out of state (exemplary 

project staff costs must be paid). Project staff can attend out-of-state conferences (expenses must be paid). 



ERLC 



enntaft Leon West, Director; Sky View High School Project; Cache County School District; 2063 North 
*UIIIU*» 12th East; L()gan UT 8432K (801) 752.3925. 
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PROJECT INDmDUALIZED C0MPUTER ASSISTED REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM (I CARE) 
A computer-assisted program to provide basic reading Instruction. 



tOTQCt QUdtCnCB Approved by JDRP for educationally deprived vocational education students 1n grades 10-12. 



uBSCr IDt'lOn Th * s Project 1s an effort to supplement the existing reading program for the high school voca- 
r tlonal education student. Through the use of a microcomputer, Individualized and small group 

Instruction allows the student to set his/her own learning pace. Each student must spend a 50-m1nute class period 
each day Involved 1n this program 1n Heu of the regular English class. On a rotating basis, a student spends one 
week 1n each of the following five areas: 

Vocabulary: More than 100 vocabulary programs exist, each of which contain at least 20 words. Words are spelled 
out letter by letter, and four choices are offered. Students are Informed by the computer of correct and Incor- 
rect responses, percent score, and a 11st of the Incorrectly defined. Students must complete a minimum of 30 com- 
puterized vocabulary programs. A mastery score of 80 1s necessary to move on to another program. Reading : 
Students must also complete a minimum of 30 computerized reading programs. There are a total of 190 programs 
that allow the students or teacher to select number of words per minute. The computer then displays the reading 
material, followed by 5-10 questions related to the reading. Students are presented with number of correct 
responses and a percent grade. An 80% mastery rate 1s requisite for the next program. Reading & Kiting Skills : 
Students must complete a minimum of 25 audiovisual reading programs 1n areas Including basic math, English 
grammar, word usage, and reading and writing skills. Audio tapes : Subject matter 1s graphically displayed 
accompanied by sound. The vocationally-oriented learning material has companion worksheet(s) that enable students 
to assimilate the material and respond 1n writing. Four sets of headphones effect a multiple listening station. 
Units are available 1n vocabulary development, reading, comprehension, and basic skills math. A minimum of 10 
audio tapes is required. Paperback books : A minimum of two paperbound books of the student's choice. More than 
100 are available. 

Rotation among these five areas reduces boredom and discipline problems. The ability of the microcomputer to 
repeatedly review materials without making value judgments, tiring, or losing enthusiasm enables the curriculum 
to be highly effective. 

The main benefits of the program are that teachers determine the content of the computer programs and work with 
Individual students, and the student 1s able to Interact with the computer and set his/her own learning pace. 



CUidCOCB Of efleCtlOeneSS Students 1n regular English classes decreased 1n vocabulary during the same 

' " semester 1n which I CARE students Increased substantially on both subtests 

of American School Achievement Test, Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary. A mean gain resulted of 9.77 on vocab- 
ulary for treatment group (comparison was 1.96) and 7.33 on Reading Comprehension for treatment group (comparison 
was 4.07). 



imnlfmpntntinn rPaUirementS I CARE can be adopted by a single teacher, a teacher aide, a classroom 

lilipitMir/iituMuii i*tfuii*iu*MMF un1 ^ Qr by seyeral units ^ Ext ens1ve staff development and training 

1n computer literacy 1s not a requirement. Many companies (Radio Shack, Apple, IBM) offer free computer literacy 
training workshops for teachers. 



finQntlQl teQUitementS Cost P er Participant 1s $185 for installation, and $140 for subsequent years. 
' ■ based on 30 students. Costs would be reduced as the number of students in- 

creases. Three computer master tape programs have been developed to enable teachers to author their own programs 
1n vocabulary, spelling, speed reading, and comprehension at a cost of $50 per program or all three programs for 
$125. 



SerUICeS QUQilQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
******** ^ appo1ntment# project staff are available for awareness conferences and training 

(costs to be negotiated). Training workshops are also conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



fMttnft Mr. Victor A. Miller, Project ICARE; Blue Mountain School District; Blue Mountain High 
MWHUW school R.a. #1; Schuyklll Haven, PA 17972. (71 7) 366-0515. 
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PROJECT IRIT: Intffl,1vt Rtid<ng instructional Team 

A laboratory project for third- and fourth-grade students with difficulty 1n reading. 



tQTQtt QU(ih % *t Approved by JORP for pupils 1n grades 3-4 who are deficient 1n the basic skills of 

* reading and language. The proqram has been used in other settings with grades 1, 2, 

and 5-8 and as a summer program, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dtStfWtiOtl IRIT features a carefully Individualized diagnostic approach made possible by low student- 

■ teacher ratios and the use of a wide variety of materials and equipment. The unique features 

of IRIX are the h1gh-1ntens1ty and team approach toward reading Instruction. Forty-five students per team of 
teachers are selected for each of the three 10-week cycles. The teachers have classes of approximately 15 pupils, 
and all pupils see each teacher dally. The program design Includes three areas of concentration: encoding- 
decoding, Individualized reading, and vocabulary/comprehension. Students move from one area to the next at 
approximately one-hour Intervals. Pupils return to their sending teachers 1n the afternoon for Instruction 1n 
other basic subjects. The Individualized reading area provides a wide variety of reading materials and offers 
assignments that enrich the student's background, promote written and oral language skills, and Instill pleasure 
1n reading. The vocabulary and comprehension area puts emphasis on the various subskllls of comprehension. 
Meaningful experiences are provided 1n order to promote concept development. Encoding-decoding uses an Individu- 
alized approach to assist t.ie student 1n his/her ability to attack new words and get meaning from them. The 
specific skills needs 1n phonics are taught to develop Independent methods of word analysis. The IRIT teachers 
work with students for the entire morning. They spend the afternoon preparing the Individualized lessons, 
discussing the skills of the 45 students, coordinating the lessons for them, and updating their Individual records; 
developing new Instructional materials based on student needs; meeting with teachers and parents from the sending 
schools; participating 1n professional development and training sessions; and providing 1nserv1ce training for 
other classroom teachers. 



CUldCnCe Of etfeCtiUenCSS Tests used for evaluation Include the Stanford Achievement Test (pre- and 

posttest) and the Botel Phonics Inventory. These tests are administered 
at the beginning and end of each cycle. Mean total reading scores for 1973-74 were raised from 2.5 to 3.2, a 
gain of seven months 1n 10 weeks. Mean total reading scores for 1974-75 were raised from 2.6 to 3.7, a gain of 
one year and one month 1n 10 weeks. 



fffipfC/nCfltfltfOfl TCQUIFCtltCtttS One reading specialist (the team leader) and two other teachers who 

■ ■ have strengths 1n the teaching of reading are required. One IRIT 

Center requires three classrooms and office space for a part-time secretary. Staff need training 1n diagnosis 
and evaluation of test results. A school system may want to begin with a single center, but a project director 
can easily supervise an additional center. 



finOnCIOl teOUltttntntS Budget for one IRIT team (1982-83) serving 135 pupils for one year 1s $97,000 
1 T (approximately $718 per pupil). Start-up costs average an additional $25-$50 

per pupil, depending on equipment ordered. 



SetVICeS OUOlloblt Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Training may 

be conducted at project or adopter site (training costs to be negotiated among adopter, 

NDN Facilitator, and D/D). 
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tMltOCt Donald Carso, Coordinator of Reading and Communication Arts; 249 High St.; Hartford, CT 06103. 
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LEARNING TO READ BY READING 



A unlqut method of teaching reading to sub-par achievers at upper-elementary through junior 
college levels who have failed to progress with the use of conventional Methods and materials; 
especially useful 1n alternative schools. 



tOfQCt QUdlt f)C( Approved by JDRP for students from upper-elementary through adult levels with potential 



for reading and/or reading improvement. 



dttCfintion The Program 1s a multimedia system for teaching reading especially applicable to students reading 
uwviipuvu be1ow 3 ^ Q Gpade pi acement Level (GPL), including nonreaders, and effective through 6.0 GPL. 
Reading With Symbols (cued reading using familiar objects to represent sounds) begins at primary level and pro- 
gresses through an approximate tenth-grade reading. level ; 1t represents a new approach to phonetic and sight-word 
vocabulary development. Students (usually 1n groups of three) read orally to a teacher or aide an approximate 7U0 
pages of cued stories. The system also Incorporates "read-along H materials (radio plays, short stories, and cap- 
tioned fllmstrlps) to be used either 1n conjunction with upper-level Reading With Symbols materials or alone for 
students at higher reading levels (GPL 3 and 5-8). Symbols representing 34 basic sounds are learned through use 
of a workbook. (Instruction on an Individual or small -group basis 1s recommended.) Students learn symbol -sound 
relationships 1n less than >ne week. Thereafter, they read orally dally until they have progressed through the set 
of 16 cued readers. After completion of the first six books (2.0 to 4.5 reading level), the Identical stories are 
read 1n the uncued version. This cued reading provides a bridge to regular reading and an opportunity to teach 
the more significant conventional rules of phonics and furnishes an opportunity for assessment of reading 
progress. Read-along materials (43 short stories and 40 half-hour radio plays) are used at a higher level of 
the program. Instruction 1n preparing this type of material as well as read-along captioned fllmstrlps 1s 
provided in the teacher-training program. 



tWdtntt Of tffeCtiveneSS On Gates-MacG1n1t1e, best project group made gain of 2.2 years in 12 
' " weeks 1 time (one half-day school). Some students at 4.0 made four or 

five grades' gain using read-alongs exclusively. 



itnnlpmPntatinn feOUirBtnBntS Aides should be provided. Normal classroom facilities are sufficient, 
iiiifMFif »wu vii ivtfui. li$ten1||g stat1ons equipped with cassette recorders and headsets 

must be available for read-along phase. Adopters may use only Reading With Symbols, only read-alongs, or both. 
Program is applicable to remedial groups within a conventional classroom or to specially equipped remedial classes. 
Single-student tutoring 1s a viable possibility. 



financial reailiretnentS Beginning set of eight Reading With Symbols (R/W/S) readers and teacher's 
iiiimiimmi i^winimiM f ^ ^ Qf e1ght $uppleiBentapy R/H/s rea ders (400 pages), $80; 

set of two uncued readers (400 pages), $20; flashcards, $5; 40 read-along radio plays on cassette with script, 
$445 for set; 30 read-along short stories on cassette with script, $165 for set; 13 stories on six longer 
tapes, $60 for set. 



$£FUiCeS QVQilQble Awareness materials are available at no charge. Personnel are available for awareness 

and training sessions (expenses to be negotiated). 



rnntnrt Philip K. Glossa, Director; 18 N. Banner Dr.; Sonora, CA 95370. (209) 532-3556. Orval S. 
wlHUM H111(Mru Director; Reading Learning Center; P.O. Box 778; Jamestown, CA 95327. (209) 984-5741. 
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PROJECT LEFL0RE C0UNTY (MISSISSIPPI) FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER 

A program based in part on the cognitive-developmental theory of Jean Piaget and the educational 
philosophy of John Dewey that blends open-ended child-initiated activities with teacher-struc- 
■ tured lessons* 



tdtQtt QUdlCflCC Approved by JDRP for school administrators, teacher trainers, paraprofesslonals, and 
teachers of grades K-3. Intended beneficiaries are children and their parents. 



dCSCfiptiOll The LeFlore County Follow Through program employs the High/Scope cognltlvely oriented curric- 

ulum as a framework for education. This curriculum was developed by the High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation of Ypsilanti, Michigan, 

Children assume responsibility for their own learning by planning self-Initiated activities, carrying out their 
plans, presenting what they have learned, and sharing their experiences with others. Teaching teams structure 
specific learning experiences based on children's needs and their ability to learn a concept or skill. Adults 
help children apply acquired skills within student-initiated projects. Through this process, children become 
knowledgeable in the areas of wrltlnc and reading, mathematics, science, social studies, music, physical educa- 
tion, health, and safety. 

Recognizing that parental commitment to children's education is a major factor in a child's school success, the 
LeFlore County Follow Through project has developed and Implemented a parent program that takes the school to the 
home and brings parents to the school. Parents participate in classroom activities and use school facilities 
for group meetings and workshops. Through these efforts, parents have contributed their knowledge, skills, and 
resources to the school's educational goals and at the same time have extended their formal school training. 



eUldenCt Of effeCtiVeneSS In spring 1975, second- and third-graders 1n the program scored signifi- 
cantly higher (p_ < .05) than similar nonprograa children on both an academic 
achievement test (California Achievement Test) and on measures designed by High/Scope Foundation to assess the 
effectiveness of children's writing (Productive Language Assessment Tasks). Data collected in spring 1976 and 
1977 revealed the same pattern. 



imDlementatiOn reQUitementS High/Scope Foundation's experience in a large number of settings, both 
■ ' 1n the U.S. and abroad, Indicates that the program can be successfully 

implemented provided the following conditions are met: voluntary participation of teachers in the program; low 
staff turnover; active program support from building and distort administrators; presence of a full-time staff 
trainer/curriculum superior; provision for adequate staff training; and a paraprofessional aide for each class- 
room. 



flflflflCifll ft QliiftintnlS Additional staff T.-y be required depending on available staff and number of 
9 ' students served; cost depends on local salary schedule. Training is required 

for adopter staff; cost can be negotiated. Manuals for training and operation may be purchased from the model 
sponsor, High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, 600 N. River St., Ypsilanti, MI 48197. Cost of additional 
materials (teacher-made or commercially produced) depends on materials already available. 



services available A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Project staff are available to attend 
out-of-state awareness meetings. Training 1s provided at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). 
Training 1s also conducted at adopter site. Follow-up and evaluation assistance is available to adopters at no 
cost. 



COntaCt Robert Pickett, or Linda Brower; Educational Service Building; H1-way 82 West; Greenwood, MS 
* 38930. (601 ) 453T4B19 or 455-4107. 
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PROJECT MARC: Mult1sensor y Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum 

A multlsensory approach to beginning readiness that emphasizes slow pacing of skills, diag- 
nosis of student needs, and Inservlce training of teachers and administrators. 



target audience Approved by JDRP as a K-1 reading program for students from low-Income families 1n rural 

areas and as an Inservlce program for teachers and administrators. MARC also serves 
grade 2 students, remedial readers, learning-disabled students, special education students, and students in urban 
settings, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

Qt$tfiptiOll Project MARC trains teachers to use a systematic approach 1n teaching reading. It combines 

Instructional materials, multlsensory techniques, and teacher training 1n a practical, effective 
program* Students are grouped for instructional purposes based upon continuous diagnosis, and are taught through 
a combination of activities designed to use all the learning modalities* Kindergarten materials and techniques 
focus on developing knowledge of letters and sounds as well as concepts* Children are taught letters and sounds 
through a unique technique called The Linkages, which Integrates auditory, visual, and kinesthetic modalities to 
enable children to learn through the avenue most appropriate to their needs* Materials for this level include 
alphabet booklets, wall cards, an alphabet sound pack, readiness skill sheets and a poetry book, language master 
alphabet cards, and an alphabet drill pack. First-grade materials emphasize linguistic word families, decoding 
and word attack skills, and vocabulary and comprehension skills. During Initial reading Instruction, the teacher 
uses blending techniques that feature multlsensory learning, slow pacing, and reinforcement of the processes In- 
volved 1n decoding. Each lesson focuses on one linguistic or phonetic feature, and workbooks and supplementary 
materials supply reinforcement activities. As students progress. Instruction and reading become more complex, so 
that once children complete the series 1t 1s easy for them to make the transition to commercial basal reading 
materials. Reading materials Include storybooks, reinforcement exercises, tapes and worksheets, diagnostic instru- 
ments, and 16 readers, workbooks, and manuals. The teacher training program 1s described 1n a guide with accom- 
panying cassette tapes. The guide covers materials, philosophy, multlsensory techniques, teaching reading, diag- 
nosis, classroom games, learning centers, and conducting a training session. 



evidence of effectiveness Scores from Stanford Achievement Tests Indicated that readiness and reading 

subtest scores of project students were significantly higher (greater than 
.01 level) than for nonproject students. Project mean scores were above the national norms, whereas prior to 
program implementation mean scores were below the 20th percentile* Scores were collected over a two-year period* 



implClDCntQtlOn FCOUifCttlCntS An y teacher can Implement the program 1n a classroom or remedial 

' * lab. If the program Is used as a total school or district program, 

a principal or coordinator should receive training, then train the school staff. Training takes one to three 
days, depending on the extent of the adoption. Training 1s conducted at the project site and at adopter sites. 



finQnCMll fCQUIfCmCntS Required start-up materials for class of 25: K, $171.76; 1, $419.76; 2, 
9 n $442.83. Optional materials: K, $19.41; 1, $21; 2, $78.54. Maintenance 

costs vary depending on whether materials are consumable or nonconsumable (K, $12/490; 1, $50/$250; 2, $50/4300). 
Training, $10 per teacher. Principal or coordinator, $20 plus travel to developer site and per diem. 



StfUICCS aitail(lblt Awareness. materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

and additional demonstration sites in home state by appointment. Project staff «re 
available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s provided at project 
site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training 1s also conducted at adopter sites (expenses must be paid). 



fnntatt Annie Ruth Perryman, Director; Project MARC; P.O. Box 98; Crawfordvllle, FL 32327. 
VV,U (904) 926-7909. 
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PROJECT MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEHENT PRO-AM ( HAp ) 
A pull-out remedial math program. 



tQrQtt aUdietiCe Approved by JORP for educationally disadvantaged children, g 



rades 2-5. 



ffefCrinffflft To help students overcome difficulties 1n computation and mathematical concepts and to learn 
UWU t" v " bas1c measurements and geometry skills, eligible students are scheduled Into learning centers 
and provided Instruction through a diagnostic/prescriptive system. Scheduling students 1s a cooperative effort 
of the Title I teacher and the regular classroom teacher that Insures dally Instructional sessions without Jnter- 




Uslng a composite analysis of several criterion-referenced achievement tests, an Individual Math Profile Is devel- 
oped for each student. Behavior objectives are used to formulate a prescription to meet the Interests and needs 
of each pupil. The Crossreference Guide supplies Information on materials available 1n every center to be used 1n 
remediation of a stated skill. Each MAP Learning Center Is staffed with a certified elementary teacher and a 
teacher aide who serve about 62 pupils. Thirty-minute instructional sessions are conducted in small groups in 
which [he tMrt2r"I^11«t1o toes not exceed 6/1 per class period. Instructional methodology varies with pupil 
need and interest. The number of sessions ranges from three to five per week. 

Staff development provides for the planning, implementation, and evaluation program. The Program Guide, developed 
by Title I staff, directs the instructional and supportive procedures. 



SUldenCB Of effeCtiVeneSS Based on results from the California Achievement Test, students showed 
tvfuvjiw * improvement from pre- to posttesting at grades 2-5 for both project years 

(1979-80 and 1980-81). The 1980-81 posttest performance was at the 50th percentile, the national average. 



implementation requirements Staff^development is conducted during the school year for teachers 



financial reOUirementS Seven hundred pupils 1n 10 public school buildings were served by the project 
/JllUHlfUf i*ijufli*«ii*iifr* ^ average cost of $309 per pupil. Expenditures for salaries Included 11 

full-time certified teachers, a prorated Project Director, a prorated Math Program manager, 11 ful l-t1me teacher 
aides and prorated clerical services. Start-up and continuing costs can be minimized by using many of the re- 
scues that may already be available in the adopting school and/or district. Approximately 90% of all Instruc- 
tional materials are commercial and 10% are locally produced by staff. 

StflliCtS OUailablt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitations may be arranged at the 
9*f MvwiiMVi* d1scretion of th e project director. The availability of the project staff to attend 

in-state and out-of-state awareness meetings and to conduct training services 1n state and out of state may be 
negated, with adopter bearing all costs! Implementat1on/follow-up services are negotiable, with adopter 
bearing al I costs. 



enntnrt John W. Williams; Mathematics Achievement Program; Chester Upland School District; 18th and 
HJIUUtt mm * Avenue; Chestor, PA 1901 3. (21 5) 447-3865. 
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MATTE SON FOUR-DIMENSIONAL READING PROGRAM 

A multitext. Individualized, comprehensive reading skills-developmental reading program for 
grades 4-8. 



tOfQtt QUdltnCC Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 4-8. 



QCSCfipUOn The Program's goal 1s that students reach a level 1n the reading-skills sequence commensurate 
* with their reading expectancy level. The four dimensions are: developing basic skills that 

students need 1n order to read critically, purposefully, and appreciatively; teaching students to use reading 
as a tool for learning; fostering an appreciation of literature; and developing permanent Interests 1n reading 
for enjoyment* Students progress through a series of Individualized learning packages covering 108 behavioral 
objectives, omitting the skills they have already mastered. Activities noted 1n the learning packages direct 
the student to selections 1n various reading texts appropriate to his/her independent reading level. Activities 
are varied and increase 1n level of readability and complexity following Bloom's taxonomy. Criterion-referenced 
tests Include a placement test, pretest, posttests, and sub-skills tests for all 108 objectives. A management 
system consisting of class record sheets and Individual pupil-progress charts shows the student's growth in 
reading. This skills-development portion of the program 1s expected to take from 40-60 percent of the total 
reading time. The remainder of the time 1s devoted to application of skills through a variety of reading-language 
activities to provide a wel 1 -integrated reading program. 

Adopters are trained 1n the use of cloze procedure, readability formulas, application of behavioral objectives, 
writing of learning packages, diagnosis and placement of students, and program operation, (The Matteson Program 
is Intended to be a basic skills-development reading program. It is not a supplement to a basal reader series,) 



CUldCtlCC Of tffCCtliJCnBSS After three years in the program, 80% of the project group met or exceedeo 

their reading expectancy levels determined by a modification of the Bond- 
Tinker formula, while only 411 1n the control group met this criterion. The program group exceeded the control 
group by .63 on the Stanford Reading Achievement Test. Attitude toward reading was significantly higher 1n the 
program group, as determined by a project-dev. loped test. 

implementation reaUitementS Most l1ke1 > ad °P ter is a building unit, but the program can be 

■ * implemented 1n a single classroom. No additional staffing 1s 

required. One or two staff from adopter district can be trained 1n two days; they train other teachers at their 
site. Sets of project-developed Learning Cards and Mastery Tests are required, along with one to three copies 
each of approximately 60 basal readers. These materials will accommodate a minimum of one classroom or maximum 
of eight, depending on school organization. A small shelving unit for texts and file containers for learning 
cards and tests are needed. 

finQnCi(ll teaUitementS A set of project-developed and commercial reading texts costs no more than 
' ' $600 and will accommodate up to 150 students, depending upon school organi- 

zation. Annual maintenance 1s minimal. Project materials: $20 for set of Learning Packages, $10 for set of 
Mastery Tests, and $5 for Guide. One set of record sheets, placement tests, and other materials for duplication 
are provided free to purchasers of these materials. 

StTWttS Ot/OlloblC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appoir *«<ient. 

Awareness and training sessions are available on- or off-site by arrangemet. 



CnntaCt Allan Dornself; Matteson School District 162; 21244 Illinois St.; Matteson, IL 60443. 
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PROJECT HcC0RH1CK C0UNTY FOLLOW THROUGH: Mathemagenlc Activities Program (MAP) 

Comprehensive education and intellectual development, emphasizing math, for economically 
deprived children 1n grades 1-3. 



tOTQtt QUdiCnCt Approved by JDRP as a comprehensive approach for teaching mathematics to all 
' children 1n grades 1 and 3* 



dtSCriOtiOn The Mccormick County Follow Through program 1s based on the University of Georgia Mathemagenlc 

■ Activities Program, which emphasizes learning 1n the context of classroom environments that 

stimulate cognitive growth through concrete activities and Intellectual challenge for the children. 

The desired classroom environment evolves from these principles and processes: after determining each child's 
developmental level, the teacher creates learning activities based on what children a ready know which at the same 
time stretch and challenge them; intellectual growth occurs as children become actively Involved 1n constructing 
concepts and Ideas for themselves as they manipulate and explore with physical materials; Independence (self-regu- 
lation) 1s fostered as children have an opportunity to choose materials and subject matter that will meet their 
Individual learning rates and styles. A combination of structured and non-structured Individual and small group 
activities facilitates physical, mental, and social development. 

A variety of guides prepared by the University of Georgia 1s used by the teachers to supplement and reinforce the 
state-adopted textbooks. Inservlce training on teaching techniques and Plagetlan assessment 1s conducted with 
guidance from the university sponsor. 

Medical and dental health, nutrition, psychological and social services, and parent Involvement are other essential 
elements of the University of Georgia model. 



Ptiidtnre Of tfltCtiUtlteSS Validation was granted on the basis of Metropolitan Achievement Test scores 
tviwtiiv* mj ^jjw^.-w, ^ two-year period (1978-80). MAP children 1n McCormick County. South 

Carolina have continued each year since validation to demonstrate significantly higher yearly gains on the math- 
ematics test than those of a comparable national normlng group. The gains ranged from one-third standard deviation 
to better than one standard deviation. Similar gains have been documented 1n reading and language; however, 
these two areas of the MAP model have yet to be presented for validation. 

imnltmtntatlOn reaUiremtntS MAP 1s Implemented 1n existing regular classrooms with presently used 
hlipjCfJICfllUMVIf Itlfiuitiiitiit? mtb00|cs and SU pp le mented with numerous commercial and teacher-made 
materials and manuals developed by the sponsor. A trained Instructional aide Is recommended for each classroom and 
a oerson identified to serve as a Resource Teacher to work with classroom teachers 1s essential. A Parent Coordin- 
ator is highly recommended. Full Implementation would require a health nurse and social worker. Staff development 
is required. 



financial rtaUirtmentS A wide variety of axroerdally available materials found in most classrooms 
jiiiuiimmi i^«m»...v.,^ ^ Culsenaire R^ds. Logic Blocks and Mult1-b<sse Blocks are required 

(costs vary according to supplier). Sponsor-developed manuals needed are: Logic Blocks (7H) 9 Multi-Base Blocks 
25*). and Strategy Manual for Mathematics ($2). Reass1gm*nt within the adopting unit can be made to provide 
classroom Instructional aides and a Resource Teacher. The major implementation cost 1s the training of personnel. 

$trUUt$ QUailablC A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness brochures are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at the project site any time by appointment. 
Project staff are available to attend In-state and out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Twining services are available at the project site or adopter's site (costs to be negot ated). A full staff is 
available at the University of Georgia to offer assistance 1n program development, training, and evaluation of 
project effectiveness. 



tnniftft Mildred Knight, Project Director; McCormick County Follow Through Project; McCormick County Public 
COfiraCI School$j p ^ • ox 68?; HcCorm1:kf sC 29835. (803) 465-2898. 
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PROJECT M ° UNT VERN0N TV READING AN0 COMMUNICATION 

A program to Improve student reading skills* 



fflfljft QUdittlCe Approved by JDRP for grades 4-8. 



d£StFiptiOtl T ne Mount Vernon TV Reading and Communication project uses popular commercial TV to teach 
■ academic and underlying psychol 1nguist1c skills. Network videotapes with actors, authors, 

and diverse production elements are used 1n the classroom or communication studio to provide concrete visualiza- 
tion of sophisticated vocabulary and pronunciation. 

Lesson plans are prepared from the actual scripts used by TV producers and Include skills related to social 
studies, oral language, reading, writing, and skills that affect learning rate such as memory, grammar, and 
visual and auditory Integration. By creating new characters, plot twists, and endings, students develop their 
writing skills* Teachers use rapidly paced oral response drills designed to Increase accuracy 1n articulating, 
listening, handling complicated syntax, and master vocabulary meaning* Program techniques enable teachers 
to continuously assess lesson mastery, to correct responses, and to monitor student ability to transfer skills 
taught 1n the auditory-vocal channel to the visual-motor channel. Students move through Increasingly difficult 
levels of reading material as they practice the previously taught strategies on supplemental material. 

Teachers and students learn how to operate specialized equipment -- TV camera, videotape recorder, and TV monitor 
— for use 1n learning, processing, and expressive activities. At videotape sessions, students become camera 
persons, directors, technicians, and actors as they confirm their ability to read at the end of each session by 
videotaping and playing back their dramatizations. 

Students produce their own documentary on a topic related to the script. Choosing from a wide range of levels, 
students read and prepare "book" commercials to try to sell the idea of reading that book to their peers. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Participants 1n the program improved their standing In reference to national 
norms consistently across grade level and site. Students Increased their 
percentile ranking from a minimum of 3 to a maximum of 26* Disabled readers made most dramatic gains. 



itnpletnentQtlOn requirements Teachers attend a three-day training workshop. During program imple- 

r ■ mentation, two workshop days are given by the demonstration staff. 

After program Implementation, three follow-up visits are made by demonstration staff. A communication studio can 
be set up in a corner of a classroom or in a separate room into which classes are scheduled. 



finQnCIQl reQUirefflentS ]<0 new personnel need to be hired since the program uses existing staff. 

■ Installation costs are approximately $2,500. Schools with existing video 

equipment and materials do not have minimal installation costs. Training and monitoring costs not exceeding 
$2,500 (plus travel and lodging) can be shared with neighboring replicators. An additional $100 fee per 
teacher provides training manuals, lesson plans, student scripts, and videotape copies. In subsequent years, 
$2.50 per pupil should be set aside to duplicate worn out scripts and batteries, as well as money for equipment 
repairs. 

SefltiteS OUOHuble Awareness materials are available at no charge. Staff can attend awareness confer- 
ences. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Training at replication sites 1s avail- 
able under certain conditions. Three visitations by the demonstrator will be arranged the first year. 



CQntQtt Mrs * Jacqueline Van Cott dim; Mount Vernon IV Reading and Communication Project; Pennington- 
GMines Center; 20 Fairway; Mount Vernon, NY 10552. (914) 668-8777 or -6580* 
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PROJECT NICH 0 LS AVENUE FOLLOW THROUGH: A 01 rect Instruction Model 

Basic reading, arithmetic, and language for low-income, nonwhlte, inner-city children in 
grades K-3 and a program for their parents. 



tOratt aUdietlCt Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. Approved grade levels are based on claims for children 
3 in the program for four full years. 



dtSCriatiOtt The aoal of the proqram is to increase the skills that participating students have acquired 
OWmpilUn Thecal ^ o P^^ ramSB These increased skills will enable the student to compete with 

more fortunate peers. 

Tbe Nichols Avenue Follow Through Program re] je^on highly structured DISUR ..terl.lsjn ^re.dln, and Ungu.ge. ; 

which "^^V^t^prodtna and s r II o rd attack skills, reading for and making use of in- 

reading I and II, decoding and • -^P™^"^°?'/"°]"| m ' reasoning and rules of grammar and structure. Physical 
2KS! ir, U ?ci e nce: d muIl , cV ; :nd e rddlirona] a rd?ng I and arithmetic are taught by school system resource teachers. 

, . «. e .*. ltAoni . t , in <;mall arouDS of six to ten for 30-35 minutes per day 1n each content 
area° nS CrUeEr f r c % f 11," l-'r- MnSiS,?; to monitor reading and language Instruction. 
The resuUs are used to ensure skill mastery and to place students 1n the proper group. 

A competency-baseo curriculum resource teacher operates a ^ J" JJ, ?^S.*S?-I^^*SS«l*aSSSi 
mittee (PAC) are components of the program. 



euidetlCe Of effettWeneSS Using the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) to ^certain level of 
CUIUCIIIC vj effectiveness third-grade students have performed at or above the national 

norm 1979-82. The number of students P^oted to hlghe r instruct 1 -"JiJS;;! S? 8 ? n °5S?'«; n S! C SK t ; r .55 B sTSr?T«d 

^^e^nn O Lra%rihatrrr S g 1 ains Of ar 0 e r re ^X^<^^ Is utilised as copared with 

other instructional models, 

imnlpmpntatiott reaUirementS Program may be implemented in a single class, grade level , or total 
impitlUCniUUUn ICtfUII pri ^ ary Ufl it. Two weeks of preservice training for staff is recom- 

mended with follow-up inservice. It is recommended that one content area be implemented the first year. 



(innneini rPfllfifPfflCfltS Cost of materials varies according to extent of implementation. Start-up 
financial reqUimTIWH$ Cost of is $15 . 25 y per studen t plus $200 for teacher materia s; 

level I language is $4.85 per student plus $199.50 for teacher materials. Continuation costs can be absorbed 1n 
Ihe school budget. Adopter costs include possible stipends for staff training. 



SCrVlCCS flUflllflWf A Follow Through Resource Center. 
Contact the project about available training and other services. 



Mtltatt Dorothy J. Rice, Director; Nichols Avenue Folio* Through; Martin Luther king Ave. and Sumner Rd. 
COIHUtl s.E.; Washington, DC 20020. (202) 767-7086. 
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PROJECT PEGASUS: Personalized Educational Growth and Achievement with Selective Utilization of Staff 
A management program 1n reading personalized to meet students 1 needs* 



tOTQBt QUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for grades 2-9. This program has been used 1n other settings with 
grades 10-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by 

the Panel. 

Qt$tfiptlQtl The PEGASUS curriculum structure consists of performance objectives and corresponding diagnostic 

Instruments on 17 sequential reading levels at all ability levels in grades K-8. Students 1n 
grades 9*12 use PEGASUS as a specialized program* After diagnosis, students are grouped and subgrouped according 
to Identified needs* A chart 1s used to track each student's progress. A resource file of learning materials 
for fast, average, and slower-achieving students 1s coded to PEGASUS objectives. Additional learning activities 
are developed, coded, and shared by PEGASUS adopters 1n 1nserv1ce sessions. Instruction 1s personalized, motiva- 
tion techniques are emphasized, and a variety of approaches to teaching reading skills 1s used. No single teaching 
approach 1s either recommended or required. Teachers continue to use any methods that they have found to be 
successful. PEGASUS utilizes materials found 1n adopters' classrooms. 

The program is offered for diagnosing student needs, selecting appropriate materials to meet those needs, and 
assessing student gains. PEGASUS aids classroom teachers in organizing instruction for reading and other subject 
areas. 

PEGASUS 1s an adoption site of PEGASUS-PACE, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 



evidence of effectiveness Gates-MacG1n1t1e Reading Tests were given 1n October and Hay 1976-77 and 

1977-78 to a random group of students, grades 2-9, 1n PEGASUS schools and 
control schools. Students were selected from several districts, rural and urban, that had similar socioeconomic 
characteristics. For all grades, students 1n PEGASUS schools showed greater gains than students 1n control 
schools. 



impiementQtlOn teQUltementS The program may be implemented by classroom teachers as well as by 
■ ■ special reading teachers. Two days of 1nserv1ce training and per- 

sonalized follow-up are offered to adopters. Some specialized support 1s needed. It can be provided by curricu- 
lum-oriented principals, supervisors, or key teachers already employed. No additional staffing is necessary. 
No special equipment 1s needed. PEGASUS can be adapted to any organizational arrangement of classes. PEGASUS may 
be adopted by one teacher, several teachers, or all teachers 1n a building or school district. Teachers should be 
involved 1n the decision to adopt. 

financial teailiteinentS PEGASUS Master Volume (Teacher's Guide and Key; Objectives and Skills 
' ■ Check Sheets; Diagnostic Instruments R-16; Separate Answer Sheets for 

Diagnostic Instruments 9-16), $50. Reproduction costs, 50<-$l per student per year. Resource file folders and 
labels, $25. 



$en)ICe$ available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Project staff -are available to attend 

out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Two days of inservlce 
training and personalized follow-up are available at project or adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt Cheryl Hendress, Project Coordinator; Bureau County Educational Service Region; Courthouse; 
Princeton, IL 61356- (815) 875-1529 or 872-4181 . 
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PHILADELPHIA FOLLOW THROUGH BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS RESOURCE CENTER (BARC) 

A training center for administrators, teachers, paraprofesslonals, and parents, with a fulltlme 
commitment to demonstrating the entire Philadelphia Behavior Analysis program. 



tQTQCt aUdienCe Approved by JORP for grades K-3. 



dtSttWtiOtl The Philadelphia Behavior Analysis program consists of a wide array of systematic techniques 
■ capable of creating an educational environment to accelerate the social and academic develop- 

ment of young children. Training for Implementation, lasting two to five days, can be tailored to meet specific 
site requirements. Areas of concentration include: understanding human behavior; reinforcement strategies; 
learning styles; curriculum development; instructional strategies; room arrangement; and aide and parent in- 
volvement. Each Behavior Analysis classroom contains one teacher and at least one aide or parent, but ideally 
one aide and one parent. The aide and/or parent reinforce the teacher's Instructional program by providing assis- 
tance 1n a program utilizing small -group strategies. Academic Instructional time (the earn period) focuses on 
the basic skills — reading, mathematics, spelling, and handwriting. Weekly targets are set for each child. 
Motivation and positive reinforcement permeate the classroom. A tangible motivational system, such as a token 
economy, tally system, or contracting, 1s used. The children are encouraged to engage 1n their learning tasks by 
"back-ups' 1 — games and activities — based on their Interests and needs. Points earned or contracts negotiated 
are exchanged for the back-ups (spend time) at Intervals throughout the day, once a day, or at a delayed time. 
Punishment 1s de-emphasized. Curriculum materials have entry placement and diagnostic tests, are self -checking, 
require frequent response from the student, can be Individualized, present skills 1n small steps, and enable child 
progress to be monitored and measured. Each child 1n the proqram 1s targeted for a year-end goal of at least 
grade-level achievement 1n reading, math, and spelling. Grade-level achievement 1s correlated to book and page 
placements 1n the materials. 



eVldent$ Of effeCtiVeneSS Some Wide Range Achievement Test mean grade equivalents for project students, 

compared with a national non-Follow Through control group (shown 1n paren- 
theses), follow. Reading: Kindergarten, 1.2 (.8); grade 1, 2.1 (1.8); grade 2, 3.0 (2.6); grade 3, 4.1 (3.3). 
Arithmetic: kindergarten, 1.0 (.7); grade 1, 2.1 (1.8); grade 2, 3.0 (2.4); grade 3, 3.6 (3.2). 



implementation reaUiretnentS Adoption of the Philadelphia Follow Through Behavior Analysis Program 

■ ■ should reflect a joint decision by administrators, teachers, and 

parents. Ideally, the principal as well as all classroom staff Involved 1n implementation receive training. 
Training can be tailored to specific site requirements, but the complete training package 1s recommended for total 
K-3 application. All training 1s predicated on prior written agreement between project and adopter. Project 
assumes that adoptions will be ongoing for a minimum of two years. 



financial reQUirementS Equipment and curriculum materials already found 1n most classrooms can be 
9 ■ used. An adopter Incurs additional costs only 1f the programmed materials 

for reading and mathematics are utilized. The staffing pattern 1s negotiable. Cost of aides and parents depends 
on local salary schedule. 



SerVICeS available A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Information brochures regarding BARC and general descriptive materials are available at no charge. Visitors are 
welcome by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings* Training 1s 
available free of charge at project site or adopter site. 



COntaCt Leontlne D. Scott, Director, or Roger Huyett, Coordinator; Follow Through Programs; Room 510, 
lv Administration Bldg.; School ffTstrlct of Philadelphia; 21st and Parkway; Philadelphia, PA 19103. 

(215) 299-7659 or 567-4161 or -2920. 
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DDMCtT PICKENS C0UNTY F0LL0W THR0UGH: Mathemagenlc Activities Program (MAP) 

Comprehensive education and Intellectual development* emphasizing math, for economically and 
educationally deprived children. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for grades 1 and 3. 



W**J»rifttinn The Pickens County Follow Through program 1s based on the University of Georgia Mathemagenlc 
U&lTipiwn Activities Program, which emphasizes mathematics 1n the context of classroom environments that 
stimulate cognitive growth and the acquisition of basic academic skills through concrete activities and Intellec- 
tual challenge for the children. 

The desired classroom environment evolves from these principles and processes: Learning activities must be based 
on what children already know and at the same time stretch and challenge them; the teacher must assess each child s 
developmental level. Intellectual growth occurs only through active Involvement, so manipulation of objects 1s 
called for. Independent activity 1s necessary for learning, so children must exercise choice and to experience 
such self- regulation, children select activities and work Independently. In addition, many structured and 
s^lUgroup lessons Involve the teacher or aides. A variety of guides prepared by the University of Georgia 1s 
uled by III teachers, together with district-approved materials. A specially trained resource teacher provides 
regular 1nserv1ce training, visits classrooms each day, and gives two demonstration lessons every month. 

Medical and dental health, nutrition, psychological and social services, and parent Involvement are other 
essential elements of the University of Georgia model. 



Wid&nte Of tfftCtiVttKSS Follow Through children showed educationally and statistically significant 
CVHICIII* vj ^^mvu.w ^ mathematics achievement as measured by the 1978 Metropolitan 

Achievement Test. TTiese achievement gains are greater than those predicted from fall test performance, and they 
replicate across two cohorts for which data were gathered. 

implementation requirements a training workshop for staff is required. 



financial requirements contact the project for start-up costs. 



StruiteS aUQilable Awareness materials available at no cost. Visitors welcome at project site by 

appointment. Training available at project site (costs paid by adopter). 



tnntOtt Glenn Anderson, Superintendent; Pickens County Follow Through Project; 211 N. Main St.; 
VUmufrt Jaspert 6A 30143. (404) 692-2532. 
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PROJECT PLATTSBUR6H POLIOW THROUGH PROGRAM 

Reading, math, and language for children from low-Income areas. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



dtStnptlOfl The goals of the Plattsburgh Follow Through program are to prevent economically disadvantaged 
children from falling 1n reading and math and to promote development of their language skill. 
Initial and ongoing assessment, weekly meetings of the entire staff, periodic reviews of each child's reading 
and math programs, and staff development 1n Bank Street College of Education theories and practices are the 
means used to attain the program's goals 

Rather than being directed by their teacher, the children help shape their own activities. They work Indepen- 
dently, In small groups, or singly with the teacher or aide cr. such projects as sand and block construction, art 
activities, cooking, dictation, journal writing, measurement, and science experiments. The classroom setting 1s 
tightly organized, giving children the opportunity to express themselves 1n words and actions and to work with 
each other. 

Home visits, trips for parents and children, and participation by parents 1n the classroom are fundamental to the 
program. Parents are also actively Involved 1n decision making 1n all aspects of the program. In addition, 
parents are offered a variety of practical and academic courses and workshops with community agencies. 



CUldCHCC 01 tfftttiWtlBSS When comparisons are made between Follow Through children and national norm 

groups on the Metropolitan Achievement Test and the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills reading and math scores, all but one. Follow Through cohort had a lower percentage of children one year 
or more below grade level In reading and math than did the comparable norm groups. Achievement in reading and math 
by Follow Through children Is maintained throughout fourth and fifth grade, suggesting a sustained effect 1n pre- 
venting academic failure* 

ifflDl£Hl£ntQtiOn ttQUittmtntS A one- to two-week preservice workshop Is required for Instructional 
* ■ staff. Area must be provided for establishment of a learning center, 

A philosophy of supportive interaction must be established and maintained between all Involved personnel teach- 
ers, students, parents, aides. Ongoing staff development 1s an Important aspect of this program. Bank Street 
College may provide training. 



finQnti(ll ttQUittmtntS Cost of adoption depends on program size. Released time must be provided for 
1 * teachers to attend a preservlce workshop. 



StFUlCCS aVaUablt A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials available at no cost. Visitors welcome at project site b> appointment. Contact the project 
about training. 



Mftfrtff Robert. Garrow, Director; Plattsburgh Follow Through Program; Monty Street School; Monty St.; 
lV Plattsburg, NY 12901. (518) 563-1140. 
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PDftlHT P0CATELL0 F0LL0M THROUGH: Mathemagenlc Activities Program (MAP) 

A comprehensive educational and Intellectual model for developing cognitive and problem-solving 
skills. 



target audience Approved by 



JDRP for grades 1 and 3. 



A**trint\nn The Pocatello Follow Through program 1s based on the University of Georgia Mathemagenlc 
UrKlipilOn activities Program, which emphasizes mathematics 1n the context of classroom environments 
that stimulate Intellectual growth through concrete activities and Intellectual challenge for the children. 

The desired classroom environment evolves from these principles and processes: learning activities must be based 
S what children ™Sa4y know and at the same time stretch and challenge them, so the teacher must assess each 
child's developmental level; Intellectual growth occurs only through active Involvement, so manipulation of 
Sleets is called for; independent activity 1s necessary for learning, so children must exercise choice, and to 
experience such self'regulatlon, select activities and work Independently. A combination of structured and non- 
structured Individual and small group activities facilitate physical, mental, and social development. 

Teachers use a variety of guides prepared by the University of Georgia to supplement and re1n '° rc e the state- 
adopted texibooks. Inservlce training on teaching techniques and P1aget1an assessment 1s conducted with guidance 
from the university sponsor. 

Medical and dental health, nutrition, psychological and social services, and parent Involvement are other essen- 
tial elements of the University of Georgia model. 
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Olidentt Of effeCtiVeneSS Validation was granted on the basis of Metropolitan Achievement Test scores 
CVJUCIIlt VJ JjUHiWiiwa a two-year period (1978-80). MAP children 1n Pocatello, Idaho have con- 

tinuprf »ch vear since validation to demonstrate significantly higher yearly gains on the mathematics test than 
comparable gains In the national normlng group. The gains ranged from one-third standard deviation to better than 
one standard deviation. Similar gains have been documented 1n reading and language; however, these two areas of 
the MAP model have yet to be presented for validation. 



implementation requirements 



MAP 1s implemented 1n regular classrooms with presently used textbooks 
supplemented with numerous commercial and teacher-made materials and 
.,.„,,, develooed bv the sponsor. A trained Instructional aide 1s recommended 1n each classroom and a person 
^ «Vr«ource teacher to work with classroom teachers 1s essential. MAP can be adopted by an Individual 

teacher bl a graoe 1 evel, a school! or an ent1 re school district. A parent coordinator 1s highly recorded 
i, o?der to get parents more Involved in the education of their children. Full Implementation as a comprehensive 
model would require a health nurse and social worker. Staff development 1s required. 

(innttrial rfauiremttttS Major Implementation cost 1s the training of personnel. Most necessary 
finOnnOI reaUirHlirm* ma i erial ; are already available 1n classrooms. A set of Cu1sena1re Rods, 
Lnaic Blocks and Multi-base Blocks are required. Costs vary according to supplier. Sponsor-developed manuals 
„«h-h ,r» Lnaic Blocks f7Kl Multi-base Blocks (25*), Strategy Manual for Mathematics $2), and Developmental 
A ses me t of Young Si 1 dren ($2) . No new costs for personnel 'are required if reassignment within the adopting 
unit "an be made to provide classroom instructional aides and resource teacher. 

SerifiCtS QVQilQble A Fo110w Throu 9 n Resource Center. 

Awareness brochures are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project sites anytime by tj^amt. 

eVaitct staff are available to attend in-state and out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiate). 
Tranfno service! are ava 'able at project site or adopter site (costs are borne by adopter and are negotiable 
Ja Id on umoer of personnel Involved and specific needs). A full staff is available at the University of 
Georgia to offer assistance In program development, training programs, and evaluation of project effectiveness. 



* n nfm»t Petrea Goold, Director; Pocatello Follow Through Project; Pocatello School District No. 25; 
COMQtl %U P 0 ™\°* Rd.; P.ol Box 1390; Pocatello, 10 83201. (208) 232-3563, ext. 269. 



Developmental Funding: US0E Follow Through 
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PROJECT PR0JECT PRIOS: Professional Reading Instruction with Oeslrable Effects 

A pull-out remedial reading program utilizing modality assessment and careful diagnosis of each 
learner's reading deficiencies 1n an eclectic approach to instruction. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for educationally disadvantaged pupils, grades 2-6. 



de$triptiOtl The Project PRIDE diagnostic reading program has been designed to be compatible with existing 
commercial reading programs. Regular classroom teachers and Title I reading instructors use 
common diagnostic data to plan Instruction skill sequences for deficient readers. Participants must be one year 
or more below grade level in reading. Standardized Individual oral diagnostic reading tests are administered on 
a pre/post basis to all students selected for participation. Pretest Information 1s used to determine each par- 
ticipant's weaknesses and proficiencies. Pupils with similar skill deficiencies are grouped together for reading 
Instruction. Groups of five or fewer attend 25-m1nute reading sessions conducted by certified reading specialists 
five days per week. Individualized Instruction can be provided to pupils with severe reading deficiencies. Title 
I teachers develop and maintain reading profiles for each program participant. These profiles identify weaknesses 
and strengths and help teachers to plan a program of remediation for students. Skills 1n need of remediation are 
sequenced. Modality assessment 1s conducted to identify each student's most effective mode of learning. Proce- 
dures for remediation of reading skill deficiencies are determined by each pupil's most receptive mode of learning. 
Teacher-directed Instruction provides activities geared to the needs of each group. Individualized Instruction 
provides appropriate independent assignments for every participant. An attempt is. made to increase motivation by 
Identifying each learner's interests and by providing learning experiences compatible with those Interests when- 
ever possible. 



evidence of effectiveness Evaluation shows achievement, at every level, to be a minimum of 1.9 months 

9 99 of growth for each month of participation 1n the program. In 1978, Title I 

students Increased reading performance by an average of 8.85 NCEs as measured by Metropolitan Achievement Test. 



itnnlementatiOn reauitententS r otent1al adopters are encouraged to visit the program. Three days 
HiipiFiiftiitMMvii i c«|mii Qf 1nsepv1ce tra1ning are requ ired for adopters prior to Implemen- 
tation. Additional planning 1s necessar, 
continuous reading skills for each grade 



5 O tent la I adopters are encuurayea \o viiiv wie yiuyram. mice uajra 

of inservice training are required for adopters prior to Implemen- 
ry if the adopter has not developed a written scope and sequence of 
e. The smallest adopting unit is one school building. 



finandal reOUirententS A wide variety of commercially available materials already found 1n most 
' ' classrooms is used. If materials must be purchased, start-up costs are 

approximately $9 per pupil. Annual maintenance costs for replacement of consumables are approximately $1.50 
per student. 



SeTUite$ aUailable Awareness materials are available at no charge. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 
w Project-developed materials are available for purchase. Training is conducted at the 

project site. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness sessions and to provide training at 
adopter site 1f exemplary project staff. costs are paid. 



tnntnrt Horace F. Smith, Title I Director; William Penn School District; Bell Avenue Administration 
VVmuvi Building; P.O. Box 405; MacOade Blvd. and Bell Ave.; Yeadon, PA 19050. (215) 284-8039. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title I 



JDRP No. 79-20 Approved: 9/12/79 
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PROIECT PRI0R: 



PReschool and Improvement Of Reading 



A coordinated approach to school experience through readiness in preschool and reading 
Improvement In elementary school. 



tOfQCt OUdiCllCB Approved by JDRP for pre-kindergarten children with developmental delays, grade 1 pupils 
™ needing further readiness, and elementary students achieving in the lower three stanlnes 

in reading. 



dtSCTIDtlOtl PRIOR consists of two projects: Preschool offers early educational experiences necessary to 
■ later success in school and Reading Improvement provides remedial reading services to elemen- 

tary students. PRIOR offers a management process for organizing and operating a Chapter I (formerly Title I) 
program as an Integral part of a school system. Building principals are responsible for the day-to-day operation 
of both the Preschool and the Reading Improvement programs. Both projects are headquartered 1n a Central Resource 
Center which provides office space, materials centers, and facilities for staff 1nserv1ce and parent activities. 
Strong emphasis is placed on parent Involvement. Home-school liaison in both projects 1s accomplished by part- 
time Parent Coordinators and a Preschool Home Educator. One teacher in each project 1s designated Head Teacher 
(part-time) to coordinate staff and program activities with the Title I Director. This organization results 
in close cooperation and articulation between the two projects, although either one can exist singly if necessary. 
Project -developed handbooks guide prescriptive and diagnostic instruction, but teachers have appreciable autonomy 
in selection of materials and techniques. Development of language concepts 1s recognized as being essential at 
all levels of instruction. Regular inservlce for staff enhances competencies and encourages Involvement 1n 
planning, implementation, and program evaluation. A comprehensive yearly program evaluation is carried out 
with the assistance of outside agencies. PRIOR takes advantage of many district and community resources to 
provide support services to students. Children attend three hours per day for 160 days each year. The Reading 
Project operates as a pull-out program with each child participating 30 minutes per day. Instruction emphasizes 
application of reading skills rather than Isolated drill. 



CVidBnCC Of effeCtiVeneSS Pre/postte$t1ng data from Stanford Achievement Test Reading subtest adminis- 

' " tered in 1977-78 to grades 1-5 show NCE gains ranging from 4.5 to 15.5. 

Pre/post data from Caldwell Preschool Inventory, 1975-78, show gains ranging from 4,9 to 9.2 NCEs for project 
preschool. The Reading program was evaluated by Title I Model A-l in 1977-78. Later data are available. 



IttWlementQtlOn reauifementS Preschool and Reading programs can be adopted singly or together. 
unpi*uf*iituMVii i*t|uii*ffi*ut? Less than a distr1ct _ level commitment 1s difficult except for certain 

elements of the Preschool program. Possible sources of funding for adoption include Chapter I, Title IV-C, Head 
Start (Preschool), and local funds, singly or combined. Key elements of PRIOR can be Integrated into such already 
existing resources as staffing, materials, and facilities. Training 1s required. Length of training depends on 
programs adopted and degree of match with existing Chapter I program. Adopter must supply required data. 



finQndQl teOUifementS Instructional handbooks for each program (one per classroom), $8 each. 
' * Existing materials are used and a variety of supplemental reading books is 

recommended. Existing staffing can be used. One teacher should be designated part-time Head Teacher for each 
program adopted. One teacher per Reading classroom and one teacher and one aide per Preschool center are recom- 
mended. Existing facilities can be used. Installation costs per child: Reading, $50; Preschool, $26. 



SCfOiCCS QVQilQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site by 

appointment. Contact the project about available training and other services. 



mntnrt telba Treaster, Head Teacher, or Buford Plemmons, Director of Federal Projects; PRIOR; Poudre 
MWHIJM Sch0Ql 0istr1ct R1; 2 4 0 7 u Po 7£ e Ave.; Fort Collins, CO 80521. (303) 484-3462 or 482-7420. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title I 



JDRP No. 79-24 Approved: 5/30/79 
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PROJECT PRIMMED TUTORIAL READING 

An Individualized, one-to-one tutoring program slow learners or potential reading failures, 
regardless of economic or demographic background. 



tQfOCt QUdiCntC Approved by JDRP for first-grade students 1n the lowest quartlle who need help learning 
to read. This program has been used 1n other settings with grades 2-4, but no evidence 
of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel, 



uCStnptlOn Programed Tutorial Reading (PTR) supplements but does not substitute for conventional classroom 
teaching, PTR uses specially trained, carefully supervised paraprofesslonal tutors who Imple- 
ment Its highly structured content and operational programs. The teaching strategy, built on established learning 
principles, uses many elements of programmed Instruction — frequent and Immediate feedback, specified format, 
and individualized pace — but, unlike programmed Instruction that usgs the fading process, proceeding from many 
Initial cues to the minimum needed for' success, PTR uses the brightening process, 1n which minimal cues are 
followed by Increased prompting until complete mastery of the reading task 1s achieved. 

Children receive a tightly organized 15-mlnute dally tutoring session, during which they read from classroom 
basal readers supplemented with special texts dealing with comprehension and word coding and decoding. Tutors are 
trained to follow, verbatim, the content and operational programs contained 1n the Tutor's Guide. These specify 
1n detail what, when, and how to teach the content, material and also limit tutors' decisions about children's 
responses. Integral and essential to the PTR methodology are Its special recording procedures, which not only 
Indicate children's progress, but also prescribe exactly which separate Items must be reviewed until mastery 1s 
achieved. Constant reinforcement or praise 1s also an essential part of the instructional technique, while overt 
attention to errors 1s minimized. 



t\ildtf\tt Of effCttWeneSS Original objective tests and other Indicators (1965-73, Indiana D/D) 1n 
9 99 1nner-c1ty, suburban, and rural schools showed gains at ,01 confidence 

level on criterion and standardized tests and reduction of failures (retentions or assignments to special educa- 
tion classes) by 69%. On Gates-MacG1n1t1e Reading Test A (Utah D/D, 1973-74), low-ach1ev1ng f middle-Income sub- 
urban pupils scored at 1.9 grade equivalent at the conclusion of grade 1, against nontutored pupils' score of 
1.5. 



imnlpmpntfltinn reaUlteinentS Minimum staffing: part-time director/supervisor and tutors. Tutors 
lllipicilicmuMVii ic*juii*iiifrii»? fae teacher , s a1deSf adult volunteers, or older students. Physical 

facilities: quiet, well-lighted tutoring site with s1de-by-s1de seating at desk or table for tutor and student. 
Materials: set of basal readers, preferably same as used 1n classroom; Tutorial Kit for each tutor; Supervisor's 
Manual for each supervisor. Training: approximately 30 hours total during school year. Initial training by 
D/Ds after start-up year. PTR can be Implemented by single schools or entire school districts. 



finOntiol rCflUirC/nWltS Personnel: approximately 98% of budget, depending on project size and number 
' " of tutors, unless tutors are volunteers. If tutors are teacher's aides and 

supervisors are part-time Title I teachers or reading specialists, local wage scales will apply. Materials: 
PTR Kits ($30 average, one kit per teacher with five-year use expectancy). Training: cost to adopter varies 
with number of days and trainers. 



S6tliitte QUailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Audiovisual materials are available on 

loan (return postage must be paid). Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s provided at project site or adopter site (costs to be 
negotiated). Implementation Information 1n Supervisor's Manual 1s keyed to PTR component 1n basal series. Follow- 
up technical assistance 1s available (costs to be negotiated). 



fnntntt Phillip Karris, Director; Programed Tutorial Reading Research and Development Center; Indiana 
tUfllUfc* university; 2805 East 10th St.; Bl oom1 ngton , IN 47405. (812) 337-6756. Susan Hard, Director; 

Programed Tutorial Reading; Davis School District; 45 E. State St.; FaraHngton, UT 84025. (801) 
451-1117. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 



JDRP No. 74-17 Approved: 3/18/74 
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PHOIICT PSYCH0M0T0 * LEWHIHGS m ACADEMIC YIELDS (Project PLAY) 

Perceptual -motor and/or cognitive activities conducted K v teachers and parents to Increase 
children's reading readiness* 



tOTQCt QUdiCtlCB Approved by JORP for pre-kindergarten through grade 1, 



d£$(riPtlO/l Tnis Program is based on the assumption that psychomotor deficiencies (which may be duo to 
' poor socioeconomic backgrounds) will Interfere with learning, especially beginning reading, 

and must be either prevented or corrected. Pre-k1ndergarten, kindergarten, and grade 1 children participate 1.* 
teacher-directed perceptual -motor and cognitive activities based on a project -developed diagnostic/prescriptive 
curriculum guide. Gross and fine motor activities combined with cognitive learnings such as shapes, colors, and 
letter and word recognition help the child transfer sensory experiences to conceptual meanings. Teachers are 
trained 1n diagnostic procedures, methods of combining perceptual -motor and cognitive instruction, and prepara- 
tion of learning environments that encompass gross and fine motor and cognitive-related learnings. In addition, 
parents are given a training handbook and special activity packets Intended to help them understand some basic 
principles of child development. These packets describe techniques that parents can use to teach their own 
children. Involvement of the local community 1s an important aspect of the program. Community agencies (the 
mental health department, the swimming staff at the YMCA, groups of elderly people, the local library, and a 
speech and hearing clinic) would be helpful at any adopting site. Project students have included special educa- 
tion children (15 percent) and children designated as low-achievement, high-risk, or as having motor problems 
(70 percent), with the remainder coming from the regular school population. The project has a similar program 
for preschoolers. Three- and four-year-olds spend two hours weekly on perceptual -motor/cognitive activities 
that are conducted in a mobile van. These activities are reinforced at home by parental Instruction. 



IVfdCflCC Of tffettiOCnCSS In 1975-78, kindergarten pupils showed statistically significant gains 

9 99 (.05 level) over controls in pre/posttesting with the Boehm Test of Basic 

Concepts, and first-grade pupils mastered individually prescribed criterion-referenced objectives. 



imnlementatlCn reaUireffientS The program can be adopted in various ways involving regular class- 
iiiipr*iii*u»w»ivii rQom teachers flnd sUfU Tnree days are recommended for Inservice 

using the training manual. One manual for each trainee is desirable. A curriculum handbook, a criterion- 
referenced kit, and 22 perceptual -motor booklets (for kindergarten and grade 1 , to be used according to needs in 
the classroom) are required. Such physical education equipment as is found in most schools — balls, ropes, 
balance beams, climbers, and bouncers -- is necessary. A Parent Handbook and 30 pre-kindergarten , 7 kindergarten, 
and 7 first-grade packets for parents, as well as a community involvement packet, are also required. 

financial reauifCtnentS Curriculum guide, $20; criterion-referenced kit, $20; 22 K-l perceptual 
jiiiuiiviNi ivif booklets, $13; training manual , $10; parent handbook, $4.50; 30 
pre-kindergarten parent packets, $24; 7 kindergarten parent packets, $6; 7 first-grade parent packets, $6; 
community involvement packet, $5. 



SMlliCeS QUailQbIC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at demonstra- 

t1on siteSt Tra1n1ng is conducted at project site or adopter site (cost to be 
negotiated). Follow-up technical assistance 1s provided (cost to be negotiated). 



COntaCt Evelyn Murrav '» Bristol Virginia Schools; 222 Oak St.; Bristol, VA 24201 . (703) 669-8181. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C JD* P No. 79-38 Approved: 4/22/80 
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PROJECT PUBLIC SCH00L 33 MANHATTAN F0LL0H THROUGH PROJECT: A Child Development Approach 

A developmental reading and language arts program for children from a variety of ethnic 
backgrounds whose first language may not be English. 



target audience Approved by JORP for grades K-3. 



dt$CfiptlOn With the goals of Increasing children's language competence and laying a foundation 1n read- 

1ng, this Follow Through project bases Instruction on a combination of traditional and 
open-classroom, experiential learning techniques that take the children's development and language levels Into 
consideration. Language Experience 1n Reading and the Structural Reading Program are the basic textbook series, 
which are supplemented by other commercial texts and by teacher- and pupil -made materials. Classrooms are 
organized into science, math, cooking, art, writing, reading, and listening centers and are equipped with tape 
recorders and typewriters for the children to use. 

Continuous regrouping and peer teaching are important aspects of the program. Each classroom is staffed by a 
teacher and an aide who receive workshop training 1n a Resource Workshop Center at the school. This training 1s 
also available to parents. Parent volunteers are encouraged to participate 1n many ways 1n the classroom. Parent 
Room, and community. 



Wl&tlitt Of tfftttiWtlBSS The children's total reading scores are meeting those of the national norm 

group after completion of the Follow Through Program cumulatively at grade 
four and consistently by grade five. When compared to a local well matched comparison group Follow Through chil- 
dren are consistently scoring at or above grade level on tests in reading upon completl on* of the program 1n grade 
three and cumulatively 1n grades four and five. Thus, a program effect for prevention of reading failure and 
sustalnment of reading competencies 1s achieved. 

itnOleniientOtiOn feOUIfententS Minimum staffing requirements: a classroom teacher, teacher's aide 
■ * (or volunteer), and person to act as a staff developer (assistant to 

principal, teacher trainer, etc.). This team, augmented by parents or a Parent Program developer 1s trained at the 
local site with additional training given at the adopter's site. 



finQnCIQl teQUltetnentS Training for staff teams, variety of materials and equipment, commercially pub 
1 " llshed tests and diagnostic tools, and & wide range of children's trade books. 



$efDUe$ QUQilQble A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available and awareness visitations and consultations are offered on site. Services 
available at project site: observation of demonstration classrooms, training program for staff and parents, 
consultation, resource room for workshops, and study of program materials. 



COntOCt Jean S. Burllngham; Public School 33 Manhattan Follow Through Program; 281 Ninth Ave.; New York, 
lU NY 10001. (212) 564-3733. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 



JDRP No. 80-48 Approved: 2/4/81 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL 92 MANHATTAN FOLLOW THROUGH 

A cognltlvely oriented program for Improving the reading and oral and written communication 
abilities of 1nner-c1ty children. 



tarQtt audienCC Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



deSCriDtiOtl The P r0 9 ra,n approach Integrates elements of traditional academic education with cognltlvely 

■ oriented methods, which facilitate active learning through teacher- and ch11d-1n1t1ated 

activities that are open-ended, Individualized, and carried out 1n small groups. Derived from the High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation approach, the principal goals of this Follow Through program are Improvement of 
reading and development of skills 1n oral and written communication. Mathematics and other subjects are also 
Included 1n Instruction. Teaching teams consisting of a teacher and a paraprofesslonal plan and conduct Instruc- 
tional activities. Children develop and apply basic skills as they plan and evaluate their own projects. Each 
classroom 1s organized Into learning centers, where ch11d-1n1t1ated activities are conducted dally. Child- 
Initiated activities follow a four-step process: planning, work, representation, and evaluation* In planning, 
children dictate or write what they propose to do for the day. In the work step, they carry out their plans. 
In the representation step, they write a story or draw a picture to show what they have done, and 1n evaluation, 
they assess the day's activity and share 1n small groups. 



evidence of effectiveness Evaluation data 1s ba«ed on annual achievement test supervised by the New 

York City Board of Education. Evaluation data collected from 1973-80 In- 
dicate that students 1 reading failures are lower than what would be expected given their socioeconomic back- 
ground, and that reading failure continues to be prevented two years after the children leave the program. 

implementation requirements Individual teachers or teaching teams can. use the teacher's handbook 

and participate 1n training workshops. Workshops are highly recom- 
mended but not mandatory. Educational assistant or parent volunteer 1s essential 1n the classroom. 



financial requirements A set of five training manuals for teachers costs $15. Classroom materials can 

be acquired very Inexpensively. Hie travel expense and consultant fees for the 
trainer can be major expenses depending on geographic location. 



services available A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Awareness presentations 
are available on site to interested sites for cost of travel expenses. Training 1s conducted on site and Includes 
four workshops plus two and one-half days of observations/consultations 1n each classroom (transportation and 
consultation fees to be paid by adopter). 



tOtitdtt Margaret Butler, Director; Public School 92 Manhattan Follow Through, Community School District 5; 
222 W. 134th Street; New York, NY 10030. (212) 283-3800 or -3801. 



ERLC 
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j PUBLIC SCHOOL 137 BROOKLYN FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, and language for economically disadvantaged children. 



tOrgtt aUdUnCC Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



Atttrintittn The goal of tr1s Follow Through project 1s to provide economically disadvantaged children 
uwuipuuii with sufficient basic skills 1n reading, arithmetic, and language to compete with their more 
fortunate Deers for vocational and academic opportunities. To attain this goal, DISTAR materials are used for 
Sn^lS The regular school subjects of handwriting, spelling, science, social studies, 



and health are alio taught. All three DISTAR reading levels encompass decoding and comprehension; they are 




lides usethe DISTAR techniques of positive reinforcement, group and maivTauai response, appropriate correction 
procedures, and teaching to mastery. Student progress 1s monitored for both quantity and quality of Ruction. 
Criterion-referenced tests that are administered periodically are th. basis for regrouping and staff training. 



MiiAerifP nf effettlUMteS Statistically the D.I. Model has shown that all K-3 students can s1gn1fi- 
eUraenCe QJ C/JWIWnW £ntl"lmprove their reading and arithmetic skills. Test utilized: MAR, 

CAT, SAT, and CTBS. 



imnhmpntntinn reailiremtntS Adopting site must provide consistent, ongoing staff development and 
IfnjNCmnilUlfUII rWjUIIWHWiW training 1n the methods and procedures of the Direct Instruction Model 
hv an exDerlenced trainer/consultant. Initial training for each level 1s necessary, plus additional monthly on- 
sue twining in th! i classrooms. Program can be Implemented 1n as few as one class per grade level from pre-school 
through grade 3. 



tmantial reailinmentS Each class must have one teacher and one paraprofesslonal . An appropriate 
jmUilUW irifUHWHWH* Read1ng K 1t, Language Kit, and Arithmetic Kit 1s necessary for each class at 
an approximate cost of $600. Students must have appropriate story books and workbooks for each area at a cost 
of IpproJlMtely $30 per child. Personnel 1s necessary to collect criterion test data on a regular basis. A 
coordinator needs to be Identified to oversee the Implementation of the program. 

S£riffttS (WailabIC Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
>Cf MVUiiuvi* appointment# Tra1n1 ng can be conducted at project site at the expense of the 

adopter. A consultant 1s available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 



rnnfJirf Ethel Bayley, Coordinator; P.S. 137 Brooklyn Follow Through; 121 Saratoga Ave.; Brooklyn, NY 
lUIUUtt n23 ^ j 212 j 455.7302. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through ^ No - 80-50h Approved: 2/13/81 
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PROJECT RAND0LPH C0UNTY F0LUW THROUGH PROGRAM 

An Individual, sequential program of Instruction 1n reading skills and math for students* 



tQTQBt QUdltdtt Approved by JDRP for grades 1-3, specially targeted toward low-Income students* 



dtSttiPtlOt) The Randol P h County Follow Through program provides a sequential program of Individual In* 
* structlon, with emphasis on student self-management skills and classroom management tech- 

niques* The Instructional program 1s based on the Individualized Early Learning Program (IELP) sponsored 
by the Learning Research and Development Center (LRDC), University .of Pittsburgh* 

A readiness program entitled Primary Education Program (PEP) 1s .utilized to develop basic skills 1n a hierarchical 
sequence, and Includes classification, quantification, visual -motor, auditory-motor, and general motor, with nu- 
merals and letters* An Individualized and adaptive reading program, entitled the New Reading System (NRS), for 
grades 1-3, follows PEP* Initially, students are Introduced to letter sounds, then blending skills are stressed* 
After blending skills are nurtured to where students can work more Independently, taped skills lessons are used 
along with small group activities* A skill program developed by LRDC 1s Introduced to the students as they reach 
the highest levels of NRS reading. The goal of the skills program 1s to give the students an opportunity to 
develop structural analysis, Interpretive comprehension, vocabulary development, evaluative comprehension, 
research, and organizational skills* 

Individualized prescribed Instruction 1n math ( IP I) covers the basic math concepts 1n a structured splrallng 
curriculum* IPI uses a consumable, Individual booklet format* 

Randolph County has developed Its own math maintenance program* This program drills the students on basic facts 
to Increase pupils' speed and accuracy* Math maintenance 1s used 1n combination with IPI math. The IPI math 
program 1s used to teach basic problem-solving strategies. This combined with the rote drill and speed of math 
maintenance nurture the development of mature mathematical thinking skills. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Results of the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) Levels B, C, I, 
Form S, have been given from 1977 to the present. Follow Through students 
evidence statistically reliable and educationally relevant Increases 1n reading and math achievement 1n grades 1-3. 
The West V1 rg1 n1a-adm1n1stered CTBS test results Indicate that 1n Randolph County, more disadvantaged Follow 
Through students were doing at least as well as other more advantaged non-Follow Through students. Detailed Infor- 
mation 1s available on request. 



implementation requirements 



Program materials must be replicated by the Implementing site. Clear 
copies for reproduction might be obtained from the sponsor (University 
of Pittsburgh, Learning Research and Development Center, 3939 O'Hara Street, Pittsburgh, PA 15260). Limited 
special classroom equipment 1s utilized. Construction of Individualized learning areas is necessary. The PEP 
manua 1 . can be purchased through Mafex Associates, Inc., 90 Cherry Street, Box 51 9, JohfiStown, PA 15907. 



financial requirements 



The cost of replicating materials and purchasing Individualized learning centers 
may vary. The cost of teacher manuals and cassettes 1s available from the organ- 
izations listed above. Cost of program materials: Readiness, $25 per child for start-up, $10 per child for main- 
tenance; Individualized reading, $75 per child for start-up, $29 per child for maintenance. One or two education 
specialists are required to help supervise the curriculum. 



sewites available 



A Follow Through Resource Center. 



Visitors are welcome by appointment for observation and demonstration. Sample material area available for 
Inspection at program site. 



ERLC 



tOntOCt Jacqueline Bright, Director of Federal Programs; Randolph County Board of Education; 40 Eleventh 
tvii » St.; Elklns, WV 26241. (304) 636-41 20. 
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PROJECT RkADING ACHIEVEMENT program ( RAp ) 

A pull-out remedial program to supplement reading Instruction. 



tOTQtt flUdffflff Approved by JDRP for educationally disadvantaged student* grades 2-5. 



deSCriOtlOn To help students overcome difficulties In word analysis and vocabulary skills and to learn 
M * w, r MW " bas i c ind special comprehension skills required 1n content area subjects, eligible students 
are scheduled Into learning centers and provided Instruction through a diagnostic/prescriptive system. Scal- 
ing students is a cooperative effort of the Title I teacher and the regular classroom teacher that Insures dally 
Instructional sessions without Interruption of classroom reading or supportive instructional el ectives, and no 



more tha 
with al 
ates pup 



an one Interruption weekly of all other major subject areas. Classroom teachers provide Title I students 
1 classwork that will be missed when attending the learning center sessions. The Title I teacher incorpor- 
pil needs revealed In the classroom with needs diagnosed In the center to promote maximum learning transfer. 

Uslnq a composite analysis of several criterion-referenced achievement tests, an Individual Reading Profile 1s de- 
veloped for each student. Behavioral objectives are used to formulate a prescription to meet the Interest and 
ds of each pupil. A Crossr eference Guide , developed by Title I teachers, supplies Information on materials 
liable in every cen ter to be used in reme diation of a stated skill. Each RAP Learning Center 1s staffed with 
ertlfled reading specialist and a teacher aide who serve about 62 pupils. Thl rty-minute Instructional sessions 



ava 

aYe^wnducted*^ 6/1 per class period. Instruc 

tlonal methodology varies with pupil need and Interest. The number of sessions ranges from three to five per 
week, for no less than 30 minutes per session. 

Staff development provides for the planning, Implementation, and evaluation of the Instructional program. The 
Program Guide, developed by the Title I staff, directs the instructional and supportive procedures. 



eVldenCe Of eflCttWeneSS Based on results from the California Achievement Test, students showed 1m- 

9 " provement from pre- to posttestlng in grades 2-5 for both project years 

(1978-79 and 1980-81). The 1979-80 posttest performance 1n NCEs averaged 18.88 per grade. 



'implementation reOUifementS Staff development is conducted during the school year for teachers and 
UlipiCiiiCfitUMVii i *tf u» ^ e prQgram can be successfully adapted by an Individual 

teacher by a school, or by a district. The mode of Implementation would be determined by the organization of the 
1 district the space available, the certification of personnel, and the financial resources available, 
the training of the program administrators and/or supervisors can be provided on site in the Chester 
ool District. However, It is possible that it could be provided in the adapting/adopting district. 



school or d1 
Preferably 
Upland School 



financial reQUirementS In 1979-W), 700 public school buildings were served by the project for an aver- 
JUIUIIMUI injwiwiiwiw ^ ^ q . $32 ^ per pup1K Ex pend1tures for salaries Included 11 certified 

teachers a prorated Director, a Reading Program Manager, 13 teacher aides, and prorated clerical services. 
The {Sic? three handbooks developed by teachers: The RAP Program Guide, a Reading Inventory | 

and the RAP Crossr eference Guide . Contact project for availability and cost. In addition to teacner-preparea 
material s, a wide variety ot comm ercially available materials already found 1n most classrooms 1s used. 

SerUUeS aWllabh Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitations may be arranged at 

^ discretion of the project director. The availability of the project staff to 
attend In-state and out-of-state awareness meetings and to conduct training services 1n state and out of state 
may be negotiated, with adopter bearing all costs. 



COntaCt Mrs. Evelyn F. Prattls; Reading Achievement Program; 500 West 9th Street; Chester, PA 19013. 
(215) 447-3860. 
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PRO'fcr project REAoiNs improvenent 



A laboratory and tutorial projtct attacking tht problM of rtadlng def1danda$ of children 
1n gradts 1-8. 



target audience 

Approved by JDRP for grades 2-8. Th1 $ program has been used 1n other settings with 
w „ , grades 1 and 9-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved 

by the Panel. rr 

QKCriptiOn One-to-one Instruction 1s provided by six tutors for first-graders who are having the most 
difficulty. Reading Improvement laboratory experiences are provided for eligible children, 
grades 2-8. Each of the 11.5 reading laboratories 1s staffed by a specially trained reading teacher and a para- 
professional assistant. Each professional Is a certified reading teacher. Only children whose standardized reading 
test scores are well below noms established for their age levels are selected as participants. Children are 
drawn from the regular classroom for 45 minutes of laboratory Instruction each day. Laboratory periods are 
scheduled so they do not conflict with the child's reading Instruction 1n the regular classroom. Each lab con- 
sists of small groups of 10 or fewer so that much Individual Instruction can be given. The standard reading lab 
1s divided Into three parts: the first 1s usually for small-group work 1n word analysis, the second 1s for 
reading specific material listed on a student's folder, while the third Is for Individual work designed to meet 
Individual needs. Children's reading skills 1n 277 separate areas are diagnosed, and prescriptive Instruction 
is provided to correct deficiencies. Standardized diagnostic tests and Informal reading Inventories are admin- 
istered to each child at Intervals throughout the year. Primary emphasis 1s on comprehension, but vocabulary, 
speed, and accuracy are also stressed. 

Efforts are made to use Instructional techniques that differ from those of conventional classrooms 1n order to 
capture and maintain the participants' Interest and to Increase motivation. Project staff have learned that a 
principal cause of reading problems 1s lack of desire to learn to read. A variety of learning activities 1s 
provided to correct problems arising from lack of Interest. 



NtidBtlCB Of effeCtWeneSS Laboratory participants are pretested 1n September and posttested 1n April. 

, The Project objective 1s that all participants will show a mean gain of seven 

Normal Curve Equivalent (NCE) points based on pre-post Gates-MacG1n1t1e Reading Test data. For grade levels 2-8 
mean gains for all participants 1977-1982 was 10 NCE points. 



implementation requirements Project requires a well trained, certified reading teacher and a pan 

professional assistant for every 50 students. Laboratories use 
teacher-made and commercial materials. Appropriate audiovisual materials are also used. A cross-indexed system 
of materials designed to develop particular skills 1s maintained. High-Interest, low-difficulty materials see 
extensive use. Instructional games and materials are used to stimulate genuine Interest and total Involvement. 



financial requirements Set-up cost for equipment 1s approximately $1,500, less the value of appro- 
priate audiovisual equipment already on hand. Set-up costs for materials 
total approximately $1,500 per 50 students. Upkeep material costs are approximately $400 per year for each lab 
(50 students). 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appoint- 
ment. Project staff members are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings 
(expenses must be paid). Training 1s provided at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training 1s 
also conducted at adopter site (expenses must be paid). 



COntatt p * J* Claybrook, Assistant Super1ntendent-ECIA Chapter 1 Director; P.O. Box 1239; Burgaw, 
«J 28425. (919) 259-2187, -2188, or -2633. 
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PWECT 



READING « INDIVIDUALIZED REMEDIAL LABORATORIES 
MATH INDIVIDUALIZED REMEDIATION 

A project designed to provide continuous diagnosis of student needs and dally prescriptions 
for learning Improvement. 



taraet audUnU Approved by JDRP as a reading program for children ages 6-18. This program has been 
lUrytl UUWCIIW w?^ « ^ sett1ngs as a matnw ,at1cs program, but no evidence of effectiveness has 

been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



demotion The reading laboratories have been developed for high concentration on the Improvement of 
UmnpilVn basic reading skills. A reading laboratory staffed by one special reading teacher and a 

oasic reaaing ^ _ ^ $tudent . $ da1 ] y prescription 

programmed and 
and project 

t .„,L.„ r-nh»<4 c i< niflrpd on inservice education, recusing on wymmc icnumy jm».;> the management 

and use if BRld!1.11«l "nstrucl^on ?n"he classroom. Inse?v1ce education 1s provided through workshops, 
consultant classroom visits, and local supervisory services and support. 

1n areas of Individual student weaknesses. A 




j^vzxzi: ™;sy. ;„ .«i»tisv p^ ..t.n.i.. instruction.! 

procedures, and overall achievement pattern of students. 



PuidenCe Of eftettiVene$$ Data collected 1977-78 foil owing JDRP approval showed the following 
HWJttllC Vf ^^vmvhiw* average gains over an eight-month period: Slosson Oral Reading Test, 

-..I- r*»u rwi Toct 1 m vpflrc 1 averaae aaln: California Reading Achievement Test, 1.15 
ie ?s*m .ge7.?n. 9 f° 1a* hTest^'j/yeirs e 9 ga1n. The Individuated laboratory approach 

seems ,1» to minimize student negative behavior through Individual and positive reinforcement. 



implementation requirements 



An extra teacher and paraprofesslonal are required to serve up to 
120 students. A classroom facility for use as a laboratory 1s needed. 
Normal furnlsMnos (tables and chairs that can be arranged In a flexible manner) are suitable. A filing cabinet 
Normal rurmsmngs V' a ' A . A It 1s desirable to have an audio-active card reader and three or four 

c f .»eUe e plyTr-reco?ders! 'stS^^r.lnlnNm.T.'ght hours; continuing training takes a minimum of two 
hours per month, but six to eight hours are preferable. 



financial requirements 



Expenditures averaged approximately $229 per student. This figure includes 
all administrative and backup support services. (Project staff noted that 
past experiences and thrust In the reading area made for easier organization and utilization of previous proj- 
ects' materials, equipment, and staff.) 



Semites amiable Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by JPPOlntnient. Train ng Is 
StrUltO UVUIIUUIP conducted at the project site (adopting site must cover all trainer costs as well « 
own costs). Training 1s conducted out of state (exemplary project staff costs must be paid). Project staff can 
attend out-of-state conferences (coverage of expenses will depend on situation). 



ERIC 



mntart V1rq1n1a Morgan; Reading Laboratories; Dougherty County School System; P.O. Box 1470; 
COfHIIU Alb 2 ny> ^ 31?02# (912) 436-6544. 
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PROJECT READING INSTRUCTI0N AND PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES (RIPPS) 



A team-approach program to Improve reading achievement and self-concept of reading-disabled 
students. 



tOfQtt Olid ICflCt Approved by JORP for pupils grades 1-4 reading below grade level. This program has 

9 been used 1n other settings with pupils 1n grades K and 5-12, but no evidence of 

effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



QtKtlOtlOtl The RIPPS project 1s a team approach Involving classroom teachers, reading specialists, 

■ guidance personnel, special services, and parents to Improve, reading achievement and self- 

concept of disadvantaged students* The thrust of the program 1s to Identify the child 1n need of service, 
diagnose the child's problems, develop an Individualized educational program to alleviate the problems, and 
continually evaluate the child and the program. Through a team effort, the child 1s made to function 
more effectively. The project's main component 1s a reading services program that serves students directly 
through Individual and small -group remedial Instruction and Indirectly through a consultant service to their 
classroom teachers and parents. Each program participant 1s evaluated by a guidance/social worker team with 
output to remedial reading and classroom teachers. In cases where Initial evaluation finds that an in-depth 
evaluation 1s necessary, the services of a consulting psychological /psychiatric team are employed. 

Another important component 1s total parent Involvement, Including regularly scheduled parent-teacher confer- 
ences, formalized 10-week parent study groups, and parent counseling. The project attempts to Identify educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students as early as possible by providing, together with the school department, an 
early-Identification program that Involves health and developmental screening of pre-kindergarten students, 
parent Information sessions, and a special readiness program once the child enters kindergarten; The highly 
successful secondary program emphasizes the teaching of reading through the content areas, with the reading 
specialist providing (for the most part) consultant services to teachers of Identified students. 



evidence of effectiveness Evaluation results, 1973-74; 80% of RIPPS students gained eight or more 

equivalency months (Gates-HacGlnltle Vocabulary Test); 71% made similar 
gains on Gates-KacG1n1t1e Comprehension Test; 78% Increased their Instructional reading level by one or more 
levels (Silvaroli Classroom Reading Inventory); locally devised affective surveys showed increases in attitude 
about self (to 88%), school (to 81%), and peers (to 82%). Similar results were achieved in succeeding years. 



UnpiCtnCntOtlOn teOUltementS Most school departments already possess staff needed for implemen- 

tatlon of RIPPS. Program can be adopted through reorganization of 
staff and commitment to the team approach for meeting learner needs. Reading and pupil personnel specialists 
must be willing to train and involve parents. Successful adoption depends on people: the more interaction the 
better. Site visitations and/or telephone conferences are essential. Training 1s tailored to adopter needs. 
A project-developed, 10-module multimedia training package is used at adopter site by local coordinator after 
training at project site. Smallest adoption unit 1s an entire school. 

finQtitiQl reQUirementS Cost of implementation varies with availability of appropriate staff at 

adopter site. A variety of commerlcally available reading management 
materials already found at many schools 1s used. Some adaptations have been Implemented at no local cost. 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome during school 

year by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (expenses must be paid). Training is provided at project site (adopter pays Its own costs). Training 
is also conducted out of state (expenses must be paid). 



tQntaCt Michael W. Hello, Director of Instruction; Portsmouth School Department; Portsmouth, RI 02871. 
* (401 ) 683-1739. 
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PROJECT READ-WRITE 



PROMT 

A program 1n reading and related language arts that uses writing techniques md prescriptions 
to Improve *cad1ng comprehension and vocabulary. 



tammt HflfJi*ni»* Approved by JDRP for grades 4-6. This program has also been used 1n grades 2-3 and 
llfiyci UUWmw and 1n spec i a i education, ESL, and content-area classes, but no evidence of effec- 

tiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dfi€rrintinn Project Read-Write 1s designed to be consistently applied by the classroom teacher to augment 
UC#tl ipilUII the bfts1c reading program 1n order to develop vocabulary and promote total comprehension. The 
oroaram Involves the application of prescriptions - specially developed strategies designed to teach one major 
skill and several ancillary skills simultaneously. Each prescription Involves the use of one or more language- 
manipulation techniques. The prescriptions are structured writing and/or oral activities that can be used with 
materials already available 1n the classroom. 

The prescriptions encourage students to react hollstlcally to a reading selection and to Incorporate within the 
activities their own Ideas, experiences, perceptions, and feelings. The prescriptions cover a wide range of 
reading objectives, from phonics and structural analysis to Inferential, critical and creative, as wel as literal 
comprehension. The prescriptions are arranged within the Project Read-Wr<te Resource and Instructional Manual 
according to major objective and level of difficulty. 

The program also offers a checklist that can be used 1n conjunction with formal and Informal diagnosis to list 
and establish a priority ranking of pupil needs on a class, group, and Individual basis. This checklist becomes 
an ongoing record of pupil achievement and accompanies the student as he or she proceeds through the grades. 



eUldenCt Of effeCtiVCneSS The Metropolitan Achievement Test, a pre/post measure of word knowledge, 
WB * 1 " reading comprehension, and total reading, revealed that project students 

1n all three participating grades performed significantly better than matched control groups. Detailed test 
results are available. 



imnlementatlOn rSaUitementS Project Read-Write can be adopted within a single school or by an 
iiii|/i*iii*ii»u»ivii i»«jmi>~»** district. A variety of adoption patterns can be considered. 

Teachers and administrators attend a two-day intensive workshop, during which they receive Instruction on how 
to conduct the Read-WMte program. Each teacher and administrator must obtain a copy of the Project Read-WMte 
Res^rc^and ins tructional Manual . In addition, each administrator must obtain a copy of the Pro ect Read-wrTte 
Administrator ' s Manual. Adopf eFs agree to evaluate the Impact of the Read-Write program and furnish a copy or tne 
evaluation report to tne project. 



finflflrial reaUifementS Adopter assumes (or shares with NDN Facilitator) the costs of releasing teach- 
jiiimiivimi . w ^ ^ AHrrHnutratnrs for tralnlna workshops. Adopter assumes (or shares with 

NDN Facilitator) p 
given out of state 



unu Facilitator) per diem, travel, and lodging c^ts for project staff 1f a training or awareness presentation 1s 
NUN tite. Resource and Instructional manual: $20 per copy. Administrator's manual : $7.50 per copy. 



SerUICeS available Awareness materials are available free, and a fllmstrlp can be purchased. Project 

~ » staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 

Tra1n1nq 1s conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs) and at adopter site (costs to be negotia- 
ted). Follow-up consultations and visits are available. Visitors are welcome at project site by appointment. 



COntatt Etnel Ur1es » Director; Board of Education; 2 Cedar Street; Newark, NJ 07102. (201 ) 733-7116. 



ERLC 
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THE RESPONSIVE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM (RECEP) 

A program of language, mathematics, and problem solving for children 1n grades K-3. 



tOTQtt QlldienCe Approved by JDRP for children, grades K-3. 

deSCfiOtion The Responsive Early Childhood Education Program is currently serving 1,100 children, grades 
r K-3, who meet Follow Through and/or Headstart eligibility. An additional 550 children recel 

Resoonslve Education Instruction as a result of their placement in Follow Through classrooms. The go.- 1 * 
increase children's learning of the basic skills of language and mathematics and of problem-soly ng a 
stimulate the development of positive attitudes toward learning; and to foster culturally pluralistic 



ve 

The goals are to 
abilities; to 
attitudes 



and behaviors. 



Special attention to the Improvement of basic skills has characterized the Goldsboro project since Its inception. 
Distinctive features Include a basic skills personalized instructional program using trained volunteers and 
comprehensive test results. Also unique is a Parent-Child Learning Center, developed at the request of parents, 
which provides material for use at home in helping their children learn basic skills. 

RECEP 1s based on the belief that all children have an accumulated learning base upon which additional knowledge 
and skills can be developed. The evaluation component of this program provides the teacher with specific informa- 
tion for each child that describes his/her strengths and weaknesses. Individual student needs are assessed, and 
s tand MzeS est sSores are regularly compared with those of children elsewhere 1n the country. Staff development 
features Interpretation and use of test-score information. Inherent In this program 1s the be lef that success 
builds success; therefore, the teacher uses all available Information about each child In helping develop his/her 
learning plan. 

A volunteer program provides each child with Individual attention. Volunteers are trained and supervised. Assess- 
men? of volunteer needs and placement according to these neids have resulted In an Instructional program which has 
provided a successful learning environment for children from varying backgrounds. 



WidBnCt Of effeCtiUCneSS Through appropriate research design techniques, RECEP has been shown to 
9 " Improve significantly young school children's attitudes toward academic 



s as 



well as improving academic achievement in the basic skills. Additionally, longitudinal studies have indicated 
positive later effects as assessed by standardized achievement tests. Portions of the project have been success- 
fully replicated on a state-wide basis. 



imOlementatlOn naUirementS The adopting site must provide teachers who implement the program with 
IHipiCllltiiiutivii ivtjwi.v.i.v continuous training on program goals, principles, process, .nstructlon- 

al obiectives Innovative teaching skills, and other philosophies basic to evaluation effectiveness. An active 
parent component In both, advisory and Involvement capacities. Psychological personnel must be avail- 

abUto SssSmlthe responsibilities for program evaluation. Support personnel must concentrate their services on 
target students. These requirements enable sites to assess the effectiveness of the program. 

financial rCflUirC/nCntS To implement the four components of this Responsive Education project, person- 
jiiiummmi i * ^ ^ ^ ppovided t0 coordinate services In Instruction, training, parent 

involvement and support services. Minimum personnel requirements to be considered: a project director, staff 
developer, support services coordinator, and parent Involvement coordinator. Funds and personnel needed depend 
upon the level of Implementation. 

$eri)lCe$ aVQilQbU Materials on the Responsive Education Program are available at no cost and may be 
H,V,W obtained by writing to the project officer at the address below. Visitors are wel- 

come at project site by appointment. A slide presentation on The Responsive Education Program Is available at 
project site. Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters. 



ERLC 



CntitaCt Winnie D. Brewlngton, Director; The Responsive Early Childhood Education Program; Goldsboro City 
COniOtl schools; P.O. Box 1 797; Goldsboro, NC 27530-0038. (919) 734-0561. 
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PROJECT SAN OIEG0 CITY SCH00LS F0LL0W THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model 



Reading, mathematics, and oral and written language for economically disadvantaged children 1n 
grades K-3. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for grades K-l . 



UeSCtiptlOn DISTAR instructional materials are used as the vehicle for attaining this program's goal of 
giving economically disadvantaged children a firm foundation in reading, math, and oral and 
written language. In the three-level reading sequences, decoding, comprehension, and reading for new information 
are the focus. Arithmetic covers addition, subtraction, multiplication, fractions, regrouping, column addition, 
and long division and Includes story problems* The language of Instruction, logical processes, sentence analysis, 
and usage are among the topics of the language sequences. When the children have mastered the DISTAR lessons, 
they move Into the G1nn reading and Houghton-Mifflin math series. Small groups spend 30-40 minutes dally on each 
subject and additional time on social studies, spelling, science, and handwriting. Classrooms are staffed by a 
teacher and two aides trained in the DISTAR techniques of positive reinforcement, group and Individual response, 
appropriate correction, and teaching to mastery. Criterion-referenced tests and careful monitoring are Integra 1 
to the program* 

Regular staff development, support services, and a parent program of special activities Including school volunteer 
work are other features of this program. 



evidence of effectiveness The reading, math, and language mean for second-grade students who have 

participated 1n the program since kindergarten was at the 50th percentile as 
measured by Form S of the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills. 



implementation reaUiretttentS In addition to providing instructional materials, the minimum requlre- 

r " ment 1s that each classroom has a four-hour paraprofessional . A 

minimum of eight hours preservlce training should be held for classroom personnel with monthly inservice activity 
as needed. Ideally, a trained resource teacher should be available to provide technical assistance for every 
10-15 classrooms. 



finattCial reOUirementS Major costs are the purchase of appropriate DISTAR materials from Science 

Research Associates, Inc., and staffing costs for the paraprofessional and 
resource teachers. First-year costs are higher because of the non-consumables required. Total outlay based on 
1982 prices for reading, math, and language is approximately $1,126 for 30 students, $640 of that being a one- 
time purchase* 

services available Visitors with an appointment are welcome to tour at project sites. They will be 

provided with locally developed materials describing the basic instructional program. 



COntaCt Ralph Green, Coordinator; San Diego City Schools Follow Through; Band1n1 Center; 3550 Logan Ave.; 
San Diego, CA 92113. (714) 234-3357. 
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PROJECT SEAP0RT: Student Education Assuring Positive Organized Reading Techniques 

A program applying school-based and home/school liaison approaches to remedial reading 
problems. 



tfirnPt fllfWifffir* Approved by the ODRP as a remedial reading program for students 1n grades 2-3 and 6-1 2 
(argCI aUUieilCC ^o are most 1n need and at least one year below the appropriate grade level. This 
program has been used 1n other settings with grades 1, 4, and 5 and with preschool students in a home/school 
liaison program, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

iip<erintinn Protect SEAPORT 1s a remedial reading program that provides Chapter I (formerly Title I) 
description ™£ > 1-12, with individualized prescriptive instruction 1n the classroom setting 

and 1n a pull-out resource learning laboratory. A skilled reading specialist works with students w ho hm een 
i^tificri >* mnct in need of remedial services. The program places a strong emphasis on reading activities 
wUhVn content areas. Project success is enhanced by cooperation between the reading specialist and c assroom 
'ceacners The fecial 1st provides regular consultant services to teachers. Staff development 1s a major 
component of the program. Inservice training 1s provided for the reading specialist and classroom teachers. 
StTde t progress Is assessed each year usIngVe- and posttest scores on standard zed achievement tests. Quar- 
terly monitoring and annual needs assessment are Integral parts of the annual evaluation. 

Project SEAPORT activities enjoy a high level of parent/community Involvement ^^"J^J^.I* f ?! n "J by 
frequent parent-teacher conferences, frequent dissemination of Information on project activities to the 
community, and an annual needs assessment. 

Subsemient to receivlna JDRP approval, Project SEAPORT Instituted educational interventions for children prior to 
entering school! Pre-klndergarten youngsters, identified by home/school liaison staff as having developmental 



T'ags'.'receive'instruction and remediation in specific skills. 



iUidenCe Of "HeCtlMMSS Data from testing of project students with the Gates-HacG1n1t1e Reading 
CUIUCIIlt I Test Jt the t1me y of JDRP a pp rova i m 1973 Indicate an average grade 

equivalent gain of 1.5 1n vocabulary and 1.6 in comprehension. Project evaluation statistics for 1979 show an 
average NCE gain of 10. 



implementation requirements ^ s^.,,,. ^X^rSXS, ... 

room teachers takes between two and three days depending on components adopted. 

financial reaukementS Cost of Implementation varies with site requirements. Costs include staff- 
JinunUW ICIfUH CHICHI? ^ ^ training (release time, travel, and per diem). Training manual 
for each workshop participant, $10. Management manual, $50. 



CeriffffiS OUailable Awareness materials are available free. On-site visits are encouraged. Training 1s 
SerUfCCS UVWIUUI* conducted at proje ct site or adopter site. Follow-up assistance 1s available for 

adopters. 



contact "*?y c - Mac1oc1 - Pr °J ect D1rector; p : oiec t SE TV e ffi ^fSSn^lToo* £| m1n 40 trat1on 

IVinUVl Cen [ er . Grant p r0 g r a m s Office; Mary St.; Newport, RI 02840. (401) 847-2100, ext. 40. 
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STRATEGIES IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

A continuous-growth program with sequential program materials that bridges the gap between 
preschool, kindergarten, and first grade*. 



tOFQCt QUditttCt Approved by JDRP for all students, ages 4-8. 



dt$CriptlOH The concepts of the project are: A child must have basic processes developed to a certain 

* level before terminal objectives such as reading and math can be taught effectively and mean- 

ingfully, because failure to take development issues into account results in failure and/or meaningless rote 
learning. There must be an assessment of where the child 1s developmental ly 1n terms of learning processes 
and structural analysis. Once an assessment 1s made, an educational program based upon the pupil's strengths 
must be outlined 1n each skill area, and this program must utilize the child's mode and rate of learning so 
that continuous progress 1s possible. 

Based upon these concepts, the project Includes the following components: a model including the structural, 
functional, behavioral, and environmental components of children as they develop from age A to about age 8; a 
chart of learning objectives as related to the model; a screening manual and a pupil edition; a class record 
chart to record each student's starting point as Indicated by the screening and to map his or her continuous 
progress; a prescription guide, which includes each educational objective stated on the scope and sequence 
chart; and a 11st of activities for each objective to assist the teacher 1n providing appropriate learning 
experiences for each pupil. 

Program objectives are developmental ly outlined, and activities and learning centers are established to enhance 
auditory , vi sual , motor, and verbal language skills leading to reading, math, and language growth. 



6i)id$tltB Of effeCtiVeneSS The Metropolitan Readiness Test Indicates that project student 
' " significantly higher (£ < .05) than non-project students. Com 

within the project, using the Metropolitan Readiness scores and comparing t values, shows thr* 
did significantly better as teachers more fully implemented the project. 



s scored 
Comparison 



implementation requirements 

methodology, monitoring, and evaluation. 



Steps for adoption Include an awareness session and training 
sessions for philosophical issues, screening, Instructional 
The program may be implemented by a classroom or a district. Training 
usually begins with a two-day workshop, with periodic follow-up sessions at varying intervals. The training 
sequence is flexible in order to fit needs of adopters. Regular and classroom instruction equipment 1s adapted 
to project objectives. The project does not require additional staff, though it is helpful to have a teacher's 
aide or parent volunteer to assist during the Initial stages. 



financial requirements 



Materials: project overview booklet, no charge; criterion-referenced 
screening instrument, $3; pupil edition, $1.15; chart of sequenced objec- 
tives, 35tf; class record chart, 35£; prescription guide, $6. When funding is available through NDN, cost 
to adopting district will be that Incurred while project staff 1s on site. 



services available 



Awareness and training materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appoint- 
ment. Consultations for awareness and training sessions are available. 



ERIC 



COnfflCt Robert Schramm, Project Director; P.O. Box 208; Juneau, WI 53039. (4i4) 386-2955. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 
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STUDENT TEAM LEARNING: Intergroup Relations 

A set of Instructional techniques placing students in four- or five-member multiethnic learning 
teams to master basic skills. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for students grades 5-12. It is now used 1n grades 2-4, but no evi- 
dence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



deSCtlDtlOn Student Team Learning (STL) consists of three major techniques: Student Teams-Achievement 
r Divisions (STAD), Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT), and Jigsaw. All three require students to 

work 1n learning teams that are heterogeneous in terms of sex, race, and past performance. In STAD, students 
study worksheets 1n their teams following a teacher presentation. Then they take quizzes Individually to demon- 
strate how much they have learned. The students' quiz scores are summed to form a team score, which later 1s 
printed in a weekly newsletter. TGT 1s similar to STAD, except that students display their learning by playing 
academic games Instead of taking quizzes. In Jigsaw, students become "experts" on topics relating to narrative 
material they have read and teach these topics to their teammates. STL 1s the umbrella term for these three 
programs. Two STL programs have JDRP approval of their own. STAD 1s approved for language arts and TGT for 
language arts and math. Any district that adopts STL also adopts STAD and TGT. 

Student Team Learning can be used with the teacher's manual and teacher-made curriculum materials alone. 
Inexpensive materials in mathematics, language arts, and nutrition are available (see below). The techniques 
are very practical. They are 1n use in hundreds of schools across the U.S. 

The effects of Student Team Learning on intergroup relations are strong and consistent, because the team goal 
and team interactions allow students to view one another positively. There 1s no specific mention of race or 
ethnicity in the program. Because the program is Inexpensive, takes no more class or teacher time than tradi- 
tional methods, and Increases achievement as well as improving intergroup relations, it can be used as a regular 
part of class instruction in any subject. 



eUldenCe Of effettiUeneSS Six studies have shown that Student Team Learning techniques increase 
' " Intergroup friendships significantly more than control methods. The 

studies were conducted in integrated 1nner-city, rural, and suburban schools, and Involved white, black, and 
Mexican-American students. Student Team Learning techniques have had positive effects on learning in the areas 
of mathematics, language arts, social studies, and reading, as well as on self-esteem, mutual concern, and 
liking for school. 



implementation requirements 

in a two-day workshop is recommended. 



Individual teachers can use Student Team Learning with the manual 
alone or with the available training filmstrip/tape. Participation 



financial requirements 



Manual and materials for Student Team Learning with teacher-made materials, 
$3. Manuals with single copies of worksheets and quizzes for 20 one-week 
units (language arts 3-6, language arts 7-8, mathematics 3-8, consumer math, nutrition 4-6 and 10-12), $20 each; 
language arts 3-6 (100 units), $40. 



§£fDf£££ OUOHoble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment 

at project site and additional demonstration sites out of state. Project staff are 
available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project 
site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training is also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ERLC 



mntnrt Ruth H. Carter, Dissemination Coordinator; Center for Social Organization of Schools; 3505 N. 
VVHlUti Charles st#; Baltimore, MD 21 218. (301 ) 338-8249. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education 
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STUDENT TEAMS-ACHIEVEMENT DIVISIONS (STAD) : Language Arts 

An Instructional technique placing students 1n four- or five-member heterogeneous learning 
teams to master basic language skills* 



tOfQCt QUdiCntB Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 4-9. This program has been used 

' with students In grades 2-3 and 1D-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been sub- 

mitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dtSCnptlOn STAD is one of three Student Team Learning Instructional processes. In STAD, students are 

■ assigned to four- or five-member teams. Each team is composed of a relatively h1gh-ach1ev1ng 

student, a low achiever, and two or three average achievers. Teams are composed of both minority and nonmlnority 
students, boys and girls. 

The teacher using STAD follows a regular pattern of activities, the first day teaching a lesson on the class 
objective. The next day, students go Into teams to study the material the teacher has presented. The students 
use worksheets and answer sheets to help each other study the material and to assess their mastery of 1t. During 
this time, students typically quiz each other, explain problems, and mutually help each other become proficient 
1n the skill. Finally, students take a 15-mlnute quiz on the material with no help from their teammates. Each 
student earns quiz points determined by comparing his/her score with scores of students on other teams who have 
about the same past academic performance* Individuals 1 points are compiled Into team scores, and team scores 
are recognized 1n a class newsletter at the end of the week. 

Students using STAD 1n language arts typically learn more than students 1n traditional control classes, espe- 
cially as measured by standardized tests. STAD students also gain more than control students 1n 1 1 king for 
school, self-esteem, positive relationships with students of different races, and other outcomes. STAD can be 
used with teacher-made materials or with Inexpensive materials available from the project. It 1s easy to learn 
and use, and there are project trainers all over the United States able to help teachers learn to use STAD in 
the classroom. 



eUldenCe Of effeCtiWntSS Six studies have shown that STAD students achieve two or three times more 

than would be expected based on standardized test norms. Studies were 
conducted 1n urban, rural, and suburban schools with students 1n grades 4-6. Tests used were Hoyum-Sanders 
English Test, Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills Language Mechanics, and Language Expression Subscales. 



impiettientQtlOn TeQUltementS Individual teachers can use STAD with the teacher's manual alone 
* * or with the manual plus the training f1lmstr1p-tape. Available 

curriculum materials save teachers the task of making worksheets and quizzes. A two-hour workshop 1s recom- 
mended but not essential. Part of the Student Team Learning program, STAD can be Implemented along with the 
other Student Team Learning methods or by itself. 



finOnClOl reQUirementS Teacher's manual (all Student Team Learning techniques), $3. Manual set 

(manual, forms, and other Student Team Learning materials), $5. Awareness/ 
training f1lmstr1p-tape, $15 (refundable). Curriculum materials for language arts: grades 3-6 (2D one-week 
units), $2D; grades 3-6 (1DD one-week units), $4D; grades 7-8 (2D one-week units), $20. No special equipment or 
staff needed. 



SetOlteS QVQ liable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment 

at project site and additional demonstration sites out of state* Project staff are 
available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at project 
site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training 1s also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



tQntQtt Rutn H » Carter, Dissemination Coordinator; Center for Social Organization of Schools; 35D5 N. 
" Charles St.; Baltimore, MD 21218. (301) 338-8249. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education 



JDRP No. 79-12 Approved: 4/17/79 
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PROJECT A SYSTEMS APPR0ACH T0 INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION (SAII) 

A systematic Instructional program In the basic skill areas of reading and mathematics. 



tnmpt audienM Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 1-6. It has been used 1n 
Miiytt uuuihi^ Qther sett1ngs with grades 7 and 8> but n0 evidence of effectiveness has been sub- 
mitted to or approved by the Pantil . 



fip<rrintinn SAII has tfeveicoed criterion-referenced tests and learning modules for 155 reading skills 
Hmii^iivii {e.q. 9 readiness, phonics, syllabification, and structural analysis) plus 200 criterion- 
referenced tests and learning modules fc. the computational skills of mathematics. 

The Drolect has also developed sets of teacher questions and student worksheets to accompany over 400 paper- 
back books (e.g.. Profiles in Courage , Henry Hugglns , Little Red Hen ). Eao. set of questions has been divide 
Into lessons with each lesson having' questions on five levels of comprehension: recall, Interpretation, 
extrapolation, analysis, and evaluation. A set of two handbooks 1s available to help the teacher manage the 
component parts. The program can be adapted to the areas of diagnosis (criterion-referenced tests — math 
and reading) or basic skill development (learning modules in reading and math or comprehension components of 
reading)* 



eUidtnCe Of CffBttiWntSS After implementation of the project, there was a dramatic reversal of a 
9 " declining trend 1n academic ability at the project school. Evaluation 

data also showed a positive impact on academic progress of project students. Copies of the evaluation report 
are available from Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 



itnalementatiOn reaUiremtntS A one- to three-day preadoption workshop 1s required. Consultant 
IIIipitiliciiMJMvii i *i|mh help ^ aya1lable at CQSU SAII 1s implemented by ttie regular 

classroom teacher. The reading component requires two teachers, the math component, one. Master tapes — 
available for reproduction — are required for the reading component. 



financial feaUlteWentS Print-ready set of project materials is available at cost. Diagnostic 
fuiunviut ■ tests; wading, $20; math, $24. Learning modules: reading, $70; math 

$120; comprehension questions, $165; games to accompany reading learning modules, $20. 



SeritlCeS aOailabU Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome October through March. 
ww,w wim™««w Training 1s conducte d at the project site (adopting site must cover all trainer 
costs as well as covering own costs). Training is conducted out of state (exemplary project staff costs must 
be paid). Project staff can attend out-of-state conferences (expenses must be paid). 



tantaCt Charles L. Barker; Josephine County School District; 706 N.W. "A" St.; Grants Pass, OR 97526. 
W * * (503) 476-1484. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title III 
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PROJECT TEAM 0RIENTED C0RRECTIVE READING (TOCR) 

A referral corrective reading program for grades 2-6. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for grades 2-6. This program has been used with grades 1 and 7- 
but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



8, 



description 



Wichita's Team Oriented Corrective Reading program is a large-scale supplemental remedial 
reading program operating in the city's Chapter I (formerly Title I) target public elementary 
schools and available to eligible parochial schools. Instruction is diagnostic, individualized within ad hoc 
groups of pupils, and correlated with the classroom reading program. Correlation is achieved through use of the 
Wichita Management System for Reading (Including Behavioral Objectives, Student Reading Record Card, and Class 
Criterion Test Record). 

Long-range program goals are to Improve basic reading skills, use of library media, and pupil attitudes and work 
habits. The six phases of the program (Identification, screening, diagnosis, scheduling, Instruction, and evalua- 
tion) and its team-oriented philosophy is delineated in the handbook Team Approach to Reading Success * The 
handbook and the Process and Performance Objectives are integral parts of tne program; they describe the roles of 
the different team members and suggest timetables for program activities. Based on research results over a number 
of years, an eclectic approach, using multilevel, multimedia materials, is emphasized; however, four systems 
(EDL's Listen, Look and Learn, Hoffman, Psychotechnics , and Random House High Intensity Learning) are operational 
and may be observed in this urban setting. 

Instructors are specialized teachers certified in reading with the dual responsibility of providing student in- 
struction and resource services to building staff and parents* Instructional paraprofesslonals are utilized when 
caseloads exceed 50 pupils. 

Parent Advisory Councils play an important role in program planning and operation. The Reading Task Force pro- 
vides input to administrators, program personnel, and teachers. Through the Chapter I Parent Education Aide 
Program, parents tutor students individually or in small groups. Reading teachers and parents plan parent work- 
shops on reading skills and reinforcement. 



evidence of effectiveness 



The program has been evaluated annually since Its Inception in 1966 by the 
Research Division of Wichita Public Schools, using a comparison of pre- 
and posttest scores on the California Achievement Test. The goal 1s an average mean gain of 1.0 in grade equiva- 
lent or a positive NCE gain per year of instruction. Monthly gains ranged from 1.0 to 1.7. 



implementation requirements 



Adopters may implement the program in a single school or at the 
district level. The key to successful adoption is qualified 
teachers who have the training and expertise necessary to teach corrective reading students diagnostlcally and to 
serve as resource persons for staff and parents. Space and furnishings adequate for small -group instruction of 
students and storage of materials are necessary. TOCR guides will be provided to adopters at printer's cost; 
other materials are dictated by students' needs and may be determined by the reading teacher. 



financial requirements 



Start-up costs of hiring one special reading teacher and purchasing a wide 
variety of commercially available materials and equipment run approximately 
$450 per pupil, based on a caseload of 50 pupils. Installation costs may be as low as the price of the teacher 
training kit provided a certified teacher and Instructional ma., rials are already available. Materials and equip- 
ment maintenance costs average about $9.50 per pupil at the Wichita site. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. An awareness filmstrip 1s available for 
loan or purchase. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Project staff are available 
to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (expenses must be paid). Training 1s conducted at adopter site 
(expenses must be paid). Follow-up technical assistance is available to adopters (expenses must be paid). 



ERLC 



tOntQtt James G. Howell, Director; 1847 N. Chautauqua; Wichita Public Schools USD 259; Wichita, KS 67214. 
(316) 268-7871 or -7764. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 
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PROUCT TITlE 1 COMPENSATORY MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 

A remedial math program using manipulatives rather than rote drill. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades 2-6. 



aescnption The goal of this program is to increase the mathematics achievement of students Identified by 
mathematics curriculum tests as achieving at a level lower than expected for children of their 
age. Students Identified each year as 1n need of remedial Instruction receive 25-30 minutes of dally supplemen- 
tary math Instruction 1n the classroom or a resource room. Discovery techniques and use of manipulatives rather 
than traditional rote drill are basic to the Title I program. Use of this method of compensatory Instruction 
relies on Jean Plaget's research, which found that elementary school children unable yet to reason hypothetical ly 
can nevertheless work logically with concrete materials. 

The Title I compensatory curriculum consists of behavioral objectives, a hierarchy of skills, and criterion- 
referenced tests. Instruction takes place 1n small groups. The materials — manipulatives -- are different from 
those used for regular math Instruction -- the major commercial texts. Most program materials have been prepared 
by Title I teachers. Teaching strategies are described 1n program publications. Regular 1nserv1ce workshops help 
participating teachers to perfect their skills. Consultation and cooperative weekly planning by Title I and 
regular classroom teachers ensure that Instruction 1n both the regular and Title I compensatory programs is con- 
sistent across the different techniques and materials that each teacher uses. Personal contact with parents is 
considered Important. Title I teachers are released one-half day per week to make home visits, hold conferences, 
and assist parents with materials for use at home. 



evidence of effectiveness Mathematics achievement gains of urban students in schools located 1n areas 

with higi. concentration of low-Income families was measured by a nationally 
normed standardized achievement test, the Mathematics Battery of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. Data from 
pre- and posttest results for 1978-79 showed Normal Curve Equivalency (NCE) mean gains of 9.6 and 13.0. 



MWlCniCntQtlOn teOUIfemCntS Adopting schools are given permission to replicate the program model 
■ ■ using the f -ve components of the program: (1) the management system 

guide which Includes objectives and test items for the objectives, (2) the student record folders, (3) the re- 
source books which give details about teaching strategies and teaching materials, (4) the parent communication 
handbook, and (5) inservice materials. Teachers who implement the program should be willing to learn and use the 
teaching strategies and should be receptive to team planning. The program may be adopted in a range of Instruc- 
tional organizations ranging from one mathematics teacher to all arlthmatlc teachers 1n a school district. A 
district-wide Implementation requires the assignment of a program coordinator. 

financial ftaUittmtntS Costs per pupil are dependent on a district salary schedule. Total costs per 
' ■ student in Des Moines were $443 1n 1978 and $406 1n 1979. Necessary materials 

already found 1n most classrooms are also used. Nationally normed standardized tests for program evaluation for 
40 students cost approximately $140 per year. 



SttWttS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 

appointment at project site. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted in Des Moines; adopter pays only its own 
costs. Training 1s also available at adopter site; all expenses must be paid. Implementation and follow-up 
services are available to adopters; travel and per diem must be paid by adopter. 



COtttaCt Kathleen BulUngton, Director; Title I Compensatory Mathematics Program; Des Moines Public 
Schools; 1800 Grand Ave.; Des Moines, IA 50307. (515) 265-4554. 
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PROJECT TITLE 1 C0MPENSAT0RY REAC, ING PROGRAM 

A small-group remedial program for* children reading below the norm. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades 2- 



de$CfiDtion The goal of thi* program 1s to Increase the reading achievement of children who read below the 

norm. The program uses a management system developed by local Title I teachers to complement 
the Systematic Approach to Reading Improvement (SARI) management system developed by Phi Delta Kappan fjf,"^ 
by the district to manage the many reading series used In district schools. The Title I management system provides 
sequential objectives and criterion-referenced tests of listening-language, vocabulary, word analysis, comprehen- 
sion, and study skills. Students are selected for the program according to the level of achievement In the SARI 
management system. Individual diagnostic reading tests and supplementary Instruction are provided by the Title 
I teacher using materials that correlate with the basal materials used by the classroom teacher. Dally Instruc- 
tion in groups no larger than five lasts 25-30 minutes and takes place 1n the classroom or a resource room. 
Children are released from the program once they have passed 80% of the classroom SARI tests at the level 
appropriate for their age and grade. The required close cooperation and weekly planning by Title I and classroom 
teachers result 1n a consistent reading program for remedial students. Three project-devel oped P ub ^«t1ons 
one with behavioral objectives, pre/posttests, and basal reader placement tests; one with teaching ^ r * te 9^ s » 
and one with a record-keeping system for tracking Individual student progress - are used 1n plann ng students 
individual programs. Regular inservice workshop? help participating teachers to perfect their skills. Phonal 
contact with Title I parents is an Important feature of the program. Title I ^achers are released one-half day 
a week to conduct home visits, make telephone calls, and hold school conferences and coffees. 



eiSldenCe Of effeCtiVeneSS In areas of high concentrations of low-Income families, reading achleve- 

" ment gains of urban students were measured by a nationally normed standard- 

ized achievement test, the Reading Comprehension subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. Data from pre- 
and posttest results for 1978 and 1979 showed Normal Curve Equivalency (NCE) mean gains of 8.9 and 9.0. 



imnhmPiltntinn rBQUkettientS Adopting schools may replicate the program model using the four 
linpitlUVHlUUUn fCIJUlf CfffClli? com p 0n ents: Educational Plan-Title I Reading, Student Record 
Folders, Strategies and Materials, and parent communications handbooks. Teachers who Implement the Program 
shoSd be wnifng to use the diagnostic/prescriptive approach to 1nd1v1dua 1zed Instruction and be receptive to 
team planning. The program may be Implemented by one teacher 1n one school or by a school district. District- 
wide Implementation requires the assignment of a program coordinator. 

financial reaUirCmCfltS Costs per pupil are contingent on district salary schedule. Costs per student 
jinUiiUUI I VlfUii CfJfCllt? 19 ^ 8 a ^ 197g wepe $521 and $447< Approximate costs for the four basic 

components of the program for 40 students for the first year are $57 and $44 for subsequent years. A list of 
sZlementary commercial materials used 1n the program 1s available at no cost. Nationally normed standard- 
ized tests for program evaluation for 40 students are approximately $140 per year. 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 
appointment at project site. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 

on 



SetVKeS aVaiiabh appo1ntment at project s1te# Project staff are available to attend out-ofjSt 

awareness meetings (cost to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at project site (adopter pays only Us 

costsl. Tra1n1nq 1s also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid by adopter). Implementatl 

and follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and per diem must be paid by adopter). 



ERLC 



rnntnft Marilyn Miller, Director; Title I Compensatory Reading Program; Des Moines Public Schools; 1800 
COfllUll Grand Ave.; Des Moines, IA 50307. (515) 265-4554. 
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PROJECT TlTLE 1 HATHEHATICS CQHWTER ASSISTED INSTRUCTION (CAI) 



A diagnostic/prescriptive pull-out mathematics program with students receiving 10 minutes of 
daily concentrated drill on CAI. 



tQtCJCt QUdiCnCC Approved by JORP as a mathematics program for Title I students in grades 3-6. 



uC$CnptiOn Lafayette Parish had an effective diagnostic-prescriptive mathematics ESEA Title I pull-out 

■ program. In order to increase growth in mathematics, computer-assisted Instruction was added 

to an already effective math program* The program Is operated with close coordination of math-lab Instruction 
and dally CAI drill. The CAI program adjusts instructions to the level of the students and provides Immediate feed- 
back to the student. The CAI program provides daily, weekly, and monthly descriptions of progress and areas of 
difficulty which the classroom teacher can use to correct specific conceptual misunderstandings* Classroom In- 
struction is imperative in providing conceptual understanding and remediation. Dally CAI drill provides the prac- 
tice which Title I students especially need. This particular program was operated with 40 minutes a day of mathe- 
matics laboratory time and 10 minutes of CAI* The particular program used was devised by Computer Curriculum 
Corporation of Palo Alto, California. 

The addition of CAI Instruction produces significantly superior achievement when compared to standard mathematics 
laboratory Instruction* 



evidence of effectiveness A matched group comparison design was used In which both groups received 

40 minutes of mathematics laboratory instruction, and the treatment group 
received 10 minutes of CAI while the comparison group received 10 minutes of standard instruction. CTBS scores 
were collected, pre and post, and analysis of covarianee was performed on the posttest standard scores with 
pretest scores as covariables. The treatment group w«s significantly superior at the .01 level. The computer- 
assisted Instruction component enabled students to achieve one year's gain in six months* 

implementation requirements Math Lab - CAI can be adopted to supplement any regular program, if 

200 students are enrolled. Two to three days of Inservlce training 
are necessary. The project used Computer Curriculum Corporation Programs from Palo Alto, California* Correlation 
between your project and CAI must be established. 



financial requirements In addition to your regular program, the added dimension of Computer Assisted 

Instruction costs approximately $200 per student If at least 200 students are 
enrolled. As the number of students In the program increases the cost decreases proportionately. Since Instal- 
lation costs occur only in the first year, subsequent per student cost of CAI Is reduced* If you use the computer 
for other courses or purposes, the number of students can be reduced. 



services available Awareness materials are available* Visitors are welcome at proj- site anytime 

by appointment* Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meet- 
ings (costs to be negotiated)* Training is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training Is also 
available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to 
adopters (costs to be negotiated)* 



COntaCt Mr ' Har 1° n J - Cortez, Supervisor; Federally Supported Programs; Lafayette Parish School Board; 
P*0* Drawer 2158; Lafayette, LA 70502* (318) 232-2620, ext. 307* 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 
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PROJECT UNDERSTAND: Arlington's Title I Program 

A program to help strengthen reading, lanc^ge, and math skills In children In grades K-6 who 
need a supplementary learning experience. 



tOfQCt OUdltnCC Approved by JDRP as a K-6 program for students scoring at or below the 40th percentile 

" in reading and language arts for whom a supplementary learning experience best meets 

their academic needs. This program has been used 1n other settings to Include 7-8 math skill development as 
well, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel, 

dCSCriOtlOn A fundamental aim of this program is to help strengthen reading, language, and math skill 

* development 1n K-6 target children, A weighted student checklist Is used to Identify those 

students who will participate In the program. Participating students come to a center for 150 minutes of Instruc- 
tion per week. Students are seen on a one-to-one basis If their needs require 1t, but the majority are seen In 
small groups (up to five) to encourage collaborative learning and Interaction, Although the evaluation design 
for the project Is tightly structured, the staff Is humanistic In Its approach, working from students' strengths 
rather than weaknesses. Centers appear Informal and are run on a workshop basis enabling Individual progress and 
small -group activity to flourish simultaneously. Staff are allowed great latitude 1n the decision-making process, 
not only when writing the project, but also when ordering Instructional materials for the individualized needs 
of their students and schools, A two-week planning and brainstorming session precedes each regular school-year 
program. Regular staff meetings (where staff exchange Instructional strategies) and Inservlce sessions are held 
two afternoons per month, when all students are released early. The program works to Increase parental Involve- 
ment, thus fostering collaboration and understanding between school and home life. The di strict -wide Parent 
Advisory Council received training 1n organizational development and communications skills which resulted 1n the 
development of an Action Plan for the Implementation of Parent Advisory Councils at each school. These local 
Parent Advisory Councils now meet with the Title I staff on a monthly basis and are actively involved 1n their 
children's learning process, A strong parent-Involvement foundation has been laid and built upon by a part-time 
parent coordinator. 



eUldCnCC Of effeCUUeneSS The California Achievement Test In reading, language arts, and math 1s used 

9 99 as a screening Instrument to Identify eligible students. The CAT Is also 

used on a pre/post basis, and In 1978-79 it indicated that Title I students in reading and language arts showed 
an average gain rate of 1,7 months for each month of instruction. 



imnlementntiCM feauifUnBtltS Additional staff to supplement the regular classroom teacher are 
Iffipiciliciiiuiiuii itifuu tiuwit? necessary. Because of the heavy involvement of this staff with 
parents, inservlce training, planning and implementing the project, meeting with each Title I student for supple- 
mentary service of 150 minutes per week, and active participation in the decision-making process, a reasonable 
teacher-pupil ratio for full-time teachers is 1:29. and for part-time teachers, 1:14. Inservice training ($500- 
$1,000) in group dynamics for both parents and staff Is desirable. 

finOnCIOl fCQUitCtnCntS Costs for salary vary according to local salary schedules and depend 
' ' upon the number of students served. Provision should be made for an 

administrator to coordinate total efforts, for a part-time parent coordinator, and a secretary. Commercially 
available materials already found In most classrooms are used, together with a wide variety of teacher-made 
materials. 



SBfUICBS OUailoble Visitors are welcome by appointment, but awareness materials generally are not 

' available. Project staff can attend out-of-state conferences if expenses are fully 



subsidized. 



rilllfflff Raymond A. Brodeur, Jr., Title I 
tVHMJtl ^ Q2174t (617) 646 _ 10 00, ext. 



Director; Arlington Public Schools; 23 Maple St.; Arlington, 
359. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title I 
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JDRP No. 74-121 Approved: 12/16/74 



PROJECT upSTAIRS SCH00L 



A program intended to Improve the reading, math, and English ability of educationally dis- 
advantaged students. 



target audience Approved by JDRP as a reading program for students, grades 9-11, two or more years 

below grade level. This program has been used 1n other settings with high school stu- 
dents two or more years below grade level In math and basic English skills, but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

Utt$triptiOn The Upstairs School is designed to take the student from "where he/she Is" to grade level In 
reading comprehension, vocabulary, and basic math skills. Improving student self-concept and 
self-confidence 1s another Important goal. The philosophy of the program Is that students would learn 1f they 
could and 1f teachers were willing to commit themselves to providing the necessary structure and love. An 
atmosphere of work, trust, concern, and loving care is unique to the program. All students are working. All 
are enrolled for one 50-mlnute period in the area of their needs. Students enter, leave, and return as necessary. 
Reading Is taught In an open-space classroom divided Into four teaching stations plus a central lounge area for 
Individual Ized-lnterest reading. Reading students study phonics, letter formation, creative writing, dictation 
of phrases, vocabulary, and oral reading; they master lists of words from stories; they learn to read for Infor- 
mation through one-minute reading exercises followed by 10-questlon tests. Math class emphasizes the basic 
skills of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, using timed drills and worksheets. Teaching aids 
Include calculators, dlgltors, and "thinking" exercises. Topics covered Include decimals, fractions, percents, 
averages, and algebra. The English basic skills lab covers such skills as listening, following directions, 
dictionary usage, writing, library and map skills, spelling, and grammar — some of the 19 basic competencies 
that students must meet before enrollment 1n a regular English class. Individual records keep the student con- 
stantly aware of competencies met. The Upstairs School Is a highly structured "school within a school" and an 
alternative school in every sense. 



evidence of effectiveness Through the end of the. 1977-78 school year, the Comprehensive Test of Basic 

Skills, given each spring to all program participants, demonstrated gains 
in reading, language arts, and mathematics exceeding goals set by program. Beginning in 1978-79, In a develop- 
ment following JDRP approval, the project used the Portland Achievement Test In pre- and posttestlng and Rasch 
Units and NCE scores to evaluate evidenced gains. 



implementation requirements 



Mastery teaching method is successfully used with a variety of 
reading materials. Including linguistic materials, basic reading 
series, magazines, and newspapers. All textbooks are phonetics-oriented, Special-Interest books are low- 
vocabulary. In addition, many teacher-developed materials are used* No spe,.*':l staffing or facilities are 
required. Training is required. Inservlce for teaching staff is held for the entire nine-month period. A 
single teacher or an entire district may adopt. 



financial requirements 



Funding averages $250 per student, with the district providing the usual 
support services. 



SerDltiS QVQllQble Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Training 

may be conducted at the project site (adopting site must cover all trainer costs 
as well as own costs). Training may be conducted out of state (exemplary project staff costs must be paid). 
Project staff can attend out-of-state conferences (expenses must be paid). 



ERLC 



COntaCt 6eorge A * 6alat1 » Project Director; 6941 N. Central; Portland, OR 97203. (503) 286-1 



260. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 



JDRP No. 30 Approved: 4/4-5/73 
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UVALOE FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model 

Language, math, reading, and spelling for disadvantaged children and children requiring 
structured Instruction. 



tOtQtt OUdltnCt Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. The program Is now used only in grades 1-3, 



rfpcrriflffAft This Direct Instruction program strives to teach essential skills and problem-sol vlng strat- 
UWMipwWfl eg1es tQ disadvantaged students so that at the end of three years they can function at or 
near the level of their more fortunate peers. The program also accommodates children who already possess 
many language skills, because Its built-in mastery tests and skipping schedules allow these children to move 
ahead as soon as they are able, A classroom teacher and a paraprofesslonal teach with the Direct Instruction 
materials, which Include DISTAR language, reading, math, and spelling mastery skills. Children are placed 1n 
homoqeneous groups of five to ten, where they are paced In accordance with ability and reinforced for their 
successes The small-group setting enables teacher and aide to monitor Individual needs and use systematic 
reinforcement and management principles to ensure success for each child. Children who need extra help are 
tutored by adults and peers. Criterion-referenced progress tests are administered to children every two weeks 
by a trained tester. To ensure quality teaching, local supervisors conduct classroom observations and provide 
Inservlce throughout the year. A parent coordinator promotes an active parent Involvement program. 

Since approximately 70% of the children In Uvalde public schools are Hispanic, DISTAR materials are supplemented 
In qrades 1 and 2 with the Spanish version of DISTAR language and In grade 3 with the McGraw-Hill Steps to English. 
The bilingual portion of the program Is designed to help students function successfully In English as soon as 
possible. 



Follow Through Students perforned at or slightly above the national median 
level as measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test; this Is slgnlfl- 

Follow Through students 
evement Test In 



evidence of effectiveness 

cantly higher than one would predict on the basis of the entry scores on pretests. Follow Th 
consistently made significant gains against the standardization sample of the Wide Range Achl 
Decodlnq - the average gain was 47 percentile points. Each cohort's gain was at least six times as large as 
the 1/3 standard deviation unit (educationally significant). These effects were replicated over ten cohorts of 
children over a 12-year period. 

ittWletnentQtiOn TeQUifCtnentS Ideally, Direct instruction personnel Includes one supervisor per 
■ 1 200 children, one tester, one tutor, and one parent worker per 160 

children and one teacher and one aide per classroom. The program functions successful ly with part-time personnel 
other than classroom aides. Portions of the program may be Implemented without additional staff. Training in 
Direct Instruction techniques Is essential. 



finantial requirements 



Teachers' Kits with manuals for one subject area can be purchased from SRA 

for under $200. Student's workbooks for each subject area average $6 per child. 



$efitiCe$ OVOlloblt A Follow Through Resource Center. 

Protect site provides Informational pamphlets and schedules classroom visitations upon request. Direct Instruction 
Resource Center offers free staff training. Awareness materials are available from the University of Oregon 
Follow Through Program, University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403. 



ERLC 



COntQCt Kathy Knlppa, Director; Uvalde Follow Through; P.O. Box 1909; Uvalde, TX 78801. (512) 278-6812. 



Developmental Funding: USOE follow Through 
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PROIECT WEST HILLS F0LL0W THR0UGH project 

Comprehensive services for low-Income families and children with preschool experience* 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



dCSCflptlOn The goal of this program is to help children become confident, Inventive, responsive, and 
productive people. To achieve this goal, It uses a multidimensional learning process for 
adults and children that features assessment of each child and an Individualized program based on consultations 
among the entire teaching team. This team consists of the classroom teacher, teaching assistant, staff 
developer, psychologist, social worker, parents, nurse, speech therapist, community worker, and Bank Street 
College of Education advisor. Social studies, emphasizing the children's environment and the people 1n 1t, 
supplies the framework for the curriculum. Children ask questions and find their own answers through first-hand 
experiences on field trips and by conducting Interviews. Recording Information and Ideas helps children practice 
language and math skills. Classroom life and discussions help to develop problem-solving skills. Instruction 
In reading follows the language experience approach and Is supplemented by basal readers and trade books. Hath 
concepts and logical thinking are taught by means of manipulative materials, charts, graphs, computation, and 
problem-solving stories. 

Parents are actively Involved In their children's school life 1n a variety of ways. They volunteer In the class- 
room; they are members of the Policy Advisory Committee, which gives them an active voice In school program policy 
decisions; and they participate In activities that develop their own Interests, skills, and careers and In 
activities that help them understand how their children grow a,.d learn. 



CUldtnCC Of SffeCtWCntSS A larger percentage of West Hills Follow Through children have scored better 

on standarlzed reading and math tests than similar low-Income children. 
(New Haven and national norms of Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 1973-1979). Active 
membership in the Policy Advisory Committee and parent volunteer work hours have Increased yearly from 1969-1978 
as evidenced by New Haven Parent Involvement Files. 



implementation requirements 



Options are available to adopting districts. A district may plan to 
adopt all, some, or one of the program components: parent Involvement, 
staff teaming, and individualizing learning utilizing social studies as a curriculum framework. 



financial requirements 

training staff people such as a 
each classroom. 



Depending on the degree of adoption, the costs would vary. They could range 
from the price of a set of awareness materials to the price of hiring and 
parent worker, a staff developer, and paraprofesslonal teaching assistants for 



services available 



Awareness materials are available. (Print materials at cost and audio-visual mate- 
rials at rental fees which cover cost and Insurance postage.) Visitors and visiting 
groups are welcome at site anytime by making a prior appointment. Tours and orientation sessions are free. Proj- 
ect staff are available to attend a limited number o." out-of-state awareness meetings. Training workshops can be 
conducted at project site or at adopter site. Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters. 
All expenses for these services must be paid by adopters. 
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£Qnt0£t Audrey P. T1an1, Director; West Hills Follow Through Project; c/o West Hills School; 311 Valley 
" v M St.; New Haven, CT 06511 . (203) 787-6456. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 
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WILLIAMSBURG COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model 

Basic reading, arithmetic, and oral and written language for economically disadvantaged rural 
ch1 ldren. 



target audience 



Approved by ODRP for grades K-3. Approved grade levels are based on claims for children 
In the program for four full years. 



dBSCtiOtiOtl Tn1s Follow Through project has set Itself the goal of providing rural Williamsburg County's 
r 1 economically disadvantaged children with skills 1n reading, arithmetic, and oral and written 

language. The principal means of attaining this goal 1s the three-level programmed D I STAR Instructional System 
in reading, language, and arithmetic. The full curriculum also Includes science, social studies, spelling, art, 
and health education. The three reading levels teach word attack, comprehension, Inference, fluency, and accu- 
racy. In grade 3, the school -selected reading curriculum 1s Introduced. The arithmetic sequence begins with 
basic addition and subtraction concepts and continues through subtraction with regrouping, column multiplication, 
and long division. There are many story problems throughout the sequence. School language, vocabulary, and 
logical processes are taught 1n the first levels of the language program. Level III lanquaqe expands vocabulary 

j - * a. I 1 — i 1 *m«j f oirhnr npinwip n ! i n /* 1 1 1 j* t i n n nnri r 



BUldSnCe Of Cff6CtiV£t]C$$ Data collected over a period of eight years revealed that low-Income chll- 

mw I j# dren whQ part1c1pated i n tne Williamsburg County Direct Instruction Programs 

for three full years performed significantly higher than the local comparison group 1n all academic areas (reading, 
math, language, and spelling) at the end of the third grade. The tests used to measure achievement were: The 
Metropolitan Achievement Test and the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, supplemented by the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test* 

imnfPftfPfl fflffOfl fPfluitettientS The program may be implemented 1n a single classroom, an individual 
IflipiCfllCHMJtiuii itifuiifriiifrii** school, or a complete school district. An adoptor wishing to Implement 
the program and management system must provide for training 1n Implementation procedures. Facilities required are 
those generally found in elementary schools. 



financial reQUiretnentS Based on a full nine-month school year, total cost for materials, training, 
" ™ and monitoring 1s approximately $675 per pupil per year. 



€£riff£f>£ OUailable Visitors are welcome at project site by appointment. Project staff are available for 
9*i mvwiwviv or1entation and conferences with potential edopters. 



ERLC 



MfffflCf Eddie Allen Woods, Sr., Director; Williamsburg County Schools; 417 School St.; Klngstree, 
lUlltUtt $c 29556# (803) 354.9926. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 



JDRP No. 80-50b Approved: 12/29/80 



SECTION B-10: SPECIAL. EDOCATIOM /LEARNING DISABILITIES* 



the COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOP (CWS) — New Jersey B-10. 3 

DEBT (Developmental Education Birth Through Two) — Texas B-10. 4 

ENGINEERED CLASSROOM FOR STUDENTS WHO ARE BOTH EDUCABLY MENTALLY RETARDED AND 

BEHAVIORALLY MALADJUSTED — Nebraska B-10. 5 

FASTT, Family and School Teaching Together — Florida B-10. 6 

GOOD SAMARITAN DIAGNOSTIC/PRESCRIPTIVE CLASSROOM FOR HANDICAPPED PRESCHOOL 

CHILDREN — Oregon B-10. 7 

I CAN INSTRUCTIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SYSTEM — Michigan B-10. 8 

INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION (IEP/PE) — South Carolina. . . .B-10. 9 

INTERACTIVE CURRICULAR EXPERIENCE — Florida B-10. 10 

MACOMB 0-3 REGIONAL PROJECT: A Rural Child/Parent Service — Illinois B-10. 11 

MAPPS: Multi-Agency Project for Pre-Schoolers — Utah B-10. 12 

NORTHWEST SPECIAL EDUCATION (NWSE) — North Dakota B-10. 13 

PACKETS TO ASSIST LITERACY (PALS) — Florida B-10. 14 

PEECH: Precise Early Education for Children with Handicaps — Illinois B-10. 15 

PEORIA 0-3 PROJECT — Replication of an Interdisciplinary Approach to the Early 

Education of Handicapped Children Ages 0-3 — Illinois B-10. 16 

a PROGRAM FOR' EARLY EDUCATION OF CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPS — Texas B-10. 17 

a REGIONAL DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM FOR PRESCHOOL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN — New York. . B-10. 18 

ROSE F. KENNEDY CENTER - COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 8 DIAGNOSTIC INTERVENTION 

PROGRAM — New York • • B-10. 19 

SCORE: Success Controlled Optimal Reading Experience — A Tutorial Reading 

Program — California B-10. 20 

project SHARE: Sharing High Yield Accountability with Resource Educators 

— Minnesota B-10. 21 

SPECIAL EDUCATION PRESCHOOL PROGRAM — Minnesota B-10. 22 

project SUCCESS FOR THE SLD CHILD — Nebraska B-10. 23 

project SUCCESS: Handicapped — Washington B-10. 24 



♦See Sectional Cross-Ref erence Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOP (CWS) 

An alternative reading program for adolescents with learning disabilities. Offers a 
a classroom management and monitoring system, motivation and Intervention 
strategies, and teacher-student accountability. 



tQfOCt OUdlCnCB Approved by JDRP for learning-disabled readers, grades 7-12, with remedial reading needs. 

' This program has been used In other settings for resource rooms and In classrooms for 

perceptually and neurological ly Impaired students and has been adapted to Improve the organization of supplemental 
instruction, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel, 

dCStriDtiQn Five essential elements support the Communications Workshop model: a personal, humanistic 

* philosophy, an activities monitoring system, a program monitoring system, student motivation 

strategies, and Intervention strategies. The humanistic philosophy Is based upon respect for the student as an 
Individual and on the teacher's role as a facilitator of learning In a family-like atmosphere that fosters pride 
and a positive response to the academic setting. Student responsibility for his or her own academic program 
nurtures self-motivation and self-discipline. The student activities monitoring system relies on systematic 
observations to yield data on time spent In over 100 possible classroom activities, patterns of time usage, 
materials used, Instructional grouping, and sequences of activity selection. The program monitoring system per- 
mits rapid collection and succinct posting of a wide range of data on each student's program, providing informa- 
tion on quantity and level of work completed. The system signals the need for teacher Intervention and permits 
early detection and correction of Imbalances In students' individualized programs. The student motivation stra- 
tegies enable the team to create and sustain student interest and are used to modify negative or inconsistent 
behavior through personally planned interactions. The Intervention strategies enable the team to encourage 
active student involvement In personal academic programs and to discourage unproductive "nonacademlc" activities 
by fostering more positive, personal teacher-student relationships. These strategies may be used to restructure 
the classroom environment to achieve desired academic results and provide for teacher-student accountability. 



CUidenCS Of effeCtiUeneSS Testing reading comprehension with Gates-MacGlnitle Indicates that the 

average participant learned 5.52 times faster than prior to entering CWS. 
In vocabulary knowledge, the average student learned 5.66 times faster. CWS students showed significant Improve- 
ment In attitude toward school and self as measured by Piers-Harris Children's Self Concept Scale and I.O.X. 
School Sentiment Index. 

imDlenKntQtiOn reQUirCnitntS One full-time teacher, skillful in reading Instruction, should be 

■ ' capable of Individualizing instruction and demonstrating a humanistic 

attitude toward teaching. A part-time supplemental teacher or aide who complements this style of teaching is also 
recommended. The program may be Implemented in Individual classrooms, a single school, or a district. 



finQntlQl reQUirementS One set of teacher's manuals per trainee @ $40. Each set Includes teacher's 
' ■ guide and student activity/program monitoring manuals. A wide variety of 

commercially available materials and AV equipment already found In most classrooms is used. 



Set\)\CeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Project staff available for awareness 

presentations at out-of-state conferences and requesting sites. Training, implemen- 
tation, consultation, and evaluation services offered at project or adopter site. The recipient state or LEA 
pays all or part of D/D expenses. Visitors are welcome at project site by appointment. 



tnntQCt John E. Cowen, or Joseph A. Bukovec; Communications Workshop (CWS); Teaneck School System; 
1 w. Forest AveTT Teaneck, NJ 07666. (201 ) 837-2232. 



Developmental Funding: us^E ESEA Titles III and IV-C 



JDRP No. 78.191 Approved: 6/5/78 
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PROJECT DEBT ( Oevelopmental Educat1on ^rth Through Two) 

A home-based program for handicapped children and their families. 



fOnjft QUdltnU Approved by JDRP for handicapped children from birth through age 2. 



dt$t rWtiOtl P r0 9 ram nas three main objectives: to Improve the development of handicapped Infants, to 

* Increase parental Interest and Involvement, and to Integrate the project Into the community's 

human service delivery network. Several assumptions underlie the program: early Identification and Intervention 
1s critical to handicapped children; parents are potentially the child's best teachers; a warm and nurturing 
home creates the best atmosphere for learning; and parents of handicapped children need help to locate community 
agencies that serve handicapped children. 

Referrals are sought through a community awareness campaign. An Initial home visit 1s made to explain the pro- 
gram, collect developmental and medical history, and administer developmental tests. If 1t appears that a 
referred child will be eligible, further assessment 1s conducted, and a program teacher begins Informal home 
visits. Sixty-seven percent of all referrals are enrolled In the program. An Individualized educational program 
(IEP) for each child 1s developed based on the Koontz Child Developmental Program, which provides training activi- 
ties 1n gross and fine motor skills, social skills, and receptive and expressive language development. Program 
teachers visit each home weekly and work directly with the parent and child. A water and gym play program provides 
educational and recreational experiences for parents and children. Other direct services to the children Include 
physical, occupational, and speech therapy, as needed. Hie project also presents workshops for medical personnel, 
social workers, and university and high school students. 



COldtOCt Of CffCCtiVCnCSS Statistically DEBT has shown Improvement of developmental progress by 

' handicapped Infants beyond that expected from maturation alone, Improvement 

of parent Interest and Involvement, and Improvement of coordination within the community human service network. 



ffltOfCfllCfltfltfOfl reQUiretnentS ™ e adopting site (Ideally a local school district) must provide one 
ifff|ra*iii*ii»w»ivii i»»f M » full-time certified special education teacher and/or early childhood 

specialist to work with approximately 15 young handicapped children and their families. The child with assistance 
from parents will receive one to one-and-a-half hours of Individual educational Intervention 1n the home each week. 
The DEBT Project can be adapted totally or in part by a district committed to early education for very young 
handicapped children. Staff time may vary from one hour to as many as are needed to serve the adopting site's 
handicapped population. Following training and Implementation, the adopting site will receive follow-up assis- 
tance and participate 1n DEBT'S research component. 

finOndol fCQUirenientS Each adopting site will be asked to provide released time for the Infant 
' * teachers to participate in approximately 36 hours of Intensive training. 

Training materials will be provided by the DEBT Project. Additional expenses will be negotiated. 



SeWlteS QUQlloble Awareness materials are provided to Interested parties at no cost. Project site 

visits are scheduled by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out- 
of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s conducted at project site at no cost. Train- 
ing provided at adopter site 1s available upon request (costs to be negotiated). All follow-up services are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



mntfltt Gloria Galey, Coordinator; Project DEBT; Lubbock independent School District; 1628 19th St.; 
tVlllutt Lubber Tx 79401. (806) 747-2641, ext. 455. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH 



JDRP No. 80-28 Approved: 10/21/80 
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PROIICT ENGINEERED CLASSROOM FOR STUDENTS WHO ARE BOTH EDUCABLY MENTALLY HANDICAPPED AND BEHAVIOR ALLY 
' MALADJUSTED 

A diagnostic teaching program that provides Individualized Instruction and engineering of 
time and behavior for handicapped students. 



tawt audience Approved by JDRP for mildly handicapped (educable mentally handicapped, learning- 
disabled, emotionally disturbed) students grades 1-6. This program has been used 1n 
other settings at the secondary level, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the 
Panel . 



description 



The Learning Center Instructor, through daily prescriptions or lesson plans, provides each 
student with a highly structured program 1n the cognitive and affective domains. Behavioral 
management skills are emphasized as well as academic growth. The design of the program requires a basic commit- 
ment to a least-restrictive alternative program for handicapped students. The design provides direct service to 
both student and teacher; 1t is flexible and adaptable, enabling a staffing team to plan a program to meet each 
student's educational needs. Project results demonstrate marked improvement, and teacher, student, and parent 
attitudes are positive. As a result of the project, the degree of Integration of the special education students 
into the regular classroom 1s so high that 1t is difficult to tell the handicapped from the non-spedal education 
students. One of the concepts making the program unique 1s the degree of Input the regular classroom teacher has 
in the program. The teacher 1s involved 1n every phase of referral and staffing. He or she continues to be the 
youngster's homeroom teacher, even though'the youngster spends time in the Learning Center. For each child 1n 
the program there 1s a two-way responsibility; Learning Center teachers and regular classroom teachers must 
communicate. Regular teachers are responsible for meeting each student's educational needs, and 1f the student 
is staffed 1n the Learning Center, the Learning Center teacher has a responsibility to monitor the students 
total program. Parental communication is guaranteed by four required home contacts during the year. Through 
their role in the program, the regular classroom teachers have become more knowledgeable about handicapping 
characteristics and more competent 1n working with handicapped students. 



CItidtntB Of effeCtiUeneSS Some student outcomes (class averages) -- behavioral rating (five-point 

scale): pretest 2.70; posttest 3.61. Self-concept (preferred responses 
on 25-quest1on scale): pre 13.64, post 14.97. WRAT, reading: pre 2.73, post 3.38; spelling: pre 1.97; post 
2.85; arithmetic: pre 2.10, post 2.90. Parent questionnaire: 100% positive on all questions (91% return). 



ItnoletnentOtiOn teCUItementS A * least three people -- an administrator, a regular classroom 
■ ' teacher, and a special education teacher — attend a three-day 

workshop (location and cost to be arranged). Adopter agrees to use same student evaluation scale as project 
and to furnish results for comparison. D/D agrees to three days' consultation during first year of adoption 
at site. Project requires district commitment and recommends operating in one building the first year. A 
classroom, a qualified teacher, an aide, and a variety of materials are required. 



ffflOnCfOf teQUirementS District must employ teacher and aide. Other costs depend on what adopter has 
9 * available, such as furniture for room of 15, audiovisual equipment, materials, 

supplies, etc. 



SetWCeS OVOHobie Initial awareness material (brochures, videotapes, live presentations) are available 

at no charge as long as supply lasts. Awareness manual and one-day conference (at 
project or adopter site) are also available (costs to be arranged). Visitors are welcome by appointment at 
several sites. After signing of adoption agreement, a three-day workshop 1s offered at project or adopter site 
(cost to be reimbursed to district). Consultation available on a cost-reimbursed basis to district. 



rntltOCt Robert H. Ostdlek, Federal Programs Coordinator; Pap|ll1on-LaV1sta Public Schools; 420 S. 
VV,U Washington St.; PapllHon, NB 68046-9990. (402) 339-3411. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74-84 Approved: 6/6/74 
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PROJECT FASTT > Fam11 * and Sch001 Teachin 9 Together 



A coordinated Instructional program for parents and teachers of handicapped children 1n the 
curriculum areas of self-help and language skills* 



tOfQtt QUdiCnCe Approved by JDRP for trainable mentally handicapped (TMH) students with approximate 
chronological ages of 5-14* 

d$$CfiptiOll To maximize learning of cognitive and independent living skills during the first 11 years 

of public education, FASTT of fers 244 behavioral objectives in self-help and language skills, 
such as U1ng, dressing, safety, telephoning, writing, and basic numbers. This program 1s designed to improve 
the mastery rate of these skills prior to beginning traditional vocational preparation for post-school employment. 
Project FASTT provides Instruction 1n very small Increments appropriate for the learning capacity of TMH students 
and alternative Instructional strategies that Increase skill repetition. 

Each curriculum objective has a corresponding teacher module that provides the objective statement, possible 
Instructional strategies, and suggested teaching techniques. Using the FASTT materials, the teacher Identifies 
the appropriate module for a student, teaches the objectives, and Involves the parents 1n home teaching. 

Parents are also trained 1n the use of the Instructional modules. After the parent(s) receive six group training 
sessions the teacher makes the first home visit to deliver the module, help with basic Instructional skills, and 
counsel the parents on other pertinent needs. Modules Include materials needed, typical setting, how to teach 
using small steps and various levels of assistance, and reminders of rewards for successful behavior. Home 
visits by the teacher continue throughout the school year on * monthly basis or as needed. Over the total nine- 
year curriculum, students should master all of the skills 1n jf-help and language. Coordinating Instruction 
with parental support reinforces learning and facilitates faster acquisition of skills. 



eUldenCe Of CffCCtiVCnCSS Trainable mentally handicapped students that participated 1n project 
9 99 achieved statistically significant increases 1n self-help and languag 



FASTT 
nguage 

skills over comparison students not exposed to the program/as measured by the Individualized Diagnostic Teacher's 
Guide (IDTG) and the Diagnostic and Teaching Assessment (DATA). 



intOlementatlOn reOUirenientS The adopting district usually utilizes existing personnel to Implement 
ifiipi*iii*ii»w»ivn i vtjuu viiivii^ progra(TU 7hese are mH classr00m teachers, consulting or resource 

teachers, parent specialists, and/or school social workers. The FASTT program can be adopted by even one motivated 
classroom teacher 1n a school district. One TMH resource specialist trained 1n program methods and procedures can 
train other personnel 1n the local district. 

finQnCiQl teQUitetnentS ™STT program materials are approximately $800 for six teachers and 30 students. 
' ■ All other costs are dependent on the Implementation plan. 



SefliiCeS QUailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Project consultants are available to 

attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s con- 
ducted at project site or adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are also 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



tOittOCt Candl-Taylor Augustine, Project Director; 2757 West Pensacola; Tallahassee, FL 32304. 
tvutuv* ^ go4 j 488 _ 3378a 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title tV-C JDRP No. 81-38 Approved: 11/19//81 
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1-10.6 



PROIECT 6000 SAHARITAN 0 1 AGNOST IC/ PRE SCR I PT I VE CLASSROOM FOR HANDICAPPED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

A multldlsdplinary team approach to the education of handicapped preschool children, 
Including treatment. 



tQTQtt QUdlCnCC Approved by JDRP for handicapped preschool children. 



dtStTWtlOtl 0ne classroom for moderately to profoundly handicapped children (18 months to 3 years) has been 

* established 1n the Good Samaritan program. Before enrollment 1n the program, children are 

given a thorough diagnosis and evaluation, then placed 1n a specific teaching sequence by means of the program's 
prescriptive placement test. The curriculum, which 1s organized by developmental sequences, covers self-help, 
motor skills* expressive and receptive language, cognitive skills, and social skills. In addition, physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, speech therapy, and monitoring of each child's medical treatment are Incorporated 
Into the classroom activities. 

Each classroom is staffed by a teacher and an assistant teacher. Parents, volunteers, and college practlcum 
students help with Individual Instruction, and parents are encouraged to continue instruction at home as well. 

Psychological services for the children and their families, as well as medical consultation on site for the 
children and training 1n skill development and behavior management for parents are all provided by the program. 



CUidtnCt Of effeCtiVeneSS Group and single subject design procedures were employed to demonstrate 

' 99 that: (1) preschool children who participated 1n the model made significant 

progress 1n 14 subtest areas; and (2) Individual preschool children showed more rapid skill acquisition after the 
Introduction of instructional sequences than upon enrollment in the model. 



implementation requirements 



The completion of a needs assessment survey which indicates the 
existence of the essential components prior to on-site training. 
Negotiation of a contract between trainee and model site regarding desired competencies are required. Five days 
of on-site training are needed. Follow-up visits occur at trainee site four to six months following training. 



financial requirements 



Cost of training and follow-up visit covered by 1982-83 outreach grant, 
ter responsible for travel expenses. 



Adop- 



SCfUICeS QOOUoble Awareness materials available. Additional training 1n mul t1d1sc1pl1nary team evalu- 

atlon, parent conferencing, school consultation, and role and use of classroom consul- 
tants is available (costs to be negotiated). 



ERIC 



mntflft Da*1d N. Grove, Director of Children's Programs; Good Samaritan Hospital and Medical Center; 
tUlltUtt 2215 N#w< Northrup st# . Portland, OR 97210. (503) 229-7220. 



Developmental Funding: USOE 8EH and Local 



JORP No. 81-12 Approved: 6/11/81 
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6-10.7 



PRDIECT 1 CAN IHSTRUCTI0,UL physical education system 

Improving Instruction 1n physical education, preschool through secondary. 



tQfQtt QUditnCt Approved by JDRP for handicapped children, regular and/or special education classes. 



dt$CnOtlOn I CAN 1s a physical education program that has four major characteristics: 1t offers diagnostic/ 

■ prescriptive teaching for students of near zero competence to functional competence 1n many 

physical performance skills, can serve as either a complete or supplemental program, requires no fancy equipment or 
facilities, and aids 1n compliance with PL 94-142. 

An Implementation Guide describes program planning, assessment of student status, prescription, teaching/learning 
activities for the prescriptions, and evaluation of Instruction. 

The Instructional Resource Material describes primary and secondary program content. Primary content describes 
71 performance objectives for ages 5 through 14 1n fundamental motor skills, body management, health and fitness, 
and aquatics. Secondary content, for ages 15 through 25, has a total of 79 performance objectives 1n backyard/ 
neighborhood activities, team sports, outdoor activities, and dance and Individual sports. Prescription and 
teaching follow assessment of student performance. Daily lessons can Include one or more performance objectives. 
Reassessment determines how fast achievement occurs, helps to plan subsequent Instruction, and serves as a basis 
for reporting progress and evaluating program effectiveness. 



SVUiCnCC Of effettlVeneSS The I CAN Training Model and materials were effective 1n that physical ed- 
9 99 ucatlon specialists and classroom teachers achieved Implementation mastery 

as measured by the I CAN observational Instrument designed to record teacher behaviors 1n assessing, prescribing/ 
teaching, evaluating, and planning. Statistically significant meaningful student performance gains supported 
I CAN'S effectiveness 1n promoting student achievement of essential physical education objectives. 



iniDletnentQtiOn rCaUltetnCntS Project I CAN Training Model 1s 2-4-1: two days Intensive workshop, 

■ ~ followed by four 1mplementat1on/follow-up visits, concluding with one 

day Planning/Evaluation Workshop conducted by regionally certified I CAN trainers at school/class adoption sites. 
Designated local personnel can be trained to provide 1mplementat1on/follow-up 1f desired. 



finQntlQl reaUlfttnentS The adopter site must provide substitute teachers and/or released time for 
' ™ workshops. Necessary materials: Manual and Preview Packet ($20/teacher). 

Cost of I CAN Instructional materials (available coismercially) dependent upon teacher, school, or district 
selection of essential physical education objectives to be taught at different program levels, preschool- 
secondary. 



SerUICeS aUailQbt€ Awareness materials are available at cost; free sample available upon request. 

Visitors are welcome at designated demonstration sites during the school year by 
appointment. Project staff and regionally located certified I CAN trainers are available for awareness meetings, 
training workshops, 1mplementat1on/follow-up services, and Leadership Training Institutes 1n and out of state 
(costs to be negotiated). Staff are available to assist potential adoption site 1n writing adoption grants (costs 
to be negotiated). 



tnntaCt Janet A. Wessel, Professor and Director; Michigan State University; Room 134 IM Sports-Circle; 
tvu » East Lansing, MI 48824. (517) 355-4740. 



Developmental Funding: USOE OSE and State JORP No. 81-13 Approved: 6/11/81 
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B-10.8 



PROJECT INDlvlDUAL EDUCTION PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION (IEP/PE) 



A program to aid 1n the development of physical education components for handicapped 
children* 



tQTQBt QlidlttlCt Approved by JDRP for special and physical education teachers of handicapped children 

of any age, level, or degree of handicap who require an adaptive or specially designed 
physical education program* 

dCSCriptlOn In order to fulfill the requirements of P.L. 94-142, physical education components must be 

Included in the education programs of handicapped children, when applicable* The IEP/PE 
Program trains special and physical education teachers to Increase their proficiency levels 1n developing physical 
education components pertaining to the five basic motor movements. 

The Intervention process requires six to eight months to implement* Adopters are provided a two-day workshop which 
Incorporates not only familiarization with the program, but also active participation 1n using the model curriculum 
design to assess student abilities, remediate Inefficient movements, and develop IEP*s 1n physical education* 

A Teacher Training Package, Including expansion and modification of activities and games as related to the IEP/PE 
Program are also incorporated Into the training session* Training films of efficient and inefficient movements are 
utilized to further enhance teacher proficiency* Telephone and written communications are maintained between 
adopter and project throughout the school year* 



CVldtntC Of CffCttlUCnCSS The IEP/PE project shows substantial Increases in teachers 1 abilities to 

assess students, develop remediation techniques, and write IEP's, Test 
utilized: Teacher Proficiency Scale (In Designing Adaptive Physical Education Programs for Handicapped Students)* 
A pre-post, non-equivalent control group design was used, demonstrating a gain of 6*40 times greater for those 
teachers who received the intervention than thev? who did not (13*45 vs* 2*10)* 



impletnentQtlQn teaUirementS The IEP/PE Program may be adopted by as few as one or a maximum of 50 
■ * special and physical education teachers* Each school district repre- 

sented must designate a "contact" person to act as a liaison between the adopter and the project* 



finQnClQl reOUirementS * minimum of two days' release time must be provided for each teacher trainee* 
' * Each teacher trained and utilizing the program must have a Model Program 

curriculum manual , $35, and a Teacher Training Package, $10* Training films and adapted equipment are optional* 



SttWttS OUQlloblt Awareness materials are available at no cost* Interested Individuals are welcome at 

the project site at any time by appointment* Project staff are available to attend 
out-of-state awareness meetings, regional or national conferences, or training sessions (costs to be negotiated)* 
Training 1s also available at the project site (costs to be negotiated)* Follow-up visits are available (costs 
to be negotiated). 



Cnntntt Mrs. Gay Clement, IEP/PE Program Coordinator; UAF/USC; Benson Building; Columbia, SC 29208. 



ERLC 
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PRQiECT ;/TERACTIVE CURRICULAR exp£r ^ n ce 

A process approach to developing individualized programs for the handicapped student using 
home, school, and community resources. 



fflfflPf nttdlPtttP Approved by JDRP for the trainable mentally handicapped, ages 3-21. The program has 
luiyci uuuitiiit been used in Qther settings with hearing-impaired, physically impaired, learning- 
disabled, emotionally disturbed, and Title I students, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 
approved by the Panel . 

dtetrintiMl Hoffle » school, and community resources are tapped in developing the individualized educational 
UHUipilVll program for each student. Teachers specially trained in curriculum, behavior management, 
famHy Involvement, community interaction, and process management train families in instructional and behavior 
management techniques, help parents understand what their children can be expected to achieve, maintain liaison 
between school and home, coordinate home and school instruction, help parents In using community resources, 
and train school aides and volunteers. 

Each student's objectives focus on the acquisition of skills necessary for functioning in the community. For 
example, the student completes an application form (for a Social Security card, a job, a driver's license, etc.). 
Students receive 15-75 minutes of instruction per week on selected objectives In school and an average of 10 
minutes per week at home on the same objectives. 

Parents and community members take part in the processes of setting student goals and of adapting existing 
currlcular materials to assist students in reaching these Independence goals. Community members are also 
oriented toward Involvement in the school advisory committee, student job placement, fund raising, and volunteer 
activities. 



CUidCnCC Of CflCCtiOCnSSS The multiple time-series, multiple baseline evaluation design Incorporated 

pre/post criterion-referenced tests of the objectives sequenced for each 
student. Overall, students mastered 84. 9% of the objectives prescribed and taught. 



ittlDlemetltation reaUkementS The process can be used school-wide or for a program within a 
lill|HFfii*n»w»ivii schooK Teachers and staff receive 36 hours of inservice prior to 

implementation, usually in two three-day sessions. New staff can be trained by experienced teachers with project- 
developed materials. Parents receive three to five hours of training from teachers. Each classroom needs the 



five project-produced training modules, and each school needs a complete ICE Box and Trainer Pack, containing 
filmstrips, cassettes, transparencies, and inservice training suggestions. The student curriculum is adapted 
developed to adopter needs, using the interactive process and teacher-made or commercially available material: 



or 
s. 



finCMClQl feOUIfeittentS Costs for a school with 10 teachers and 90 students are $730 the first year 
1 " for materials and equipment, $515 1n subsequent years; $1,750 for first-year 

training, $700 1n subsequent years; $500 yearly for travel 1n conducting family and community awareness activities. 



$CTVUe$ available . Various awareness materials are available. A fllmstrlp-cassette describing the 

program, its development, and training materials 1s available for rent. Visitors 
are welcome at the demonstration site by appointment. All training costs must be paid by the adopter. Project 
staff are available to provide orientations, inservice training, and technical assistance and to attend out-of- 
state conferences at adopter expense. 



fMXtntt Susan C. Goodall, Project Director; Margaret K. Lewis Center; 1527 Lincoln Avenue; Panama City, 
•vviitwt* pL 324Q5 ^ (go4) 785-7608 or 763-0036. 



Developmental Funding: USOE'ESEA Titles III and IV-C 
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0-3 REGIONAL PROJECT: A Rural Child/Parent Service 



A project that provides home-based remedial and educational services to handicapped children 
and their parents 1n rural areas* 



tOTQBt QUdltnCt Approved by JDRP for children from birth to age 3 and their parents. 



uCSCriDtlOn The program has two main goals: to provide an effective educational and remedial program for 

the optimal development of handicapped Infants and children 1n rural areas, and to help parents 
who live 1n rural areas acquire skills and knowledge that will make them more effective 1n dealing with their 
handicapped children. The assumption on which development of the project was based 1s that parental involvement 
and cooperation, and enthusiasm and coordination among the persons who work with the child and family are all 
essential. The project uses a number of materials and services to attain Its goals, Including referrals, screen- 
ing, diagnosis, and assessment; home visits; sharing centers for parents and children; and a s1mp1e-to-use core 
curriculum that provides appropriate developmental goals In cognitive, language, self-help, gross motor, social, 
and sensory areas. Staff Include full -time Child Development Specialists (CDSs), who act as case managers and 
perform other functions. A COS works closely with children and parents and 1s trained to recognize the need for 
specialists, such as speech therapists and physicians, and to obtain their services. Project staff also work to 
make the best use of the limited medical and support services available 1n rural areas. By participating 1n 
interagency community councils, providing service to community groups, and working closely with public school 
personnel, they help to foster cooperation among agencies. Parents are Involved 1n a variety of ways. During 
weekly project visits to the homes of project children, the CDS and the parent work as a team with the child. 
Parents also participate 1n the planning and conducting of biweekly meetings at sharing centers, which are 
located 1n community buildings or homes and which function much like cooperative nursery schools, providing a 
transition between home and center-based activities. 



Wld^nCB Of CfitCtiUtnCSS Pre- and posttestlng was administered to project children using the Alpern- 

9 Boll Developmental Profile and the Bzoch-League Receptive and Expressive 

Emergent Language (REEL) Scale. The mean for the Alpern-Boll was 13.1 months; over an average of 10.7 months, 
the mean exit was 23.8 months. For the REEL testings, the mean entrance was 14.3 months; over 10.0 months, the 
mean exit was 24.3 months. When data was controlled statistically for the passage of time or maturation, posttest 
scores for both Alpern-Boll and REEL were significant between 1.2 and 4.4 months' gain due to project Inter- 
vention. 

itnoUtnentatlOn ttQUltttntntS The adopter site must participate in Initial training; host on-site 
■ * follow-up training as needed, host follow-up evaluation at two and 

four months after completion of training; complete other follow-up questionnaires; and document the number of chil- 
dren and parents participating 1n the program. The adopter site must provide local staff at the rate of 1.5 per 
15 children and local financial support. Testing of children must be done by site staff. 



flflflflCfflf ft QUifttnCntS Cost of the Macomb 0-3 Model depends on local salary scales and travel distances. 
' ~ Approximately $36, 158 for Installation and $33,558 for subsequent years 1s the 

major outlay for personnel. Cost per child: Initial start-up cost, $2,411 per year per child; recurring cost, 
$2,237 per year per child. Project materials (training manual, Baby Buggy papers and books, and Sharing Center 
kits) are provided free of charge to adopter sites. 



StWlttS QUQlloblt Awareness materials available at no cost. Visitors are welcome to visit project 

continuation sites anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend 
In-state and out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1n the Model 1s conducted at 
either project or adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are provided to 
adopters. Consultation and technical assistance services are offered by the Macomb 0-3 Project staff on various 
content areas to Interested programs (costs to be negotiated). 



ffififflff Patricia Hutlnger, Director; Macomb 0-3 Regional Project; Room 27, Horrabln Hall; Western Illinois 
*vmu*» diversity; Macomb, IL 61455. (309) 298-1634. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH 



JDRP No. 80-8 Approved: 6/17/80 
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PROJECT MAPPS: Multi - A 9 enc y Project for Prc-Schoolers 

An Intervention program for handicapped children and their parents In remote areas. 



tQfQCt QUdlttltt Approved by JORP for handicapped children, birth to age 5. 



QtSCfiOtiOn The Multl-Aqency Project for Pre-Schoolers is a home- and community-based Intervention pro- 
r gram for handicapped children in rural and remote areas, where professionals trained to work 

with handicapped children are often lacking. The proqram makes it possible for parents to act as Intervention 
agents for their own handicapped children from birth to age 3 by providing them with a detailed and specific 
curriculum, training in Its use, and weekly monitorinq. The proqram makes the use of existing preschool and 
community day-care services practical by providing curriculum materials and training for parents and teachers 
of children 3-5. 

The heart of the program is the Curriculum and Monitoring System (CAMS), which covers five curriculum areas: 
receptive language, expressive language, motor development, self-help development, and social -emotional develop- 
ment. The system Includes five sequenced curriculum programs with detailed teaching instructions appropriate for 
use by persons of various backgrounds, a manual providlnq an overview of the CAMS model and explaining the proce- 
dures for use of the curriculum programs, tests to determine where each child should be placed In each program, 
and an Introductory slide-tape presentation. Behavioral principles, particularly those related to programmed In- 
struction, were the basis for the design and development of these materials. 



lUfdlflCC Of CffCCtllJC!lC$$ The efficacy of the program has been documented using both norm-referenced 

and criterion-referenced tests. The proqram Improved children's perfor- 
mances In their areas of greatest delay as evidenced by scores on the Bayley Scales of Infant Development, Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, Visual Motor Integration Scale, and Assessment of Children's Language Comprehension. 



i/TlO/pniPnfflt/fln fBOUItetnetltS The adopter should have available a person with an early intervention 
■iiifH*ift*ii»M»ivii * mttmmww background to Implement the program. The MAPPS program can be Imple- 

mented using presently existing personnel (center-based) or with a home visitor (home-based). The project coordi- 
nator will be trained by MAPPS personnel, and this person can train other personnel participating In the program. 
The MAPPS Project will furnish personnel to assist In assessment and programming for the children. The adopter Is 
required to collect pre- and posttest data on the children served. 



finOntiOl teQUifetnentS 0ne nome visitor can monitor and serve 20 children. Material requirements 
' ~ Include one complete set of the CAMS materials and a training manual. These 

six manuals cost $77.50. 



StfUlCeS QOOUoble Awareness materials are available upon request. Visitors are welcome at project site. 
wiviw* Project staff are available to attend awareness sessions. Training can be done either 

at project site or at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). 



tnntOtt Glendon Casto; University Affiliated Exceptional Child Center; Utah State University; Logan, UT 
tVIHUtt 84322 ^ (801) 750 .2000. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH JDRP No. 80-7 Approved: 6/17/80 
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PROJECT NORTHWEST SPECIAL EDUCATION (NWSE) 



A systematic way of training classroom teachers to focus on specific learning disability (SLO) 
students. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for students with specific learning disabilities, grades 1-8. 
This program has been used in other settings with grades K and 9, but no evidence of 
effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel, 



description Northwest Special Education Is designed to offer classroom teachers a way to focus on indi- 
vidual students who have specific learning disabilities. Teachers are provided with new ways 
of observing children, interacting with students, parents, specialists, and each other. This project Is effective 
for use as Inservlce for classroom teachers to comply with- the "Bill of Rights for the Handicapped," P. I. 94-142. 
The central emphasis of the experience Is on team planning in order to develop Individualized educacational pro- 
grams. Specialized learning disabilities personnel are required to serve as team coordinators and In consul tlve 
and resource capacities for this special service. Regular stafflngs and monitoring of the teacher during the 
initiation of this clinical teaching approach are required. Project NWSE provides a framework for personalizing 
Instruction. The critical elements are assessment, programming, and evaluation. The skills learned by the 
teacher are informal Individualized testing, observation, planning objectives, developing curriculum, reporting, 
evaluating, and teaming. The teacher approaches the child In a systematic way to determine how to teach him/her 
effectively. The requirement of specificity In planning, reporting, and evaluating enables the teacher to be 
trained while providing services to the student. The teaching effort culminates In the development of a unique 
Instructional material and method which 1s named for the student. An SLO student's success or failure In school 
1s a function of the Interaction between the student's strengths, weaknesses, limitations, and the specific 
classroom situational factors that the student encounters. The project format enables the learning specialist 
to help teachers develop the ability to conceptualize a child's problem. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Pre/post data on criterion-referenced and selected standardized tests 
demonstrate that achievement referenced to the type of Instruction moved 
the group average (using the pretest mean as a baseline) from the 50th to the 69th percentile. This represents 
a sizable gain for students not expected to learn incidentally. Tests used: Screening Test to Be Used by Class- 
room Teacher, Wold; Classroom Reading Inventory, Silvaroli; Wide Range Achievement Test; Key Hath, Oolch Word 
Lists, and NWSE instruments. 



itIiplCIYlCntQtlOn rCQUirCmCntS Project staff are interested In locating educators willing to assume 
* ■ an In-depth teaching responsibility for SLO students. Administrative 

commitment to be demonstrated by provision of a completed needs assessment, release time for staff development, 
and budgeting of funds for materials and travel. The program may be implemented by classroom teachers with 
specialized support from special education personnel. Facilities and space found in schools are adequate. Tech- 
nical assistance and staff training are necessary both prior to and during implementation and with follow-up and 
monitoring activities. Requires no reassignment of personnel. 



financial requirements 



Start-up costs for training and testing materials: approximately $50 per 
teacher. Maintenance cost: approximately $3 per pupil. Permission to 

reproduce project -developed materials is given. Other costs: staff release time and substitutes; space for 

training and follow-up activities; trainer's time, travel, and per diem for trainer (at adopter site) or for 
adopter (at project site). 



services available 



Awareness, training, and follow-up materials and services are available on a limited 
basis (costs to be negotiated). 



CQntQtt Joan Bonsness, Project Director; Northwest Special Education; R,R. #1; Columbus, NO 58727. 
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B-10.13 



PROJECT pACjC£TS 10 ASSlST lit£racy ( p/ v-s) 

A program to increase reading comprehension In four literacy need areas — employabUUy 
skills, health, money management, and food preparation. 



tQFQtt QUdiCtiCt Approved by ODRP for educable mentally handicapped students In grades 7-12. The program 

9 also has been used for SLD, Chapter L , remediation classes, adult basic and bilingual 

classes, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dCSCNDtlOn PALS materials are designed to provide a multi-level system for Improving functional literacy 
r In four specific content areas. Entry level into the PALS system Is determined by placement 

test results. Within each need area, comprehension skills are addressed by three exercise types. These exercises 
were constructed at each of six reading difficulty levels for each content area. Thus, student materials are made 
up of three kinds of exercise packets at six reading levels In each of four literacy need areas. 

Entry level Into the PALS system is determined by placement test results. Within each need area, comprehension 
skills are addressed by three exercise types. Word recognition/meaning exercises use several strategies for 
teaching 100 special vocabulary words at each level 1n each content area. Sentence/section meaning exercises 
teach and give practice In understanding syntactic relationships using the learned specialized vocabulary. Read- 
ing exercises give specific practice In using context cues to Increase comprehension; 10 specialized vocabulary 
words appear In each of the 20 passages at each level. Normal language patterns have been maintained, and cartoon 
illustrations enhance the attractiveness of the materials. Exit to the next level Is achieved when a student 
exhibits 90% literal comprehension on three consecutive reading exercises. Students work 1n only one content 
area at a time and, depending on entry level and rate of progress, can continue work In PALS for several contin- 
uous months without repeating an assignment. 

Two delivery systems are applicable to PALS materials. E/.lt and entry criteria are the same for both systems. 



BliidBnC£ Of CfftCtiWntSS Evaluation results showed that EMH treatment students always had slgnlflcant- 

M v 9 n ly higher adjusted posttest means on literal comprehension tests and a 

general comprehension measure. Treatment effect sizes far exceeded those usually specified as Indicating educa- 
tional significance. Results for secondary remediation students generally showed significantly higher mean 
adjusted posttest scores for treatment subjects. 

imnffmpflfllffflfl reauhittltntS No special staff or materials are needed for classroom Implementation 
impitimmUUVU ftlfUIICIflcm? Qf ^ A User . s Guide and a Teacher Training Manual contain Infor- 
mation and Instruction pertinent to effective classroom Implementation of the reading program. Project staff can 
provide addl ,fonal Information, awareness, and training sessions. 



financial reauitementS All PALS materials are available from PAEC (see Contact for address). 
jUiUUUUt ii,tfiffi*iii*ii»* Ind1v14ual booklet prices vary from 90* to $2.50. Approximate cost of 
materials for one year would be $17 per student and $27 per teacher. Each Item 1s available Individually. 
Contact PAEC for a price list and order form. 



<PMll7p< aUailahU Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors may observe PALS programs at 

ui/uiiuvi* sch0Qls by a pp 0ln t m ent. Training is available at project site (cost to be 

negotiated). Implementation and technical assistance are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



Mfffflft Kay Crawford; Panhandle Area Educational Cooperative; 411 West Boulevard; Chlpley, FL 32428. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title IV-C JDRP No. 81-43 Approved: 12/18/81 
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PROJECT PEECH: Prec1se Ear, y Education for Children with Handicaps 

An Individualized educational program designed to ■■ Mice the development of preschool handL 
capped children while involving family members 1n i educational process* 



target audience 

Approved by JORP for handicapped children ages 3-6 and their families, 

deSCnptlOn Th e PEECH Project serves handicapped children ages 3-6 functioning in a wide intellectual 
nrnhW The ; r ?? 9e " 1 a mul t1 P 1 1 ci ty of cognitive, language, speech, social, emotional, and/or motor 
?h??H^n%H „f? J H r1ty u?V h Vt™ are 1dent1f1ed throu 9h community-based screenings for all young children. 
Children identified as high-risk receive an in-depth psychoeducatlonal assessment to determine eligibility 

mnnSil J2 r f ° thC ?r? gram are children wh0 have no special educational needs. These children serve as 

models for language, cognitive, motor, and social skills. as 

Children are enrolled In a classroom program for a half-day five days a week. Educational needs are determined 

oy systematic observations. This procedure provides information on each child's level of functioning in the 

fine motor, gross motor, language, math, social, and self-help areas. Program features Include a low student/ 

It * h^! * 3 P °| 1 i! Ve ■W* )ach , t ? behavior management, extensive training and Involvement of par?profe«1onal S 

?^ JSirMn'n «r; r f fUlly structured learn1n * environment, and precise planning and evaluation of dally Individual: 
i zeo leacning sr ssions* 

Families are involved through an extensive individualized program. Parent conferences, home visits, group meet- 
le 9 s « cl « sr00ffl w obser vat1on, and other activities are employed to help family members. A resource room serves 
as a lending library for parents and their children. . ruwn serves 

One staff member should be assigned the responsibility (and time) for coordinating screening, child assessment 
classroom programming, staff training, and evaluation, and for acting as liaison with the PEECH demonstration 
site. Optimal staffing consists of one head teacher and one paraprofessional , with ancillary services from a 
speech and language therapist, psychologist, social worker, and occupational therapist, but a basic program can 
be implemented by a trained teacher and paraprofessional only. prugram can 



eifldenCe Of effeCtlOeneSS The mean I.Q. of all children (handicapped and model ) enrolled in one 

PEECH classroom was 87, with a range from 35-125. Posttests revealed 
a gain of 9.1 points (for a posttest range of 47-136). Of these children, 86% entered a regular educational 
program, with only 14% being placed In a special program. leguiai eaucationai 

implementation requirements Adopters must independently identify a source of funding and admln- 

a *a + * LilJ m Istratlve support for the hiring and training of staff, for screening 

and Identifying children, for providing classrooms for the program, and for administering a battery of pre/DOSt- 
tests to all participating children. J K ' H 



financial requirements Project-developed materials are provided to adopters at a minimal charge. 
m 4 _ A w1de variety of commercially available instructional materials already 

found 1n most preschool classrooms is used. 



services available Awareness materials are available at a minimal cost. Visitors are welcome by appolnt- 

ment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (cost 
to be negotiated). Training is conducted by means of 12-14, two- or three-hour workshops/site visits. 



COntaCt Merle B. Karnes, Director; PEECH; Institute for Child Behavior and Development; University of 
Illinois; Colonel Wolfe School; 403 East Heal ey; Champaign, IL 61820-5598. (217) 333-4890. 



Developmental Funding: uSOE BEH JORP No. 75.74 Approved: n/10/75 
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PeWllFf T PEORIA 0-3 PROJECT -- Replication of an Interdisciplinary Approach to the Early Education of 
riWJEll H^cpped C h1lc en Ages 0-3 

• „ dical /educational model based on a developmental task analysis approach to Individualized 
SrSrlSlvS SaK .delivered In the home by parents -1th assistance from professionals. 



taratt audience Aooroved bv JORP for handicapped Infants ages 0-3, and persons dealing with this Popula- 
lOrgn UUUItnte {«™* c g a ^ therapists, parents, home trainers, teachers, social 

workers, psychologists/administrators, and volunteers). 

description ti» — - ««« ^g. PT8«^ P 5a^ II a3ii SjatirSS , &ffii r S*5-WS: 

physical, and speech therapy when a PP: 0 PJ 1 !^^ un ':!SnarP?of1le V a^rojlct-des gnld tool assessing a child's 
handicapped Infants. Based on results of the Funet lona J^« a «- J Q P ™ e « by tne parent and an Inter- 

functioning levels in six basic areas, the child | ™ e ^" p socialist, and occupational . physical . and 
disciplinary team composed of a ««5**iJ2 ««kl v Each discipline contributes activities, called targets, to 
speech therapists. This plan 1s reviewed weekly, tacn ciscipi ine i e ssons Into the home, presents the 

the home program plan. The child development special 1st takes week Jj Jrget e «^ n ^,° an S e eX pl.ins procedures 
lesson to the child, models it for the parent, record ; the C C Q ^ ^ s ^ a * e 0 ; e or P * f °H n ^ e ; ct1v1ty P char t. coupled 
for recording the child's response on an activity chart. n "°"* c t° ona or strateg1e s. Since many children in 

with information from parents, permits approp rlat e changes o n ^**"f ""^J™ ,» provided, and outpatient 
the program are multiply and/or Physically Involved, o go1 n med cal supervls ion 1* P ape ava1lab , e . 



evidence of effectiveness ^^^XT^^^ FB lT hr 

instrument; reliability and concurrent val dltles established In -nj^penden^stu.y and^th^Denver Develop-^ 
cental Screening Test. Study design compere I^f^^ ^^^ ^^ Vand dressing. Gains for fine and gross 
m^were 1 ^:^^ 



implementation requirements 



Adooters must currently be serving an Infant/toddler population. 
— r - . Staffing required for a 20-ch1ld program: a child development spe- 

cialist (full-time), a speech therapist (part-time) and - occupational tf&tf™^*^ 1 ^ 
Access to a diagnostic and evaluation clinic Is squired . Adopter s mu si % ubject t0 needs asse ssment of 

t f ne U ?ni?v^uSrc^Uy: eh T:o 1 o e r ^^rcomponrn^rius^be^ce^ad^ted to I considered an Implementation. A 
minimum one-year commitment 1s required. 

Start-up cost of the direct services program for 20 children: *J '^rp^ 00 ; 
t" figure Includes boo! S. materials, and equipment, ^^ "t^ 
h ome-based component per child per year. Including therapy. 1s $2,000. Cost of training for LEAs depends on the 
amount of federal funding available to support the effort. 



financial requirements 



zzrvicts available ^ 

.ted). Training 1s conducted "proSa »He (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training 1s also available 
at adopter site (cost to be negotiated). 



ERIC 



„ , n Prniort • United Cerebr i Palsy of Northwestern Illinois and 
COntaCt *^£%g*X LSk^iJ.l'So ?. Ar Strong; Peoria. IL 61603. (309) 
672-6^58 • 



Developmental Funding: US0E BEH 



JDRP No. 79-1 



Approved: 2/15/79 
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PROJECT A PR0GRAM F0R EARLY EDUCATI0N 0F CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPS 

A home Intervention program Involving parents 1n the teaching of their handicapped children. 



tOfQCt QUdltntC Approved by JDRP for handicapped children five months to six years of age. 



QtStriptlOtl Th1s Program, a home Intervention model, Is based on the premise that parents can be actively 

■ Involved on a dally basis 1n teaching their handicapped children, and that through the teaching 

experience, by observing and recording changes 1n behavior, they can discover the areas 1n which their children 
need help. The program's ultimate goal 1s for the parent to assume chief teaching responsibilities until the 
child can attend school. 

Home teachers make weekly home visits of approximately one and one-half hours to show parents how to use behavior 
modification techniques « when to reward, what to reward, and how to chart behavior. By observing this modeling 
process, parents become equipped to continue the work for a week, progressively achieving the short- and long-term 
goals for their children. 

Training emphasizes administrative guidance and teacher training 1n the areas of assessment, behavior management, 
precision teaching, individualized educational programs, znd parent training. 



CUldCntC Of CfltCtiUtnBSS The average effect of pre- and posttestlng with the Alpern Boll Develop- 
mental Profile (which measures self-help, socialization, physical, communi- 
cation, and academic skills), and the Cattell Infant Intelligence Test was significant. 



IttiplettientOtiOn teOUItementS Adoption agreement 1s required. Adopter provides one professional or 

■ ■ parafesslonal teacher for every 12-15 children and support personnel 

for assessment, curriculum planning, and ancillary services. Instruction is conducted 1n the child's home. Only 
office space for staff meetings and storage is needed. Three to five days of training are required for teachers 
and support staff. Three or four follow-up visits to assess program effectiveness and to evaluate curriculum 
planning, data collection, and the home teaching process are scheduled during the year. 



finQnClQl reOUItenientS Teacher's Handbook, $5. Parent's Handbook (optional), $2. One-time start-up 
9 * cost: approximately $1,890 per child. Per-pupil cost for a nine-and-a-half- 

month school year: approximately $1,580. (Data secured from special education cooperatives 1n Texas Region IX.) 



SCrVlCeS QVQilQble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (expenses must 
be paid). Training 1s provided at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training 1s also conducted at 
adopter site (expenses must be paid). Follow-up technical assistance 1s available to adopters (expenses must be 
paid). 



COntaCt Lo1s A * Cadman ; 2006 Kel * Blvd - s -i Wichita Falls, TX 76309. (817) 723-6902. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH JDRP No. 79-30 Approved: 7/10/79 
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PROMT 



A REGIONAL DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM FOR PRESCHOOL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
Early Intervention for handicapped children ages 3 to 5, 



tQTQBt QUdlinCt Approved by JDRP for preschool handicapped children. 



dC$CNPtfOn This 1s a comprehensive program of educational services intended to Increase the verbal, per- 

r ceptual, motor, and general cognitive skills of children with the following handicaps as 

defined by the New York State: severe speech or language Impairment, emotional disturbances, physical l^*"^*^- 
specific learning disabilities, deafness or hearing loss, partial or total blindness, educable mental retardation, 
trainable mental retardation, and autism. Children are placed In the program after referral by a parent or pro- 
fesslonal and after screening, which consists of parent Interviews, behavioral observations, and formal and 
Informal tests Including the Denver Developmental Screening Test. . . 

D1agnost1c/prescr1pt1ve teaching, language Intervention, and positive reinforcement used simultaneously In an 
interactive teaching process 1s a unique feature of this program. Other unique aspects are the team involvement 
and classroom-focused approaches to screening, planning, coordination, and delivery. In which parents as we 1 as 
a psychologist, social worker, speech and language pathologist, classroom teacher, and teacher aide are active 
participants. The team members share each other's roles, working in the classroom on social -emotional growth, 
cognitive development, language production, and self-concept. 

The children are bused to the closest of several regional sites throughout two counties. 



eUldenCe Of effeCtiVeneSS As compared to national norms on the McCarthy Scales of Children's Ab1l1- 
wfuviiw | n ^ widely knQwn standard1zed test> children made educationally and 

statistically significant gains from pre- to posttest In verbal, perceptual -performance, motor, and general cog- 
nitive skills. 



imnleimntatiOn reaUiretnentS Any preschool program for the handicapped may adopt the program re- 
fJJipfCflftmuilUIJ I tl|Uii ga ^ ess of s1 ^ of program or type of handicap. All staff should be 

involved including teachers, clinical team members, and paraprofesslonals. Total days for complete ^option In- 
clude six days for training and two days for follow-up. Two days of training address the Interactive teaching 
V™*\ and the otter four days focus on the parent-team involvement model , which Inc udes workshops In trans- 
dK?inarJ ^am approaches, parent involvement, and the Parent Volunteer System. Follow-up visitation allows 
for consultation and training of an on-site program monitor. 

financial reaUinmentS A staff training manual is available for each part of the training. The five 
jUIUHUUi itijuiifriu*ii»* manuals range ^ pr1ce from $5 .5o to $11. Traditional equipment and supplies 

used in preschool programs are appropriate. A speech therapist must be available to work with the teacher on a 
part-time basis, and other professionals should be available as appropriate to that program. 



SentiteS available Awareness, training, and follow-up services are available " no cost. Travel . 
9CIVIIC? uvumiui* lodg1ng> da1ly expenses, and costs of training manuals are the only costs to the 



adopter. 



fnntatt Amy I. Toole, Supervisor; Preschool Programs; Special Education Department; Putnam-Northern 
COflHTCI ^ t ^ ester of cooperative Educational Services; Yorktown Heights. NY 10598. 

(914) 962-2377. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH, State, and Local 



JDRP No. 81-6 Approved: 6/29/81 
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PROJECT R ° SE F ' KENNE0Y CENTER " C0MMUNITY 5CH00L DISTRICT 8 DIAGNOSTIC INTERVENTION PROGRAM 
Identification, evaluation, and diagnostic Instruction of learning-disabled children. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for students with school learning problems, grades 2 through 4. This 
program has been used with primary and elementary children up to grade 6, but no evidence 
of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



d&tfiDtlOtt The P r1marv objective of the program was to develop a model of educational Intervention 1n 

■ which urban children with learning problems can be Identified by the beginning of second 

grade, and helped to make meaningful Improvement 1n reading through diagnostic testing and prescriptive teaching. 

The model consists of five coordinated components: (1) Identification of students with school learning problems 
through a formula utilizing standard reading scores and teacher recommendations; (2) diagnostic psychoeducatlonal 
evaluation; (3) trial lessons which are designed to Incorporate findings about a child's overall ability and his 
specific strengths and weaknesses Into a program of Instruction (visual and auditory modalities of learning are 
explored by presenting a phonic approach emphasizing the sounds of Individual letters, and a sight approach stress- 
ing the learning of total word configurations); (4) establishment and monitoring of Individual educational programs 
utilizing the results of the trial lessons as a starting point to insure successful reading experiences, supple- 
mented by other methods of reading Instruction; and (5) ongoing teacher and parent training and support through 
teacher and parent workshops. 



CVldttiCt Of ttttCtlVttttSS During each year of the three-year program students obtained posttest 

scores on standardized reading tests administered by the school district 
that were significantly higher than predicted by the pretest. Moreover, data from Individually administered 
reading tests at the beginning and end of each school year show patterns of achievement similar to those on the 
standardized reading tests. Finally, analysis of the data reveals that children enrolled 1n the model program 
made greater reading gains than a comparable group of poor readers who were not 1n the program; 

l/HDlf/IIf AfflfiOfl TtQUlTtltltlttS Adaption of the Diagnostic Intervention Program will necessitate com- 
■ * mitment to the program on the part of district administrators, super- 

visory personnel, and the targeted classroom teachers. It will also require a three-day workshop conducted by the 
program staff for the target classroom teachers primarily, and for administrative and supervisory personnel second- 
arily. Monthly consultations with program staff 1n the schools to review a teacher's approach with Individual 
children and other issues pertinent to children's learning are needed as well. 

filMMClQl fCQUirCWCntS Cost of three-day workshop for teachers, supervisors, and administrators, $1800. 
' ■ Cost of 18 additional consultation days for school visits, $3,600. Cost of two- 

day workshop to evaluate and plan, $600. Materials for teachers, $20 per teacher; for target children, $30 per 
child. Cost for travel (Including per diem) for trainers. Other costs include stipend for substitute teachers and 
salary for paraprofesslonals or classroom aides. 

SCrUltCS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend consultation workshops (costs to be negotiated). 



CQntaCt Dr * Rutn L « Gottesman, Chief of Psychoeducational Services; Children's Evaluation and RehablHta- 
tion Center; Rose F. Kennedy Center; Albert Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshlva University; 
Bronx, NY 10461 . (212) 430-2434. 



Developmental Funding: USDE OSE JDRP No. 82-4 Approved: 3/25/82 
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PROJECT SC0RE: Success Controlled Optimal Reading Experience -- A Tutorial Reading Program 

A tutorial phonics program for learning-disabled students who read below the fourth-grade 
level • 



tOtatt aildlBnCB Approved by JDRP for learning-disabled students of any age. The program has been used 
twig** uuwivii** Qther sett1ngs with bilingual students, disadvantaged students, and regular students 

1n grades 1-12 who are reading below the fourth-grade level, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted 
to or approved by the Panel. 

dtSCriDtion SCORE uses a mastery teaching model that arranges skills in a hierarchical sequence of well- 
■r MW " outlined learning units. This supplementary tutorial reading program uses six student books, 
which are divided Into 51 teaching units. Each unit contains a Challenge Page, Teaching Pages, and a Review/Re- 
cycle Page. The student reads aloud to the tutor for 15 minutes a day. The Challenge Page tests elements to be 
taught 1n the unit. If the student reads all Challenge Page words correctly, the student skips to the next unit. 
Each Teaching Page presents between three and eight new elements or words arranged 1n five 20-word lists. The 
tutor models the correct pronunciation from the first 11st, and the student practices with the remaining four 
lists. As soon as the student reads one 11st at 100% accuracy, the student proceeds to the next page. The 
Review/Recycle Page provides for long-term review and testing of words mastered on a short-term basis. If a 
student falls below 1001 mastery here, the student recycles back through the unit. The SCORE Record Book con- 
tains all lesson pages, continuous tutor instructions, and forms for recording students' progress and the tutor s 
adherence to procedure. To provide reinforcement, the tutor clicks a tally counter to Indicate a correct response 
and point earned. Points may be exchanged for rewards. A timer controls the length of the tutoring session and 
keeps track of the dally reading rate. The program 1s cross-referenced to 60 primary phonics readers. After 
mastering a given SCORE unit, students branch Into the corresponding reader. Diagnostic criterion-referenced 
tests determine both students' need for SCORE and phonetic elements mastered as a result of using the program. 
A dally report card informs each student's parents of the number of words read correctly and of the effort demon- 
strated. 



eUldente Of CffCCtiVCnBSS Data from pre- and posttestlng of SCORE-tutored students and matched con- 
" 1 v " " trols 1n regular classes with traditional group Instruction and 1n special 

education classes with the Wide Range Achievement Test Word Recognition Subtest and the Gilmore Oral Reading Test 
show that SCORE significantly Improves reading proficiency. Testing with a criterion-referenced Instrument 
shows that SCORE-tutored students master phonetics and decoding skills Introduced by the program. SCORE-tutored 
pupils produced gains on both normal and criterion-referenced measures that are significantly greater than non- 
SCORE-tutored comparison groups. 

imnlementntion reailiretnentS The Program can be used in a variety of classroom organizational 
f/nfJJCfllCfllUUUfl ICIfUIICfllcm? structU res. Tutors teach students Individually In a malnstreamed 
classroom setting or a separate tutorial center. Tutors receive two to three hours of training and work with 
Individual students for 15 minutes a day. Tutor's Kit contains nonconsumables for one tutor and consumables for 
one student. A part-time tutor coordinator (resource teacher or Instructional aide) 1s recommended for large- 
scale adoption. Three to four hours of training are recommended for tutor coordinator, although program can be 
Implemented without training as tutor-training script 1s Included 1n program Implementation manual. 

financial reaUirententS Per-pupil start-up cost for 30 students and eight tutors: $18.60. This 
juiMiifriMi ■*»| M i» v »»r»»«p' f1gure i nc iudes costs of four-hour training for tutor coordinator, tutor 
nonconsumables, student consumables, Implementation manual, and supplemental materials. Tutor's Kit: $50; 
Record Book: $3.50. Estimated per-pupil cost for every 30 additional students 1s $3-$5, depending on supplemental 
materials obtained. Continuation cost for 30 students: $86-$116 for consumables and supplemental materials. 
Information on materials may be obtained from Learning Guidance Systems, (415) 344-7046. 

££NJf£££ OUailabli Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment 
av*ivi»*# ••^•■■••w.^ project site and additional demonstration sites in home state. Project staff 

are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (all expenses must be paid). Training is conducted 
at project site (adopter pays Its own costs and $75-$100 consultant fee). Training 1s also a liable at adopter 
site (all expenses must be paid). 



mntnrt John Cradler, Coordinator of Special Projects and Research; South San Francisco Unified School 
tUUIUtl D1str1ct; Administration Bldg.; 398 B St.; South San Francisco, CA 94080. (415) 877-8835. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 



JDRP No. 80-42 Approved: 12/22/80 
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PROJECT PR0JECT * HARE: Shar1n 9 High. Yield Accountability with Resource Educators 

An instructional process for remediation of basic skills 1n learning-disabled students 1n 
mainstream education. 



tOFQCt QUdienCC Approved by JDRP for administrators, teachers, and tutors responsible for education 
9 of students with specific or multiple learning disabilities in grades K-8. 



dC$CFiptlOI1 Project SHARE 1s a process. Its special -education systems design meets needs for 1nd1v1du- 

r allzed instruction, malnstreaming, and accountability. The basic format for serving students 

in reading, spelling, and math 1s behavioral. Diagnosis, prescription, monitoring, and evaluation employ 
precision teaching techniques. Project designed task ladder guides pinpoint a student's Instructional starting 
point. A student's best learning mode and most handicapping learning mode are quickly Identified. Skill 
efficiency and accuracy are determined — a key Project SHARE difference. One-to-one tutoring is used pri- 
marily. Each session is highly structured, but the tutor operates freely within the planned structure. 

Field-determined minimum basic skill rates have been established. Daily performance measures by the teacher or 
student provide an ongoing diagnostic/prescriptive process. The SHARE process speeds remediation of basic skill 
learning and produces data on cost-effectiveness. Computerized evaluation is available. 



GVld€nCe Of effeCtiVeneSS Evaluation was conducted on an average number of 1 ,200 students annually 1n 

a rural special education cooperative in Minnesota, 1970-75. Average gains 
for learning-disabled students: 1.3 grade levels in reading in 26 hours of teaching and 1.3 grade levels 1n math 
1n 31 hours, (evaluation computerized by International Management Systems, Kansas City, Kansas.) 

implefflftntQtiOn requirements Three-day training sessions, with practice between them, are most 

effective, with one three-day session the absolute minimum, and no 
more than ten trainees per session. Training highlights diagnosing skill deficiencies and best learning modes, 
pinpointing the beginning instruction objective, selecting and adapting appropriate materials, and Interpreting 
effectiveness from behavior charts. Various follow-up options are possible. 

financial requirements Costs will vary with available staff, and are minimal — no more than $5 

per teacher. 



services available Awareness materials are available at no charge. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

No training is conducted at the project site. Training 1s conducted out of state 
(project staff expenses must be paid). Project staff can attend out-of-state conferences (expenses must be paid). 



COnt(lCt Marvin Hammarback, Director, or Fay Hammarback, Coordinator; Project SHARE; R.R.I; 
Hendrum, MN 56550. (218) 784^826. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 75-31 Approved: 5/12/75 
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PRDIECT SPECIAL EDUCATION PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 



A prooram serving moderately, severely, and profoundly hearing-Impaired preschoolers (ages 0-5), 
a mixed population of moderately and severely handicapped preschoolers (ages * and 5) with other 
handicapping conditions, and their families. 



taratt audUtlCt Approved by JDRP for preschool children with developmental and communication disorders 
»wey*» «uui*»»* including all types of handicapping conditions except autism and severe/profound 

physical Impairment — and their parents. 

deSCr'WtiOn This project now operates solely as a Minneapolis fubllc Schools specla 1 education program 

P funded through the'comblned resources of local , state, and P.L. 94- 42 tonles. The program s 

fam1lv-or1ented and noncategorlcal , assuming individually prescriptive programs for children and fMllM. Child 
assessment by a mult1d1sc1pl1nary team offers a developmental profile of communication, psychomotor, cognitive, 
and socfSvaSaptlve behaviors. Program options change as the needs of the population served change. 

Counseima education, and guidance of parents ensure active family participation in the program. Service options 
?or families include in^vldual parent guidance and parent-teaching sessions, weekly parent meetings, monthly 
parent meetings, single-parent groups, and "topical" meetings. 



PlUlipnrP* Of ef{eCt'Hiine$S Written objectives are developed in each of the following areas to assess 
eUiaenCC UJ f/|5WlWi«w J™™ e ^ ect . 1nd i v idual child, family, clinical assessment, and program 

management. More than 76t of the program's "graduates" are integrated into elementary schools. 



implementation requirements 



Beginning programs are encouraged to implement only portions of the 
program. The use of a mult1disc1pl1nary staff depends on available 

Implementation concerns should contact the program coordinator. 



financial requirements 



Per-pupil cost (1978-79 rates) estimated at $10.86 per day. 



SerU'lCe$ available Awareness materials are available, visitors are welcome by appointment. 



ERJC 



mittnet Janet Proehl , Coordinator; Special Education Preschool Program; 3017 E. 31st St; Minneapolis, MN 
tUIUUll 5540f 2Q93i (612) 721 .5007. 



Developmental Funding: USOE BEH Title VI-C 



JORP No. 75-65 Approved: 9/3/75 
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PUOIECT PR0JECT SUCCESS FOR THE SLD CHILD 



A prescriptive program and classroom delivery system for pupils in grades 1-4 with specific 
language disabilities. 



target audience 

has been submitted to or approved by the Panel, 



Approved by JDRP for pupils grades 1-4 with specific language disabilities. This program 
has been used in other settings with grades K and 5-9, but no evidence of effectiveness 



description Project Success for the SLD Child provides a prescriptive program and classroom delivery 

system operating In three areas: a structural linguistic language program with a multisensory 
approach integrates all aspects of language reading, writing, speaking, and listening; motor perception train- 
ing and adaptive physical education emphasize the relation of movement to learning 1n areas of muscular strength, 
dynamic balance, body awareness, spatial awareness, and temporal awareness to develop the capacity to make 
efficient and effective use of the body; and technique modification 1n other curriculum areas allows SLD students 
to capital Ue on strong modalities. This Individualized learning program keeps the child functioning 1n an 
adequate manner within the educational mainstream. 



evidence of effectiveness A copy of our validation report is available upon request. Project 

Sucess was evaluated for five years. Each project objective was tested. 



implCtnCntQtlOn ttQUlftttltntS Implementation varies depending upon the needs of the adopting 
* * school and the outcomes desired. As a mainstream approach, no 

additional staff are needed. Training of teachers using the project takes approximately 25 hours. Project 
Success Adoption Manual defines the adoption process for different kinds of adoptions. 



fittQnCi(ll tCQUifCmCntS Cost varies with kind of adoption desired, level of adoption, number of 
' ■ students Included, and materials already owned by the school. 



SCtiJICCS aifailabk Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

during school year by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of- 
state awareness meetings (expenses must be paid). Training 1s provided at project site (adopter pays only Its 
own costs). Training 1s also conducted at adopter site (expenses must be paid). 



m tit ntt Richard Metteer, Director; Project Success; Wayne Middle School; 312 Douglas; Wayne, NB 68787. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 
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PROJECT SUCCESS: Handicapped 

Low-cost phonics program for handicapped elementary school students. 



tQfQtt QUdltnCt Approved by JDRP for children with reading difficulties, grades K-6. 



(ifitrrintinn Project Success: Handicapped provides Instructional service to handicapped students within a 
UmnpiWn J^;7 ntegpated educational program. A learning specialist works as a staff member In each 
of the home district's four elementary schools, assisting regular program staff In Identifying and serving handi- 
capped stldent" Handicapped students are given Instructional and/or motivational assistance by peers, high 
school tutors, aides, or parents using specially designed phonics Instructional packets. 

The intensive use of nonprofessional personnel for service delivery requires a systematic approach to training. 
Each volunteer participant must demonstrate competency In the use of assistance program training packets. 
Direct instruction training Include modeling for these personnel during training and direct observation 

1n the classroom. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Standardized test evaluation (Wide Range Achievement Test) 1n each of 
three years of operation Indicated that participating students made 
statistically significant gains beyond expected normal grade equivalent growth per month during treatment 
perl od. 



implementation requirements 



One hour per day per group of 10 tutors. 



financial reailirementS Start-up cost averaged $30 per pupil. Replacement costs for consumable items 
/HIUIIMUI INfUIIVIIItm? a[>e app ^ ox1raat . ely $37.50 for 10 students per year. 



iernittt aUailable Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Training may • 
StrWCtf UUUUamt £« conducted at the project s1te ,, dopt i ng s1te B u S t 'over al {trainer C osts as well 

as Its own costs). Training may be conducted out of state (exemplary project staff costs must be paid). Project 

staff may be able to attend out-of-state conferences (expenses must be paid). 



ERIC 



tantatt Ronald Smith. Director of Special Services; North Kitsap School District No. 400; 150 High 
WniUU Sch(Jol Road ^j,. Pou1sbo , WA 98370. (206) 779-3971. 



Developmental Funding: 0S0E ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 75-28 Approved: 5/7/75 
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SECTION B-ll: ABTS/COHHUIIICATIOH/TBCHliOLOGT* 



C.A.R.E. (CORRELATING ART AND READING ESSENTIALS) — Florida ...... .B-ll. 3 

COMMUNICATION ARTS AND SCIENCE TRAINING (Project CAST) — New Jersey B-ll. 4 



See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 
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PROJECT C,A-R-E- (COLLATING ART AND READING ESSENTIALS) 



A curriculum that combines various art skills with a language experience approach to pre- 
reading Instruction. 



tQTQtt QUdietlCe Approved by JDRP for all students in kindergarten. 



UCStnptlOn CARE 15 a systematic preservlce and 1nserv1ce program that develops teacher competencies to 

» improve art and language skills for their students and a coordinated art and language develop- 

ment program for kindergarten children. The CARE units combine multi-media art activities with the pre-reading 
concepts of color, shape, line, texture, form, and facial expression. By producing original art, and observing 
and describing art, children develop concept formation, oral language facility, and comprehension skills. The 
skills and materials unit which 1s taught first Introduces the art tools and materials that will be used through- 
out the year md provides the opportunity for children to develop the manipulative art skills required for 
successful conplttlon of the remaining units. The other six units are. Texture, Shape, Color, Line, Facial Expres- 
sion, and Form. They can be taught 1n any order, making the program flexible enough to Integrate with on-going 
classroom curricula. Each unit provides an overview, step-by-step Instructions for unit use, a list of necessary 
materials and supplies, a variety of methods for Introducing the unit concept, a set of sequenced lessons, and a 
resource 11st. The teacher's manual contains guidelines for questioning and discussion techniques that are Incor- 
porated Into each lesson. Art prints, Illustrated story books, slides, and posters also accompany each unit. A 
unit assessment test 1s administered upon completion of a sequenced lesson plan. Alternative lessons are then 
given to those students who fall to master the concepts as Indicated by unit assessment. 



evidence of effectiveness Statistically, CARE has shown that all kindergarten children can signi- 
ficantly Inprove their knowledge of basic art and pre-reason1ng concepts and 
the expression of these concepts 1n oral language. The test utilized was the CARE Kindergarten Test of Basic 
Concepts and Language Facility (KTBCLF) which 1s a locally developed criterion-referenced test. 



implementation requirements The CARE program requires no additional staffing. It 1s constructed for 

1 the regular classroom teacher. Since each CARE lesson has been tested 

and re-tested to ensure feasibility and ease of use, no special art expertise 1s needed. Under a teacher's super- 
vision, the CARE materials may be Implemented by an aide, assistant, or parent volunteer. No district level staff- 
ing 1s necessary, and minimum school level supervision 1s required. The program can be performed successfully by 
the teacher with no outside assistance after the Initial 1nserv1ce training. One* to two-day 1nserv1ce training 
1s required that 1s designed to acquaint the teacher with the CARE program and to develop those skills which are 
needed to Implement the program. 

financial requirements Provisions must be made for all CARE teachers to participate 1n the 1nserv1ce 

training. This might be accomplished through paid summer workshops or during 
the preservlce or Inservlce days. The on-site program manager must have one copy of the Manager Handbook ($3). 
If local personnel conduct the Inservlce training, the Workshop Guide ($92) will be required* All program teach- 
ers will require the CARE Kindergarten Curriculum components ($75) as well as the eight color art reproductions 
($26.40). An optional component 1s the pre-post assessment, the CARE Kindergarten Test of Basic Concepts and 
Language Facility ($4). 

SerifiCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Project-trained certified trainers are 

available on a contracted basis to provide Inservlce on-site training (adopter pays 

all costs). 



COntaCt D1ine Johnson, Disseminator; Prelect CARE; c/o Leon County School Board; 2757 W. Pensacola St.; 
* " M Tallahassee, FL 32304. (904) 467-2630. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 
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B«ll,3 



JDRP No. 81-49 Approved: 1-20-82 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PRQIICT COMMUNICATION ARTS AND SCIENCE TRAINING (Project CAST) 

A two-year program combining English Instruction with television production techniques. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students 1n grades 9-12. 



deSCriptiOn As a comprehensive Interdisciplinary program that gives high school students an opportunity 

^ to learn skills In television communication, CAST offers both formal classroom Instruction In 

language arts and practical television studio production. 

The Communication Sciences, or technological component of the CAST curriculum, provides students with "tensive 
television experience. This includes "hands on" activities covering overall television productions. Skills 
-!i!?™t i P r«.^« U di utilization and operation of the television camera and the production switcher 




Cable Television. 



Indicative of Its interdisciplinary characteristics, the CAST program encourages students and teachers to work 
closelv with students and teachers in the Music, Art, Vocational, Business Education, Foreign Language, Social 
StSdlM and English department In the mutual development of educationally oriented telecommunications projects. 



BUidenCe Of effettilteneSS As a result of involvement 1n CAST, students developed extensive technical 
cuiutu** vj , n Tv communicat1ons , seventy-eight percent were accepted Into 

two- or four-vear postsecondary schools where the* will major in communications. CAST students showed a signifi- 
cant better recS^d ?han the general high school population in terms of fewer suspensions, fewer dropouts, Increased 
attendance, and Improved grade-point average 1n academic studies. 

imtllementatian reailirementS The steps involved in implementing CAST are: Staff training in CAST 
impmmniUUUU icifuiiciutfit* Languag ^ Arts and sciences Curriculum geared for telecommunications. 
Staff tralninq In the technical skills and studio operations associated with television production and associated 
Staff " a " ,w e1ect1m of CAST students with th* assistance of the guidance department and CAST 

gr«r Use of Prescribed print and non-pr1nt curriculum materials designed for the CAST program. 

financial reaUitementS The starting packet of instructional print materials can be purchased for $150 
JlflUIIMUl icquiitiiiciio permission given to the adopting district to duplicate consumab es. In- 

SSSSS ZStfS>ZSl KSS £ M % 2ffyUX«.* 

and Insurance. 



4 



Semites aUailabh Extensive teacher training in curriculum Implementation 1s available, as well as 
SCrUltfS UVmmVIC %Mtmc» In planning, developing, and utilizing cable television systems and TV pro- 
gram production. Orientation sessions areVovided. Assessment of facilities. Instructional * eg ; t 
yiam i" . . TV - fn Ai n f ac il1tv deslanina and equipment specification writing, continuous to mow- 

SXpro;S^: n pleS 9 a n t;on! V Ktu.ISlMT.dSptl.n !r.S. for P d1str1cts Interested In adopting the CAST 
project. 

mntnet Robert M. Petracco. Director; Project CAST; Union Township Board of Education; 2369 Morris Ave.; 
lUIHUkl Un1on> NJ Q7083. (201) 688-1200. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Titles III and IV-C -DRP No. 80-34 Approved: 12/5/80 
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SECTION B-12: GIFTED AND TAI^WTED/HEALTH/PHYSICAL EDUCATION/SPECIAL INTERESTS* 



ATHLETIC HEALTH CARE AND TRAINING PROGRAM — Washington 



B-12.3 



CHILD STUDY CENTER (CSC): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration 
Project — Florida 



B-12.4 



CURRICULUM FOR MEETING MODERN PROBLEMS (The New Model Me) — Ohio B-12.5 

ETHICAL ISSUES IN DECISION MAKING — New York B-12.6 

LEARNING FOR LIFE — Massachusetts , . .B-12.7 

the ME-ME DRUG PREVENTION EDUCATION PROGRAM — Wisconsin B-12.8 

PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION (PECPE) — West Virginia . . .B-12.9 

POSITIVE ALTERNATIVES TO STUDENT SUSPENSIONS (PASS): A Validated Pupil Personnel 

Services Demonstration project — Florida B-12.10 

PRIMARY GRADES HEALTH CURRICULUM PROJECT (PGHCP) — California B-12,11 

project SCAT: Skills for Consumers Applied Today — Florida B-12.12 



*See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. D-9, for related programs. 




B-12,1 



PROJECT ATHLETIC HEALTH CARE AND TRAINING program 

A comprehensive health care system for athletic participants and staff* 



tQFQSt QUdltnCC Approved by JDRP for high school athletics — coaches, school nurses, and student trainers* 



dCStnpUOn Students, parents, and coaches who must initially cope with most of the injuries which occur 

■ 1n interscholastlc sports have no training 1n athletic health care, Injury prevention, and 

treatment* This program has adapted state-of-the-art sports medicine methods used at major universities to the 
high school level* The goal of the program 1s to enhance the health benefits of athletic Interscholastlc activi- 
ties through reduction of risk and morbidity of Injuries. Coaches will demonstrate a greater ability to recognize 
Injuries and follow appropriate post-Injury procedures, and participating schools will be knowledgeable 1n emer- 
gency preparedness and organized to manage health-related problems of athletics* 

Several program-developed manuals accompany the program* The educational curriculum, part of a 27-hour training 
course, contains text, lectures, slides, charts, demonstrations, and videotapes for coaches and student trainers* 
The Student Trainer Supervisor's Manual provides guidelines for selecting, utilizing, and evaluating student 
trainers. The Assessment Manual provides standards and guidelines regarding staff training and athletic facili- 
ties* After an adopter completes a self-assessment, the project staff conducts a site visit and develops a cor- 
rective action plan for noted deficiencies. The Communications Manual explains the use of several forms which 
integrate and streamline record keeping to provide for coordinated communication between the health care team 
and parents and personal physician. These forms include Dally Injury Report, Athlete Injury Report, Training 
Room Treatment Log, Doctor's Sports Injury Report, and Master Daily Red Cross List. The Continuing Education 
Committee of the American College of Sports Medicine has endorsed this program's efforts. 



CUldtnCe Of CflCCtWBnCSS A 72-1tem cognitive test was developed for pre- and posttestlng of coaches 

and student trainers. Checklists for equipment and supplies were developed 
as measurement Instruments, and observations were made of pre-game warm-up and sideline activities. Daily Injury 
Report Forms and Case Study Profiles were also studied at experimental and control schools. The eight groups of 
coaches participating 1n the program had a percentage Increase of 17.58% on the cognitive test, and the student 
trainers had an increase in test scoring of 21.51%. Using case study profiles participating schools demonstrated 
appropriate management of athletic Injuries 95% of the time compared to 14% 1n control schools. 

implement OtiOn teOUltementS Written support from school administration and local medical community. 

' * Assessment of athletic program. Appointment of student trainer super- 

visor. A 27-hour training session for all coaches and seven to ten student trainers is required. Formation of 
a centralized training room. Institution of dally program procedures. Accurate record keeping. 



finOnClQl reOUirementS Adoption expenses within state are approximately $0750; outside Washington 
' * state, $10,000 per school. A training course 1s required for head and assis- 

tant coaches and student trainers, who serve 300-400 athletes for a start-up cost of $25-30 per pupil. Consulta- 
tion costs Include assessment of current program, regular meetings to Initiate functioning of dally procedures, 
recruitment of student trainers 1n a career day, and site visits for data collection for evaluation. Recurring- 
year costs are between $1825-$2500. 

SerOiCeS OUQiloble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment at 

project site and additional demonstration sites 1n home state. Project staff are 
available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (all expenses must be paid). Training 1s conducted at adop- 
tion site (travel, lodging, and consultation fee must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are avail- 
able (travel, lodging, and consultation fee must be paid). The figures quoted above Include all costs (except 
travel and lodging costs) for training, Implementation, follow-up, and evaluative services* 



mntnCt Dr - Stephen G. R1ce; Athletic Health Care and Training Program; Division of Sports Medicine 6B-15; 
wmmr* university of Washington; Seattle, WA 98195. (206) 543-1550 or 324-5116. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 
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B-12.3 



PROJECT 



CHILD STUDY CENTER (CSC): A Validated Pupil. Personnel Services Demonstration Project 

A pupil services delivery system to assist children with learning problems to achieve gains 
1n intellectual performance, basic skill acquisition, and personal/social functioning. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for children kindergarten through middle school who exhibit 
multiple symptoms associated with learning and/or social behavior problems. 



dCSCHOtion Learning problems are often caused by a complex of factors. The CSC concept presumes that the 
uwviipwuii so i u tion to such problems lies 1n an Interdisciplinary team approach that focuses on the whole 
child 1n a single referral setting. Such troubled children need to receive comprehensive, in-depth diagnostic and 
remedial services to become more effective and efficient learnecs. CSC embraces the disciplines of education, 
psychology, social work, and speech pathology and consults with medical and other community professions. The pur- 
pose 1s to provide the diagnostic, prescriptive, and consultative Intervention necessary for these children to 
experience success. The diagnostic study encompasses Intellectual, physical, social, familial, emotional, and com- 
munication factors affecting learning. The key Ingredients for implementing this program are the exchange of Infor- 
mation and the active cooperation among Center, school, home, and community resources. 

Major activities of the Center include conducting an 1n-depth study of each child and developing composite 
diagnoses and prescriptions for remediation. The Interdisciplinary Child Stu4y Team has served as a model for 
staffing teams who develop Individualized Educational Plans (IEPs) for students v;ith special needs. 

(Child Study Center [CSC], Positive Alternatives to Suspensions [PASS], and Developmental Play [DP], all 
described in this catalog, are affiliate projects of the Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project, St. 
Petersburg, Florida.) 



eVldenCe Of effeCtiVeneSS On posttest scores, participating children gained 1n Intellectual func- 

f tlonlng as measured by the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children; 

learning abilities as measured by the Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude; reading achievement as measured by 
the Gllmore Oral Reading Test; and productive sodal/emotlonal behavior as measured by teacher and parent 
rating scales. 

imnlementOtiOn reaUlTetnent$ The adopting district must have a minimum of four pupil services 
liupj*iu*|jtu»ivii ivtjuii viuvu^ exceptional student education personnel from different disci- 

plines with a motivation to become an effective team for children with multifaceted learning problems. This 
potential Child Study Team must become familiar with the Child Study Manual . 



financial reaUirenientS The per-learner start-up costs of $22.86 are one-time expenses computed 
' ■ on the projected number of students to be served during the first three 

years of operation. The per-learner monthly operational costs of $42.21 Include the salaries of all Center 
personnel. Adopters are encouraged to consider reallocating human resources to minimize financial expenditures. 



$efl)ite$ available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (expenses must 
be paid). Training is also conducted at adopter site (expenses must be paid). 



ERLC 



tMltatt Ralph E. Bailey, Director; Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project; Euclid Center; 1015 
LVIUUlrl Tenth Avenue North; St. Petersburg, FL 33705. (813) 822-0158 or 442-1171. 



Developmental Funding: USQE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74-116 Approved: 2/6/74 
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PROJECT CURRICULUM F0R FETING MODERN PROBLEMS (The New Model Me) 

A curriculum to help students understand the causes and consequences of behavior. 



target audience 

Approved by JDRP for students of all ability levels 1n grades 9-12. This program has 
* been used as a course 1n Itself, to supplement existing courses, and with units selected 

as alnlcourses, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



de$tTiptlOtt ^ Nodel ** 1s designed to help high school students deal with available alternative 
■ actions for solving personal problems and the short- and long-range consequences of these 

alternatives. It 1s a positive, preventive approach to the study of human behavior and aggression. The curric- 
ulum is flexible, appropriate for all students, and adaptable to student needs 1n a variety of school settings. 
It Incorporates the "causal" approach to understanding human behavior, which requires that a person look beyond 
the surface manifestations of an event to consider its possible cause* Affective materials and activities 
constitute a substantial part of the program. 

The curriculum Includes a wide variety of activities and seeks to promote much student/teacher Interaction. A 
reasonably nonjudgmental and flexible teacher who maintains an attitude of acceptance of young peoples* Ideas 
and a willingness to listen to their opinions will be most effective with the curriculum. 

The New Model Me basic texts are: a student book and a teacher manual that Incorporates the student book. Units 
1n the books are: Human Behavior, Cdntrols, Real Self, Values, Response, and Change. The bibliography 1n the 
teacher manual suggests appropriate supplementary audiovisual materials and books. 

Key Elements: a nonjudgmental, experiential classroom for discussing topics 1n the affective domain; Incorpora- 
tion of the causal approach to human behavior 1n the classroom; attainment of curriculum goals; and the following 
minimal Instruction: Initial In-depth Instruction 1n Unit 1, subsequent Instruction 1n portions of Units 2-6, 
and 45 classroom sessions per year (35-45 minutes per session). 



evidence of effectiveness Evaluation data obtained in 1972-73 from experimental and control classrooms 

in a variety of socioeconomic settings showed student growth at the .05 
level of significance on a project-developed cognitive test and on an attitude measure (Personal Orientation 
Inventory). Teacher growth was shown with the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Analyses of student-teacher 
feedback forms Indicated strong support of curriculum. 



implementation requirements The P r °9 raw can be implemented by one or more teachers and/or 

r * counselors 1n a school. However, 1t 1s recommended that a corps 

of personnel (teachers, counselors, administrative decision makers) be Involved 1n Initial awareness, two-day 
training workshops, and follow-up activities. A typical classroom 1n which chairs can be moved for various 
activities is adequate. No special equipment 1n needed beyond that usually available In a secondary school. 



financial retirements Cost P er P U P 1 * the first year is approximately $12 based on a student popula- 

' tlon of 300. This includes the cost of texts and 1nserv1ce training. 

Continuation costs are minimal 1f student texts are reused. 



services amiable 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment 
at project site. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implemen- 
tation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt John R * Rowe » Pr °J« ct Director; Lakewood Board of Education; 1470 Warren Rd.; Lakewood, OH 44107. 
»vn»w*» (2]6 j 529.4267 0 r (216) 521-6463. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 74-73 Approved: 5/29/74 
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PROJECT ETHICAL ISSUES IN DECISI0N HAKING 

A program that uses Kohlberg's theory of cognitive moral development to promote the moral 
growth of high school students. 



tQtQCt QlidWntt Approved by ODRP for students 1n grades 10-12. 



SS £ " «5 >cSm« «. CoS SS ml umlopant theory prorMM tM ;««««. M S »V° ,, " ,, ; * , 

immmmmmmmmst 1 - 



MUiicnfP nf fitfpttiueneSS students in the course increased their ability to differentiate more com- 
tWente 0] VJJWIWma* Stud «« « « e , reasoning by more than one third of a standard 

deviation. The Increase in moral reasonlngTbUUyV studen?s at the alternative school was significantly greater 

than that of control group students 1n traditional classes. 



i M nlamaiiMh'An ramiirpntflttc For the Ethical Issues course minimal requirements would be for one 

implementation requiremems " n r ;^; ably Engl1sn or social studies) to be tram* at Harvard 

University in the Institute for Moral Development during Ouly A thorough production to th« .theory ^^practlce^ 
of cognitive "^al development would enable this person to then e tu rn Jo their schoo ^ £ ^ ^ 

the course as might be scheduled. A team of persons " P™™™'* ™<- »»= f teacners and/or administrators 

Srtl^lTtffieff K,rcoItS 0 ak rppSiSl^fSr XSl'o-'E Soo for roo. .no board and S100 
for books and materials. 

(innnrinl rPMiirpmPtttS For the Ethical Issues Course, replicators would need the following: two 
finanCfOI regUirMI.CTH$ , [ $50 eacn . 30 student Handbooks I $10 each; UK to accom- 

pany the course i $300 per semesterTnoSeVhat not allV these are required and so-ae may be locally owned). 
Staffing costs can be met by reassignment of personnel. 



services available g«« a rt S- WSSS . 

awareness sessions and to proXlr.S'se^vlces o'ther than at Harvard may be arranged (costs are negotiable). 



tantatt *« »• <*dd1ng; Public Schools; 45 ttyslde In.; Sc.rsd.le. NY 10583. (914) 723-5500. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title IV-C and Local 



ODRP No. 80-31 Approved: 11/25/80 
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PROJECT LEARNING F0R LIFE 

Motivational, Inventive nutr1t1on/f 1tne$$ curricula, with original materials for classroom, 
health, and physical education teachers. 



target audience A pp™ ed b * 



JDRP for students 1n grades 2 and 5. 



(i&frintinn This Imaginative and challenging elementary health program 1s designed to help children learn 
M *^ wl r HV " how to make Informed, healthy choices about food and fitness. It 1s built on the conviction 
that early positive experience with good food and physical activity will lead to a life-long commitment to good 
health. There are two courses: an early elementary curriculum, The Poof us Stories , and an upper elementary 
curriculum, From t he Inside Out . The Doofus Stories 1s a 10-week dally classroom program designed and tested for 
second grade but used ror grades 1 and 3 as well. Tts core 1s a whimsical and Informative story read aloud by 
the teacher. The storybook 1s accompanied by 52 worksheets and numerous nutrition and fitness activities that 
take place 1n class, at home, and 1n physical education classes. From the Inside Out 1s a 16-week dally classroom 
program designed and tested for fifth grade but appropriate for sixth grade as weil. Its core is a student book 
that presents up-to-date nutrition and fitness Information Interwoven with challenging and fun activities, Inter- 
esting and unusual f/icts, and lively Illustrations. The two courses complement each other without duplication. 
Each curriculum Includes a teacher's guide and resource manual with more than 200 pages of activities, concepts, 
background Information, worksheets, and annotated bibliographies. In addition to the student books and teacher's 
guides, each program also Includes student worksheets, Illustrated vocabulary cards, and posters. 



BUldBtlt8 Of tHtttlWflZSS Project-developed knowledge tests were administered pre and post. The 

9 99 average Increase 1n score for the project students was significantly larger 

than that of the control group. These gains were maintained over the next six months. Differences between the 
mean scores of boys and girls within each treatment group were not significant, Implying that the curriculum was 
equally effective with both sexes. Controlling for reading ability still produced significant gains for project 
students 1n both grades; thus, students at all levels of reading ability can absorb and understand the material. 

imnlpmpntflttnn TMUiTCmtntS Both programs are designed to be Implemented by Individual classroom 
ffllfJICMCmUHUII Itljuii tfJitiii? teachers, working together with physical education teachers where 
possible. The curricula are flexible and may be Implemented 1n a variety of ways. They can be taught intensively 
1n dally classes, spread throughout the year, or split between. two grade levels. Training 1s not required but 
1s useful for introducing the program. No special facilities are required. 



financial reauifententS The Doofus Stones complete classroom set costs $32.50 (large unit orders 
jiiiuiiviwi ■ reduce the cost)'. Additional required, nonproject materials are $7.50. 

The From the Inside Out student books range from $5.95-$7.50 depending on the number of students. The Inside 
Out T eacher ' s Guide and Resource Manual range from $12.50-$13.95 depending on the number of units purchased. 
Sample worksheets, word cards, and posters are also available at $11.90-$15.90 per classroom, depending on order 
size. A detailed price 11st of all curricula materials 1s available on request (prices are subject to change). 

SerifffPC aiiailahle Awareness materials are available at no cost. Training, Implementation, and 

follow-up services are available at adopter sites (costs to be ne«ot1at#d). 



titntat t Carol Bershad, Director of Dissemination; Learning for L1f e/MSH; 165 Allandale Rd.; Boston, MA 
UUHUVl Q213(h (6l7 j 524.7799. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title 1V-C 
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PROJECT THE ^" ME 0RUG PREVENTI0N EDUCATI0N program 

A drug prevention education program aimed at improving self-concepts. 



tOFOEt QUdlBtiCB Approved by JORP for public and nonpublic elementary school personnel (teachers, 

3 wMMfviiv^ counselors, and administrators) who work with children in grades 1-6. This program 
has been adapted for use with children in kindergarten, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to 
or approved by the Panel • 



dCSCriBtion The ME-ME Program was developed to Improve those conditions that seemed to be common to most 
umi i|f mvii teenagers who abuse drugs and alcohol. These conditions were determined by talking with teen- 
agers who had abused or who were still abusing drugs and alcohol. Common to most young people who abuse drugs are 
low feelings of self-worth and an Inability to make decisions. The ME-ME Program is based on the premise that 
1f these conditions can be Improved, children will have less need to turn to drugs later on 1n life. A preven- 
tion program must start before the problem exists. 

Elementary-level teachers are provided with strategies that encourage positive feelings between students and 
teacher. Drug Information 1s taught 1n conjunction with children learning about themselves and how to make 
decisions. Children 1n the lower grades learn about Mr. Yuk and about who 1s qualified to give them medicines. 
In the upper grades, children learn about the difference between prescription and over-the-counter medicines. 
The materials are student-oriented and are compatible with all areas of the curriculum. The program contains 
activities that are unique to each grade level. 

Training consists of a one-day training session conducted by project staff or designated trainers. Training not 
only provides teachers with the skills necessary to Implement the program, but also makes them aware that their 
own feelings affect how they respond to students. 



eUldenCe Of effeCtiOCneSS Project evaluation completed June, 1975. Pre- and posttests were admln- 
' istered to students 1n experimental and control groups that had similar 

socioeconomic and geographic backgrounds and ability levels. If used as prescribed, the project has proven 
that it increases students' feelings of self-worth, decision-making ability, and factual knowledge about drugs. 
Discipline problems are fewer in classrooms where the program is being used. 



imnlpmPntntlOn r POUlt 1 em en tS Adopters must participate in training, use program activities weekly, 
Iflipiciiiciiiutivii i *ifw i ^ tQ monitoring of activities used by teachers. Adminis- 

trators must allow teachers time in their daily schedules for program activities. It 1s recommended that all 
grade-level teachers (1-6) from the adopting school implement the program. 



filMMtiQl tt(\Uitttntnt$ Cost of materials for adopters 1s $31 per set. 



SemiCBS (mailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Sample packets are available at 

M«r«»> wv . ^ packet. Visitors are welcome anytime by appointment at demonstration sites. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 1s 
conducted only at adopter site (all expenses must be paid, Including travel, lodging, meals, and material 
costs). Mormorlng of program implementation 1s done throughout the first year. 



ffttttntt Artie Kearney, Ph.D., Executive Director; ME-ME Inc.; 400 S. Unwood Ave; Appleton, WI 54911. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JORP No. 75-47 Approved: 5/15/75 
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PROJECT PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY A NO CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION (PECPE) 



A program teaching the effects of proper exercise on the total functional capacity of the 
human organism. 



target audience 

approved by the Panel* 



Approved by JDRP for grade 7. This program has been used in other settings with 
grades 5-6 and 8-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 



dtSCfWUOn The Importance of good physical health and its positive contribution to mental and emotional 
well-being is widely recognized and well documented by research. The philosophy underlying 
PECPE 1s that a scientifically planned program 1s more likely to Improve physical health and conditioning than 
less-structured, traditional physical education programs* 

PECPE seeks to add to an otherwise comprehensive physical education program components that will meet 

three Important objectives: increased physical strength; an expanded range of motion for arms, legs, and hips; 

and improved cardiorespiratory efficiency. 

All children, Including mainstreamed special education students, are Involved* During the Initial orientation 
period. Individual strength and endurance are assessed* Prescriptions are made to permit every student to per- 
form at the optimal level* 

Students spend three one-hour periods a week 1n exercises prescribed to meet program objectives. Each peMod 
begins with 15 stretching exercises, which aid 1n Increasing the motion range of body joints and result 1n total 
muscle warm-up prior to performance of physical activity. Second, neuromuscular Integration activities, which 
reveal the physical nature of students with respect to dynamic energy, flexibility, balance, and general body 
control, develop a high level of general motor educablHty. Next, to promote the simultaneous development of 
muscular strength and endurance, students complete an 11 -station circuit on a multistation weight machine. 
Last, activities enhancing cardiovascular efficiency (running, jumping rope, rowing) are engaged 1n for five 
one-m1nute periods, with 30 seconds of rest between periods. Each student strives for a pulse rate of 180 beats 
per minute, considered optimal for the age group. An Individual record card showing dally progress on the$e 
activities 1s maintained for each student. 



Wldttltt Of CffCCtWCnCSS In four and one-half months, treatment students showed greater gains In 

physical strength, physical range of motion, and cardiorespiratory 
efficiency than a control group. Gains were statistically significant. 



imnletriBntCtiOn reOUire/nefltS A multistation weight machine and an exercise room large enough to 
iiui/i*m*ii»i£»ivii ifrifuif v.i.vi.t*? hQuse u pequ1red# ,^^5 must complete one day of training. 



fitlQntifil ftaUitttntntS Equipment required costs roughly $5,000 ant? can serve as many as 600 
1 1 students. Training costs are reimbursed. 



SerOfCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness conferences (expenses 
must be paid). Training 1s conducted at project site. Training 1s also conducted at adopter site (project 
staff costs and expenses must be paid). 



tttntntt Marvin R. Rexroad, Project Director; Jackson Ju*to# High School; 34th St.; Vienna, WV 26105. 
tviiMJ** (304) 295-4555. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Titles III and IV-C 



JDRP No. 79-37 Approved: 9/26/79 
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PROJECT 



POSITIVE ALTERNATIVES TO STUDENT SUSPENSIONS (PASS): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services 
Demonstration Project 

A program that provides intervention strategies designed to prevent or minimize nonproductive 
social behavior 1n secondary students* 



tOTOCt OUditnU Approved by JDRP for students and personnel 1n secondary schools. Since many of the 
tuiyvt uuwivifirv intervention strategies have a preventive focus, a cross section of students and per- 
sonnel 1n project secondary schools are target participants. 



deStrintinn Major activities of the PASS program include individual and group consultations that assist 
umi^iivii school faculties 1n developing techniques for dealing effectively with teenage students, 
affective education and personal development programs for students and teachers, time-out rooms managed by a 
teacher or paraprofesslonal where students talk out problems and complete academic assignments, Individual and 
group counseling for students experiencing serious Interpersonal confrontations, and counseling for parents. 



"Staff Development for a Positive School" and "Communication Activities 1n the Regular Classroom" help students 
and teachers get to know and appreciate each other. "A Student's School Survival Course" and "Home Survival 
Course" help students with problems learn how to Interact more effectively within their school and home environ- 
ments. 



evidence of effectiveness 

PASS program In pilot schools, 1t was eipanderto~alTi2 high schools 1n the district. During the 1972-73 school 
year, student suspensions 1n Pinellas County declined while suspensions 1n many other districts increased. Data 



Student suspensions 1n project schools decreased by about 30X, while 1n 
comparison schools they Increased 10%. As a result of the success of the 



collected through 1975-76 show a similar trend. 



imOlementatiOn reQUirementS Th« psychologist, social worker, or counselor providing leadership 
ifiipicmciiiuwvii f*«jun nMds an a p propriate aster's degree and must be proficient 1n 

planning and Implementing staff -development programs as well as 1n providing direct services for students. He/ 
she must be a skilled group leader able to learn how to conduct humanistic activities, survival courses, and 
encounter groups. The leader also provides training and consultation for the time-out room workers, who need at 
least a B.A. 1n one of the applied behavioral sciences and related experience or recent training In establish- 
ing helping relationships with youth. 

financial reaUirementS Since use of additional equipment and materials is minimal, per-learner 
finUUUUI icijuiiciiicm? start . up cost for a three-year program 1s about $1. Operational costs 
Include salaries for a school psychologist and social worker for every four schools and a time-out room worker 
for each school. Per-learner monthly operational cost varies between $3 and $4. 



CPfffifPC OUailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
*CrVllC* uvuuiwis appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings 

(all expenses must be paid). Training 1s also available at adopter site. Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



ERLC 



tnntnrt John C. Kackley, Supervisor/Consultant, or Ralph E. Bailey, Ph.D. , Director; Project PASS; Pupil 
COUtail Per$onnel services Demonstration Projection d Center; 1015 Tenth Avenue North; St. Petersburg, 
FL 33705. (813) 823-6696, ext. 45. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74-116 Approved: 12/6/74 
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PROMT 



PRIMARY GRADES HEALTH CURRICULUM PROJECT (PGHCP) 



A comprehensive health education program to teach children In grades K-3 about their senses, 
their bodies, and good health habits. 



tOTQBt QUdltnCt Approved by JDRP for students 1n grades K-3. 



dCSCtlDtion Like the School Health Curriculum Project, Its companion program fo.' students 1n grades 4-7, 
umii^Nvii pGHCp ha$ d eS ig neC | to assist children to make Informed decisions about personal 

health practices. In the kindergarten unit, "Happiness Is Being Healthy/ children are Introduced to their five 
senses, feelings, caring for their health, and general health habits. The first-grade unit, "Super Me," expands 
on the senses of taste, touch, and smell and their roles 1n communicating Information about personal and environ- 
mental health and explores self-concept development and Individuality as well. The second-grade unit, "Sights 
and Sounds/ emphasizes the emotions and methods of communication with regard to the senses of sight and hearing. 
In the third-grade unit, "The Body, Its Framework and Movement/ students study the skeletal and muscular systems 
while exploring how the senses provide Information about bodily functions and the ways 1n which health Is Influ- 
enced by the environment. The PGHCP program has seven components. The health content represents the body as a 
network of senses and feelings that Interact with other body systems and require cultivation and care. Teaching/ 
learning methods emphasize small-group learning centers and peer teaching, exploration of Ideas through experien- 
tial activities, and the use of a wide variety of media aids and community health personnel and resources. The 
training program involves teachers, administrators, and other school personnel 1n active, participatory workshops. 
Community development activities Involve school personnel, parents, health professionals, and the community. 
Other subject areas and skills, Including reading, writing, arithmetic, art, and drama, are Integrated Into health- 
centered learning activities. A series of evaluation procedures and Instruments measures the effectiveness of the 
program at each grade level. 



evidence of effectiveness 

(p < .01) 1n health-related knowledge. 



Data collected both 1n field test and longitudinal evaluations Indicate that 
program participants at every grade level showed significant Improvement 



implementation requirements 



An Implementation team 1s generally composed of 10 person: two 
classroom teachers from each grade level, the principal, and one 
or more support persons (school nurse, librarian, audiovisual coordinator, curriculum specialist). Members of 
this team receive training for the relevant grade level, perform PGHCP activities for the required length of time, 
use project-developed teaching materials, involve school administrators, parents, and representatives of community 
health organizations In the program, and offer a PGHCP training workshop for other staff after the first year. 



finanriQl teauitementS Training costs, which total approximately $3,500, can be shared by as many 
jiiiuiiviwi t wHwirr ^ io tMm$ (go teachers, 10 principals, and 10 or more support persons). 
Nonconsumable Instructional materials: kindergarten, $806; grade 1, $1,257; grade 2, $1,386; grade 3, $1,228. 
One set of Instructional materials can be used by four classes at that grade level. Consumable Instructional 
materials: approximately $35 per classroom per year. 

C£Nfff££ OUOHoblt A variety of awareness materials, including a slide-tape, is available at no cost. 

mwniinviv A project Facilitator has been appointed 1n each state to provide Information and 
assistance Visitors are welcome by appointment at operations management offices and many of the 440 schools 1n 
the 26 states where the program Is being used. Training Is provided during the summer months at various sites 
throughout the nation. 



ERLC 



enntnrt Kathleen Mlddleton, Director; Health Curriculum Projects; National Center for Health 
MMIIUM Education; 211 Sutter St., 4th Floor; San Francisco, CA 94108. (415) 781-6144. 



Developmental Funding: HEW: Bureau of Health Education 
(U.S. Public Health Service) 



JDRP No. 80-6 



Approved: 5/23/80 
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PROJECT SCAT: Skills for Consumers Applied Today 

A consumer education program in health and money management for high school students. 



tOfOBt QUdietiC£ Approved by OORP for students 1n grades 9-12. The program has also been used successfully 
»uig*» uMwifrii** fn Qthep sett1ngs witn adu i t students, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted 

to or approved by the Panel. 



description 



Each of the two one-semester courses developed by this project 1s designed to acquaint students 
with basic elements of our economic system and to help them to acquire the skills, concepts, 
and knowledge required to function as informed and wise consumers. Each course addresses six topics. "Health 
and the Consumer" deals with a balanced diet, food additives, food shopping, medical care, personal grooming, and 
product safety; "Money Management and the Consumer," with basic economic skills, budgeting, banking, credit, 
Insurance, and taxes. Each topic 1s treated 1n a separate student Packaged Activities for Learning (PAL) booklet. 
Each student booklet 1s accompanied by a teacher PAL. Instructional materials for the 12 units include student 
booklets, teacher guides, and classroom aids. Student PALs, Illustrated with project-developed cartoon-type 
characters, follow a uniform format, which consists of an Introduction, vocabulary, co*,tent, and subjective and 
objective review questions. Teacher PALs contain content outlines; behavioral objectives; activities and sug- 
gested resources; Instructional aids, Including tests, activity sheets, film guides, and transparency masters; 
and answer keys. The project has also developed student competency tests for both courses, unit tests, transpar- 
ency sets, and a teacher training manual that outlines course purposes and implementation possibilities. 



CttidtllCt Of efftCtWeneSS Multiple-choice tests were constructed for each module and administered 
* pre and post for three years. For each of the three replications, data 

analysis showed that means of students receiving either Health or Money Management consumer education materials 
were greater than students who were not exposed to project materials. Treatment effect sizes were also signif- 
icant. 



implementation requirements 



No special Implementation requirements exist. Reproducible project- 
developed materials may be used 1n separate, one-semester elective 
courses such as health and economics. A variety of student populations and teaching styles are appropriate. 
Adaptation of course materials to local needs 1s a feature of training for adopters. In addition, the teacher 
training manual makes 1t possible to Implement the program without training requirements. Technical assistance 
and training are available upon request. 



financial ftaUltttntntS Spiral-bound student booklets for each unit available at $1 .75-52.60*; 
jiiiwiivimi w teacher guides in three-ring binders at $3.95 per unit; transparency sets at 

$7 50- set of 35 student tests at $3.80-$9.70*; and a teacher training manual at $1.80. Materials available 
from Panhandle Area Educational Cooperative, 411 West Boulevard, Chlpley, FL 32428. Rights of duplication 
make 1t possible for one teacher to begin with an Investment of only $3.95, the cost of one teacher guide per 
unit. (*Pr1ce varies according to topic.) 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors may visit classes utilizing 
the program 1n semester classes. Cost for training 1s at adopter expense. 



ERJC 



eiUttnrt W. M. Ausherman, Director of Planning and Evaluation; Project SCAT; Osceola County School D1s- 
tUIHUtl tMct; p 0^ Bqx 1948; 4ol N# Church; K1ss1mmee, FL 32741 . (305) -847-3147. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 



JDRP No. 80-45 Approved: 12/23/80 
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IXIHPLAET MUU1CM AWtOVED SXBCI PALL 1911 IDITIOM 



This list identifies projects that have been approved by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel 
since the 1981 edition of this catalog was compiled. 



Athletic Health Care and Training Program B-12.3 

project BASE: Bilingual Alternative for Secondary Education C-3 

Calculator Math A-9.4 

CAMEL (Calculator Assisted Mathematics for Everyday Living) A-9.5 
C.A.R.E. (Correlating Art and Reading Essentials) B-11,3 
C.E.N.T.?. (Creative Economic Notions for Teachers and Students) B-6.3 
City As School (CAS) B-2.4 

project CLIMBi Coordinated Learning Integration - Middlesex Basics A-9.7 
project COFFEE (Cooperative Federation for Educational Experiences) A- 11. 3 
a Comprehensive Foundation Studies Program for the High Risk Student C-4 
Cranston's Comprehensive Reading Program K-12 A-9.12 
project DPI B-9.21 

Enriching The Curriculum (ETC) B-9.25 

project FAR (Freshman Attrition Reduction) A-2.4 

FASTT, Family And School Teaching Together B-10.6 

Ferguson- Florissant Writing Project A -9. 14 

project Futureprint A-9.15 

Geology Is B-6.9 

Good Samaritan Diagnostic/Prescriptive Classroom for Handicapped Preschool Children B-10.7 

HOSTS Math: Help One Student To Succeed A-9.17 

I CAN Instructional Physical Education System B-10,8 

Individual Education Program in Physical Education (IEP/PE) B-10.9 

Individual Progress Program A- 12. 7 

Individualized Computer Assisted Remedial Reading Program (I CARE) B-9.37 
Individualized Prescriptive Arithmetic Skills System (I PASS) A-11,4 
Inservice Training in Developmental Therapy B-8.4 

Intercept: A Positive Alternative to Pupil Suspension Truancy, and Dropout B-2,10 
Jefferson County Adult Reading Program (JCARP) B-1.4 
KIDS KITS (Kids Interest Discovery Studies Kits) A-12.9 

project LEGAL (Law -related Education: Goals for American Leadership) B-6.11 
Marine Science Project: FOR SEA A- 6. 9 

MARRS: Mainstream Amplification Resource Room Study A-10.6 
Mathematics Achievement Program (MAP) B-9.42 
Merrimack Education Center CAI Project A-11.6 
Mount Vernon TV Reading and Communication B-9.45 
Muscogee Health Project (Health Through Science) A-12.10 
Packets to Assist Literacy (PALS) B-1Q.14 
Preparing for Tomorrow's World (PTW) B-6.13 
Reading Achievement Program (RAP) B-9.60 

a Regional Demonstration Program for Preschool Handicapped Children B-10.18 
Rose F. Kennedy Center - Community School District 8 Diagnostic Intervention Proqram 
B-10.19 

San Jose Nutrition Education Project (SJNEP) - Nutrition Through Science A-8.8 
Sci-Math A-6.10 

project SITE: Successful Inservice Through Turnkey Education A-8.9 

Stones and Bones, A Laboratory Approach to the Study of Biology, Modern Science, and 

Anthropology B-6.15 
Supplemental Instruction: Student Learning Center (SI) B-2.14 

TIPS: Teaching Individuals Positive Solutions/teaching Individuals Protective Strategies 
A-7.4 

Title I Mathematics Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) B-9.75 
Training for Turnabout Volunteers A-9.35 

Utilizing Computers in the Teaching of Secondary Mathematics A-11.8 
project ZOO: Zoo Opportunities Outreach B-6.17 
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PROGRAMS THAT UTILI2K TECHNOLOGY 



Calculator Math A-9.4 

CAMEL (Calculator Assisted Mathematics for Everyday Living) A-9.5 
Cashflow Forecasting System B-7.5 

project COFFEE (Cooperative Federation for Educational Experiences) A-n.J 
Communication Arts and Science Training (CAST) B-11.4 . » _ , ramJlM 

Computer-Assisted-Diagnostic-Prescriptive Program in Reading and Mathematics (uvdppj 

A-9.10 „ ^ 

Computerized Pupil Attendance Accounting/Census System B-7.6 
Computeronics: Gifted Child Project A-12.4 
Demonstration Evaluation Center (CAM) A-7.3 
HOSTS Maths Help One Student To Succeed A-9.17 
HOSTS Reading: Help One Student To Succeed A-9.18 

Individualized Computer Assisted Remedial Reading Program (I CARE) B-9.37 
Individualized Prescriptive Arithmetic Skills System (I PASS) A-11.4 
MARRSs Mainstream Amplification Resource Room Study A-10.6 
Media Now A-11.5 

Merrimack Education Center CAI Project A-11.6 

Microcomputer-based Administrative Resources: Project Simu-School B-7.B 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS)/a Computer Link Offering Variable 

Educational Records (CLOVER) A-3.4 
Model Classrooms' Computerized Classroom Management System (CLASS) A-9.ZJ 
Mount Vernon TV Reading and Communication B-9.45 
Title I Mathematics Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) B-9.75 
Utilizing Computers in the Teaching of Secondary Mathematics A-ll-8 
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JOINT DISSEMINATION REVIEW PANEL APPROVED PROJECTS WITH UNITED AVAILABILITY 



The projects listed below were approved by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel. They have performed exemplary 
work 1n improving educational opportunities, but their availability Is now limited. They have either ceased 
operations at their original site or are able to handle requests for Information only on an ad hoc basis. 



I. Demonstration sites 1n operation; limited services may be available. 



CRAM: Compensatory Reading and Mathematics 
Program 

Winchester, Virginia 

JDRP Approval: 5/23/79 

JDRP Number: 79-16 
Demonstration site may be visited; selected 
materials are available; contact: Esther 
Morrison; Frederick County School Board 
Annex; 3030 Valley Ave.; Winchester, VA 
22601. (703) 667-8152. 

Home Start 

Waterloo, Iowa 

JDRP Approval: 1/21/75 

JDRP Number: 75-9 
Tolleson, Arizona demonstration site may be 
visited, but no outreach services are 
available; contact: Virginia McNeel, Director 
of Migrant Programs; P.O. Box 278; Tolleson, 
AZ 85353. (602) 257-3870. 

project Idea (A Program for Hearing-Impaired Infants) 
Campbell, California 
JDRP Approval: 6/3/75 
JDRP Number: 74-44 

Demonstration site may be visited, but no outreach 

services are available; contact: Marsha Haines; 

Coventry School; 1125 W. Campbell Ave.; Campbell, 

CA 95008. (408) 379-2580. 



Medical Insurance: A Procedure for Instituting a 
Cost-Effective Program 

Piscataway, New Jersey 

JDRP Approval: 9/3/80 

JDRP Number: 80-14 
Demonstration site may be visited, but no outreach 
services are available; contact: John E. Carey, 
Director; Medical Insurance; Middlesex County 
Educational Services Commission; North Randolph* 
v1 lie Rd. ; Piscataway, NJ 08854. (201) 752-3321. 

Pupil Transportation: A Procedure for Cooperative 
Purchase of Special Education Services 

Piscataway, New Jersey 

JDRP Approval : 9/3/80 

JDRP Number: 80-15 
Demonstration site may be visited, but no outreach 
services are available; contact: John E. Carey, 
Director; Pupil Transportation; Middlesex County 
Educational Services Commission; North Randolph- 
vllle Rd.; Piscataway, NJ 08854. (201) 752-3321. 

Re-Ed School of Kentucky 

Louisville, Kentucky 

JDRP Approval: 4/9/73 

JDRP Number: 39 
Demonstration site may be visited, but no outreach 
services are available; contact: Donald Alwes, 
Director; Re-Ed School; 1804 Bluegrass Ave.; 
Louisville, KY 40215. (502) 368-2591 or - 2592. 



Demonstration sites no longer in operation; selected materials are available. 



project BASE: Bilingual Alternative for 

Secondary Education 
Miami, Florida 
JDRP Approval : 4/21/82 
JDRP Number: 82-1 

Materials available through: Panhandle 

Area Educational Cooperative; 411 West Blvd.; 

CMpley, FL 32428. (904) 638-4131. 

Dale Avenue Early Childhood Education Project 
Cape May, New Jersey 
JDRP Approval: 4/16/73 
JDRP Number: 13 

Contact: Helen B. Hanson; 319 Washington 

Street Mall; Cape Hay, NJ 08204. 

(609) 884-2092. 

Directory of Representative Work Education 

Programs, 1972-73 
Washington, D.C. 
JDRP Approval : 6/21/73 
JDRP Number: 49 

Write: DHEW Publication OE-701701; 

Superintendent of Documents; Washington, 

D.C. 20402. $2.95. 

Elementary Metric Project 

Blsmark, North Dakota 

JDRP Approval: 3/16/78 

JDRP Number: 78-162 
Contact: Project Director; Elementary Metric 
Project; 400 Avenue E. East; Blsmark, ND 
58501. (701) 255-1987. 
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Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) — 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
Charleston, West Virginia 
JDRP Approval: 5/7/75 
JDRP Number: 75-22 

Contact: Harold Henderson, Director; EBCE 

Program; Appalachia Educational Laboratory; 

P.O. 8ox 1348; Charleston, WV 25325. 

(304) 344-8371. 

FAST: Functional Analysis Systems Training 
Essexvl lie, M1ch1 gan 
JDRP Approval: 1/15/75 
JDRP Number: 75-4 

For FAST training booklets, contact: Herb 

Escott; Essexvl lie-Hampton Public Schools; 

303 Pine St.; Essexvl lie, MI 48732. 

(51 7) 892-1527. 

For FAST Solution Oriented Seminar Kits, contact: 
Sonja Tweedle, Region 6 Supplemental Center; Bay- 
Arenac Intermediate School District; 4228 Two Mile 
Rd.; Bay City, Ml 48705. (517) 686-4410. 

Flagstaff Remedial Reading Project (Title I) 

Flagstaff, Arizona 

JDRP Approval: 4/4-5/73 

JDRP Number: 31 

Contact: Lorraine Curry; Director of Elementary 

Curriculum; Flagstaff Public Schools; 701 N. 

Kendrlck; Flagstaff, AZ 86001. (602) 774-8781, 

ext. 75. 

Metrics Made Easy 

Huntington Beach, CA 

JDRP Approval: 7/1 1/79 

JDRP Number: 79-31 
Contact: Dan Moss, Project Director; Metrics 
Made Easy; Ocean View School District; 16940 "B" 
St.; Huntington Beach, CA 92647. (714) 846-7013. 
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*I« Demonstration sites no longer in operation; selected materials are available (continued). 



PA: Project Advocate — Northwestern Illinois 

Association 
DeKalb, Illinois 
JDRP Approval: 7/24/75 
JDRP Number: 75-61 

Contact: Project Director; Project Advocate; 

Northwestern Illinois Association; 145 Fish 

Ave.; DeKalb, IL 60185. (815) 758-0636. 



Predict I: Pre-k1ndergarten Education for the 

Disadvantaged Child — Title I 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
JDRP Approval: 10/18/76 
JDRP Number: 76-101 

Contact: Arlene Thompson; Cedar Rapids Community 

Schools; 346 Second Avenue Southwest; Cedar 

Rapids, IA 52404. (319) 398-2111. 



III. Demonstration sites no longer in operation; inquiries handled as time permits. 



Early Childhood Education All Day Kindergarten 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

JDRP Approval: 2/26/74 

JDRP Number: 74-16 

Contact: Jane F. Pope, Project Director; 

Early Childhood Education — All Day 

Kindergarten; Cincinnati Public Schoois; 

230 E. Ninth St.; Cincinnati, OH 4520*. 

(513) 369-4720. 

the Fall Save Continuum of Services for Learning 
Disabled Students 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

JDRP Approval: 4/18/78 

JDRP Number: 78-171 
Contact: Daphne Rowden; Albuquerque Public 
Schools; North Area Office; 120 Woodland 
N.W.; Albuquerque, NM 87107. (505) 345-8531. 

FEED: FaciHtative Environment Encouraging 

Development 
Bloomlngton, Indiana 
JDRP Approval: 7/11 '80 
JDRP Number: 80-12 

For available services contact: Susan Eklund; 

Institute for Child Study; Indiana University; 

Bloomington, IN 47405. (812) 337-1732. 

project Learning Disabilities: Early 

Identification and Intervention 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
JDRP Approval: 4/19/73 
JDRP Number: 9 

Contact: Ruth Arnaud; Lafayette School; 

2424 Carroll ton St.; New Orleans, LA 70118. 

(504) 865-1837. 



Lincoln County Exemplary Project 1n Career Education 
Hamlin, West Virginia 
JDRP Approval: 12/13/73 
JDRP Number: 73-2 

Contact: Tom Miller, Program Director; 

Lincoln County Vocational-Technical Center; 

Box 437, Hamlin, WV 25523. (304) 824-5449. 

Math Laboratories for Disadvantaged Students 

Honea Path, South Carolina 

JDRP Approval: 7/13/76 

JDRP Number: 76-88 
Contact: David Johnson, Assistant Super- 
intendent; Anderson County School District 
No. Two; P.O. Box R; Honea Path, SC 29654. 
(803) 369-7364. 

National Migrant Interstate Project 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

JDRP Approval: 4/9/73 

JDRP Number: 24 
Contact: Louie Counts, Supervisor Migrant 
Education; Department of Education; National 
Migrant Interstate Project; Arch Ford Educa- 
tion Building; Little Rock, AR 72201. 
(501 ) 271-1853. 

PAL: Pupils Advancing 1n Learning 

Denver, Colorado 

JDRP Approval: 4/4-5/73 

JDRP Number: 33 

Contact Cathy Wllsey, Title I Consultant; 

Adams County School District #12; 10290 N. 

Huron; Denver, CO 90221. (303) 451-8889. 

Reading Improvement Program -- Secondary Schools 

Reading Laboratory 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
JDRP Approval: 7/1/76 
JDRP Number: 76-84 

Contact: Darel K. Custer, Director; Wood County 

Schools; 1210 Thirteenth St.; Parkersburg, WV 

26101. (304) 422-8411. 



Demonstration sites no longer 1n operation; no Inquiries can be handled. 



APEC: America's Possible Energy Choices 
Rockford, Illinois 
JDRP Approval : 8/18/80 
JDRP Number: 80-18 

Aprendemos En Dos Idlomas: Title VII Bilingual 

Program 
Corpus Chr1st1, Texas 
JDRP Approval: 6/27/75 
JDRP Number: 75-56 

a Comprehensive Foundation Studies Program 

for the High Risk Student 
Charleston, South Carolina 
JDRP Approval: 7/23/81 
JDRP Number: 81-17 



Contract Learning for F.ducable Mentally 

Retarded Students 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
JDRP Approval: 1/21/75 
JDRP Number: 75-11 

DeKalb County Follow Through: A Direct Instruction 
Model 

Sm1thv1lle, Tennessee 
JDRP Approval: 12/29/80 
JDRP Number: 80-50a 

Developing Models for Special Education (DMSE) 
Montlcello, Florida 
JDRP Approval: 3/16/79 
JDRP Number: 79-6 
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Demonstration sites no longer In operation; no Inquiries can be handled (continued). 



Duval Consumer Education Curriculum 
Jacksonville, Florida 
JDRP Approval: 4/15/81 
JDRP Number: 80-44 

Elmlra Follow Through Project 
Elmlra, Hew York 
JDRP Approval: 4/21/81 
JDRP Number: 77-1 S6d 

project Emerge: The Shop 
Dayton, Ohio 
JDRP Approval : 9/22/75 
JDRP Number: 75-1 

The First Calculating and Reading Quest 
Oglala, South Dakota 
JDRP Approval : 4/4-5/73 
JDRP Number: 27 

Florida Migratory Child Compensatory Program 

Language Arts Tutorial Program 
Tallahassee, Florida 
JDRP Approval: 4/9/73 
JDRP Number: 21 

Hawaii Basic Skills Remediation Project 
H1 1 o, Hawaii 

JDRP Approval: 10/18/74 
JDRP Number: 74-108 

Hawaii English Program (HEP) 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
JDRP Approval: 4/29/74 
JDRP Number: 74-28 

HEP/Project ALOHA (Allowing Learners Optimum 
Human Attainment): A Mainland Demonstration 
of the Hawaii English Program 

San Jose, California 

JDRP Approval : 4/29/74 

JDRP Number: 74-28 

HIT: High Intensity Tutoring 
Highland Park, Michigan 
JDRP Approval: 1/8/74 
JDRP Number: 74-9 

Lee County Follow Through: Mathemagenlc Activities 

Program (MAP) 
Jonesvllle, Virginia 
JDRP Approval: 2/2/81 
JDRP Number: 80-51d 

Model Learning Disabilities Systems (MLDS) 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
JDRP Approval: 3/23/77 
JDRP Number: 77-110 

Pre-K1ndergarten Prescriptive Teaching Program for 

Learning Disabled Children 
Fargo, North Dakota 
JDRP Approval: 2/25/75 
JDRP Number: 75-12 



Project for the Severely Handicapped Child 

Miami, Florida 

JDRP Approval: 12/4/79 

JDRP Number: 79-29 

project READ 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
JDRP Approval : 4/29/74 
JDRP Number: 74-30 

Right to Read: Wilson Junior High School 
San Diego, California 
JDRP Approval: 3/25/74 
JDRP Number: 74-21 

SDR: Systems Directed Reading 
Richardson, Texas 
JDRP Approval: 6/6/74 
JDRP Number: 74-83 

project SMART (Success 1n Mathematics Through 

Aural Reading TechnlquesJ 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
JDRP Approval: 12/6/74 
JDRP Number: 74-90 

South Douglas County Early Childhood Education 

Project 
Myrtle Creek, Oregon 
JDRP Approval: 4/29/75 
JDRP Number: 74-113 

St, John Valley Bilingual Education Program 

Madawaska, Maine 

JDRP Approval: 6/24/75 

JDRP Number: 75-54 

project Success Environment: A Contingency 

Management Approach to Classroom Improvement 
Atlanta, Georgia 
JDRP Approval: 4/4-5/73 
JDRP Number: 5 

(Information and technical assistance will 
again be available when new training sites 
are operating.) 

project Talent Development 
Miami, Florida 
JDRP Approval: 9/22/75 
JDRP Number: 75-70 

Title I Remedial Reading Program 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
JDRP Approval: 8/21/74 
JDRP Number: 74-89 

Topeka Outdoor-Environmental Education Project 

Topeka, Kansas 

JDRP Approval: 5/6/75 

JDRP Number: 75-15 
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BSEA TITLE I EXEMPLARY PROJECTS 



The following list of exemplary projects is provided for the convenience of those who are looking for 
projects developed with Title I funds. ESEA Title I has been replaced with ECIA, Chapter I. Each 
project is described on the catalog page indicated. 



ALABAMA 

Baptist Hill Kindergarten B-5.5 
Chapter I ECIA Preschool B-5.7 
Improvement of Basic Reading Skills B-9.35 



ARIZONA 

Catch Up - Keep Up B-9.10 

Flagstaff Remedial Reading Project (Title I) C-3 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS)/a Computer Link Offering Variable 

Educational Records (CLOVER)* A-3.4 
National Migrant Interstate Project* C-4 



CALIFORNIA 

California Migrant Teacher Assistant Corps: California Mini-Corps* A-8.3 
project Catch-Up A-9.6 



COLORADO 

a Classroom Team Approach B-9.15 

PAL: Pupils Advancing in Learning C-4 

PRIOR: PReschool and Improvement Of Reading B-9.53 



COOTECTICOT 

IRIT: Intensive Reading Instructional Teams B-9.38 



FLORIDA 

Florida Migratory Child Compensatory Program — Language Arts Tutorial Program* C-5 
Title I Remedial Reading Program C-5 



GEORGIA 

Reading/English Rotation Project A-9.30 

Reading — Individualized Remedial Laboratories/Math — Individualized Remediation B-9.62 



HAWAII 

Hawaii Basic Skills Remediation Project C-5 



ILLINOIS 

Child-Parent Centers Activity (CPC) B-5.9 
project Conquest B-9.17 

Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program (For Spanish- and English-Speaking 
Children)* B-3.6 



IOHA 

Chapter I Reading, Grades 2-6 B-9.12 

PREDICT-I: Pre-kindergarten Education for the Disadvantaged Child — Title I C-4 
Title I Compensatory Mathematics Program B-9.73 
Title I Compensatory Reading Program B-9.74 



EMMS 

Team Oriented Corrective Reading (TOCR) B-9.70 



♦Migrant Education Projects 
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LOUISIANA 



Every Student Every Day B-9.26 

Title I Mathematics Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) B-9.75 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Enriching The Curriculum (ETC) B-9.25 

Merrimack Education Center CAI Project A-ll.6 

project Understand: Arlington's Title I Program B-9.76 



MICHIGAN 

a Chance for Every Child B-9.11 
Discovery Through Reading B-9.20 
HIT: High Intensity Tutoring C-5 

NOMAD: Needs and Objectives for Migrant Advancement and Development* B-3.8 



NEBRASKA 

ACE: Administrative Cooperative in Education B-7.3 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Basic Skills in Reading (BASK) B-9.7 



NEW JERSEY 

Criterion Reading Instruction Project (CRIP) B-9.18 



NEW YORK 

project CHILD: Comprehensive Help for Individual Learning Differences* B-3.3 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Arithmetic (DPA) A-9.13 
Learning to Read Through the Arts Program A-9.22 



NORTH CAROLINA 

project Reading Improvement B-9.61 



OHIO 

Early Childhood Education — All Day Kindergarten C-4 



OREGON 

Upstairs School B-9.77 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Mathematics Achievement Program (MAP) B-9.42 

project PRIDE: Professional Reading Instruction with Desirable Effects B-9.52 
Reading Achievement Program (RAP) B-9.60 



RHODE ISLAND 

Cranston's Comprehensive Reading Program K-12 A-9.12 

Reading Instruction and Pupil Personnel Services (RIPPS) B-9.63 

SEAPORT: Student Education Assuring Positive Organized Reading Techniques B-9.67 



UTAH 

Improving Achievement (Reading) Through Use of Teachers and Teacher Aides B-9.36 
Programed Tutorial Reading (A second site for this project is located in Blooming ton , 
Indiana) B-9.54 



VIRGINIA 

Computer-Assisted-Diagnostic Prescriptive Program in Reading and Mathematics (CADPP) 
A-9.10 
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WASHIWGTOH 

HOSTS Readings Help One Student To Succeed A-9.18 
Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI) A-3.3 
Secondary Credit Exchange Program B-3.9 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Reading Improvement Program — Secondary Schools Reading Laboratory 
WISCONSIN 

Kenosha Model: Academic Improvement Through Language Experience A-9. 




FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECTS 



These Follow Through Projects have been approved by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel and may be 
designated as Follow Through Resource Centers by the Department of Education's Division of Follow 
Through, All Follow Through Resource Centers respond to inquiries, receive visitors, have descriptive 
materials, and offer training. Each program is described on the catalog page indicated, 

ARKANSAS 

Flippin Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.28 
CALIFORNIA 

Oakland Unified School District Follow Through Program: Learning Through Literature 
B-5.27 

San Diego City Schools Follow Through Program: A Direct Instruction Model B-9,66 
Tulare Follow Through B-5,35 

COLORADO 

Boulder Valley Public Schools Follow Through B-9,8 
CONNECTICUT 

West Hills Follow Through Project B-9.79 
FLORIDA 

project COAST: Cognitively Oriented Approach to Skills Teaching A-9.8 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Nichols Avenue Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.46 
GEORGIA 

"Games Children Play..." — Atlanta Follow Through/Interdependent Learning Model B-9.29 
Pickens County Folio* Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.49 

HAWAII 

Hawaii Follow Through Project B-9.33 
IDAHO 

Pocatello Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.51 
ILLINOIS 

East St. Louis Direct Instruction Follow Through B-5.17 
Waukegan Follow Through: Demonstration Resource Center B-5.37 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis Follow Through Project B-5.22 
IOWA 

Waterloo Follow Through: Adaptive Learning Environments Model B-5.36 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Cambridge Follow Through B-9.9 
MICHIGAN 

Flint Follow Through Direct Instruction Resource Center B-9 - 27 
MINNESOTA 

BASIC: Basic Adaptable Skills for the Individual Child B-9.6 



C BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Gulfport Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.32 
LeFlore County (Mississippi) Follow Through Resource Center B-9.40 

MISSOURI 

Kansas City Follow Through Project: Resource Center B-5.23 
MOWTAMA 

Northern Cheyenne Follow Through Project B-5.26 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

project REAL B-5.31 

NEW JERSEY 

Trenton Follow Through: Behavior Analysis Approach B-5. 34 
NEW MEXICO 

East Las Vegas Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9. 23 
NEW YORK 

Community School 6 Bronx Follow Through B-9. 16 

Community School 77 Bronx Behavior Analysis Follow Through Resource Center B-5. 13 
Elmira Follow Through Project C-5 

Follow Through Nongraded Learning Model: New York City /Hampton Institute B-5. 19 
Plattsburgh Follow Through Program B-9.50 

Public School 33 Manhattan Follow Through Project: A Child Development Approach B 
Public School 92 Manhattan Follow Through B-9. 57 

Public School School 137 Brooklyn Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9. 
the Weeksville School/Bank Street College Follow Through Program B-5.38 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cherokee Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9. 13 
the Responsive Early Childhood Education Program (RECEP) B-9. 65 

OHIO 

Akron Follow Through: Project SELF (Selected Educational Learning Fundamentals) B-5 
Dayton Direct Instruction Follow Through Resource Center B-9. 19 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia Follow Through Behavior Analysis Resource Center (BARC) B-9. 48 
SOOTH CAROLINA 

McCormick Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9. 44 
Williamsburg County Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9. 80 

TENNESSEE 

DeKalb County Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model C-4 
TEXAS 

Corpus Christi Follow Through Bilingual Project B-3.5 
Uvalde Follow Through; A Direct Instruction Model B-9. 78 

VIRGINIA 

Lee County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) C-4 
Richmond (Virginia) Follow Through Resource Center B-5. 32 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Randolph County Follow Through Program B-9. 5? 

3& 



OSB HANDICAPPED CHILDREN'S EARLY EDUCATION OUTREACH PROGRAMS 



The following programs are supported as Early Education Outreach Programs by the 
Department of Education's Office of Special Education. Further information may be found 
on the catalog pages indicated. 



GEORGIA 

Inservice Training in Developmental Therapy b-8.4 

the Rutland Center — Developmental Therapy Model for Treating Emotionally Disturbed 
Children A-10.10 

ILLINOIS 

Macomb 0-3 Regional Project: A Rural Child/Parent Service B-10.11 
PEECH: Precise Early Education for Children with Handicaps B-10.15 

Peoria 0-3 Project — Replication of an Interdisciplinary Approach to the Early Education 
of Handicapped Children Ages 0-3 B-10.16 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ERIN; Early Recognition Intervention Network A-10.5 



MICHIGAN 

Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum B-5.11 



NEW YORK 



a Regional Demonstration Program for Preschool Handicapped Children B-10.18 
Rose F. Kennedy Center — Community School District 8 Diagnostic Intervention Proqram 
B-10.19 

OREGON 

Good Samaritan Diagnostic/Prescriptive Classroom for Handicapped Preschool Children 
B-10.7 

the Teaching Research Infant and Child Center Classroom for Moderately and Severely 
Handicapped Children A-10.13 

TEXAS 

DEBT (Developmental Education Birth Through Two) B-10.4 

a Program for Early Education of Children with Handicaps B-10.17 



UTAH 



MAPPS: Multi-Agency Project for Preschoolers B-10.12 
project SKI*HI A-10.11 



WASHINGTON 

Communication Programs B-5.12 

Programs for Children with Down's Syndrome B-5.30 



WISCONSIN 

Comprehensive Training Program for Infant and Young Cerebral Palsied Children (CP. 
Project) B-5.15 

the Portage Project: A Home Approach to the Early Education of Handicapped Children 
A-5 . 7 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECTS 
by State 



ALABAMA 

Baptist Hill Kindergarten, Greenville B-5.5 

Chapter I ECIA Preschool, Bessemer B-5.7 

Improvement of Basic Reading Skills, Sylacauga B-9.35 

PEGASUS-PACE: Continuous Progress Reading Program: Personalized Educational Growth And 
Selective Utilization of Staff — Personalized Approach to Continuous Education, 
Tuscaloosa A-9.26 

Talents Unlimited, Mobile A-12.15 



ARIZONA 

Arizona Consortium for Individualized Learning (ACIL), Mesa B-7.4 
Catch Up — Keep Up, Tucson B-9.10 

Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Program (COMP) , Mesa A-9.11 
Flagstaff Remedial Reading Project (Title I), Flagstaff C-3 

PEOPEL: Physical Education Opportunity Program for Exceptional-handicapped Learners, 

Phoenix A-12.12 
Pima County Career Guidance Project, Tucson B-4.15 



ARKANSAS 

project CAP: Boston Mountains Educational Cooperative's Career Awareness Program, 
Greenland A-4.3 

Flippin Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model, Flippin B-9.28 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MRSTS)/a Computer Link Offering Variable 

Educational Records (CLOVER), Little Rock A-3.4 
National Migrant Interstate Project, Little Rock C-4 

CALIFORNIA 

Alphaphonics: Beginning Reading Program, South San Francisco A-9.3 
Calculator Math, San Francisco A-9.4 

California Migrant Teacher Assistant Corps: California Mini-Corps, Sacramento A-8.3 

Career Education Responsive to Every Student (CERES), Ceres B-4.4 

project Catch-Up, Newport Beach A-9.6 

the Child Development Center, Huntington Beach B-5.8 

project CLASS (Competency-based Live-Ability Skills), Clovis A-1.4 

project DPI, Long Beach B-9.21 

Effective Use of Time In Secondary Reading Classes, Mountain View A-8.4 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Far West Laboratory ( FWL ) ] , San Francisco A-2.3 

Freestyle, Downey B-4.9 

project Futureprint, Ontario A-9.15 

HEP/Project ALOHA (Allowing Learners Optimum Human Attainment) A Mainland Demonstration of 

the Hawaii English Program, San Jose C-5 
project Idea (A Program for Hearing-Impaired Infants), Campbell C-3 
Learning to Read by Reading, Jamestown B-9.39 

Matching Attitudes and Talents to Career Horizons (MATCH), Ontario B-4.11 
Metrics Made Easy, Huntington Beach C-3 

Modification of Children's Oral Language, Palo Alto A-10.7 

Oakland Unified School District Follow Through Program: Learning Through Literature, 
Oakland B-5.27 

Primary Grades Health Curriculum Project (PGHCP) , San Bruno B-12.11 
project R-3: Readiness, Relevancy and Reinforcement, San Jose A-9.29 
Right To Read: Wilson Junior High School, San Diego C-5 

San Diego City Schools Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model, San Diego B-9.66 

San Jose Nutrition Education Project (SJNEP) - Nutrition Through Science, San Jose A-8.8 

School Health Curriculum Project (SHCPl, San Bruno A-12.13 

SCORE: Success Controlled Optimal Reading Experience, South San Francisco B-10.20 

SIGMA: System for Individually Guiding Mastery Attainment, San Diego B-8.8 

Stones and Bones, A Laboratory Approach to the Study of Biology, Modern Science, and 

Anthropology, Van Nuys B-6.15 
Tulare Follow Through, Tulare B-5.35 

UCLA Allied Health Professions Publications, Los Angeles B-4.16 



ERIC 



COLORADO 

Added Dimensions to Parent and Preschool Education, Lakewood B-5.3 
Boulder Valley Public Schools Follow Through, Boulder B-9.8 
a Classroom Team Approach, Westminster B-9.15 

a Community Approach to Year-Round Education (Project C.A.Y.R.E.), Aurora B-2.5 
KIDS KITS (Kids Interest Discovery Studies Kits), Lakewood A-12.9 
PAL: Pupils Advancing in Learning, Denver C-4 

PRIOR: PReschool and Improvement Of Reading, Fort Collins B-9.53 
STAMM: Systematic Teaching And Measuring Mathematics, Lakewood A-9.32 
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COHHECTICUT 



Higher Horizons 100, Hartford B-9.34 

IRIT: Intensive Reading Instructional Teams, Hartford, B-9.38 
MECCA: Make Every Child Capable of Achieving , Meriden B-5.25 

Public Schools of Choice: High School in the Community (HSC), New Haven B-2.11 
Sci-Math, New Britain A-6.10 

West Hills Follow Through Project, New Haven B-9.79 



DBLMDUUS 

project FAR (Freshman Attrition Reduction), Dover A-2.4 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Career Education Resource Center Program (CERCP), Washington B-4 . 3 
Directory of Representative Work Education Programs, 1972-73, Washington C-3 
Nichols Avenue Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model, Washington B-9.46 



FLORIDA 

project BASE (Bilingual Alternative for Secondary Education), Miami C-3 

CAMEL (Calculator Assisted Mathematics for Everyday Living), Daytona Beach A-9.5 

C.A.R.E. (Correlating Art and Reading Essentials), Tallahassee B-11.3 

Child Study Center (CSC): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project, St. 
Petersburg B-12.4 

project COAST: Cognitively Oriented Approach to Skills Teaching, Fort Walton Beach A-9.8 
Computeronics: Gifted Child Project, Tallahassee A-12.4 

Curriculum Modification Through Environmental Studies: Environmental Studies Center, 

Jensen Beach B-6.4 
Developing Models for Special Education (DMSE), Monticello ' C-4 

Developmental Play (DP): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project, St. 

Petersburg B-5.16 
Duval Consumer Education Curriculum, Jacksonville C-5 
Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum (ECPC), Miami B-9.22 
FASTT, Family and School Teaching Together, Tallahassee B-10.6 

Florida Migratory Child Compensatory Program — Language Arts Tutorial Program, 

Tallahassee C-5 
Interactive Curricular Experience, Panama City B-10.10 

ISIS: Individualized Science Instructional System Dissemination Project, Tallahassee A-6.6 
Law Education Goals and Learnings (LEGAL), Miami B-6.10 

MARC: Multisensory Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum, Crawfordville 
B-9.41 

New Adventure in Learning: Success Strategies for Reading and Language (NAIL), Tallahassee 
A-9.24 

Packets to Assist Literacy (PALS), Chipley B-10.14 

Positive Alternatives to Student Suspensions (PASS): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services 

Demonstration Project, St. Petersburg B-12.10 
Project for the Severely Handicapped Child, Miami C-5 
project SCAT: Skills for Consumers Applied Today, Kissimmee B-12.12 
School Volunteer Development Project, Miami A-9.31 

project SMART (Success in Mathematics Through Aural Reading Techniques), Daytona Beach, 
C-5 

project Talent Development, Miami C-5 

Title I Remedial Reading Program, Fort Lauderdale C-5 

Training for Turnabout Volunteers, Miami A-9.35 



GEORGIA 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education, Ocilla A-12.5 

"Games Children Play. . — Atlanta Follow Through/Interdependent Learning Model, 
Atlanta B-9.29 

Inservice Training in Developmental Therapy, Athens B-8.4 
Muscogee Health Project (Health Through Science), Columbus A-12.10 
Occupational and Career Development, Marietta B-4. 12 

Pickens County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP), Jasper B-9.49 
Reading/English Rotation Project, Thomson A-9.30 

Reading — Individualized Remedial Laboratories/Math — Individualized Remediation, Albany 
B-9.62 

the Rutland Center — Developmental Therapy Model for Treating Emotionally Disturbed 

Children, Athens A-10.10 
project Success Environment: A Contingency Management Approach to Classroom Improvement, 

Atlanta C-5 



HAWAII 

Foundational Approaches in Science Teaching, Honolulu B-6.8 
Hawaii Basic Skills Remediation Project, Hilo C-5 
Hawaii English Program (HEP), Honolulu C-5 
Hawaii Follow Through Project, Honolulu B-9.33 
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IDAHO 

Pocatello Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) , Pocatello B-9.51 
ILLINOIS 

APEC: America's Possible Energy Choices, Rockford C-4 
Child-Parent Centers Activity (CPC) , Chicago B-5*9 
project Conquest, East St* Louis B-9*17 
Early Prevention of School Failure, Peotone A-5.4 

Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program (For Spanish- and English-Speaking 

Children), Peotone B-3.6 
East St. Louis Direct Instruction Follow Through, East St. Louis B-5.17 
the Environment and Technology Project, LaSalle B-6*6 
Geology Is, O'Fallon B-6.9 

Intensive Reading Improvement Program (IRIP), Chicago B-8.5 

Macomb 0-3 Regional Project: A Rural Child/Parent Service, Macomb B-10.11 

MARRS: Mainstream Amplification Resource Room Study, Norris City A-10.6 

Matteson Four-Dimensional Reading Program, Matteson B-9.43 

PA: Project Advocate — Northwestern Illinois Association, DeKalb C-4 

PEECH: Precise Early Education for Children with Handicaps, Champaign B-10.15 

PEGASUS: Personalized Educational Growth and Achievement with Selective Utilization of 

Staff, Princeton B-9.47 
Peoria 0-3 .Project — Replication of an Interdisciplinary Approach to the Early Education 

of Handicapped Children Ages 0-3, Peoria B-10.16 
Positive Attitude Toward Learning (PATL), Bethalto A-8.7 
Pre-Algebra Development Centers, Chicago A-9»27 
Proviso Reading Model, Maywood A-9.28 

TALK: Teaching Activities for Language Knowledge, Rockford A-9.33 
WauJcegan Follow Through Demonstration Resource Center, Waukegan B-5.37 

INDIANA 

FEED, Bloomington C-4 

Indianapolis Follow Through Project, Indianapolis B-5.22 
IOWA 

Chapter I Reading, Grades 2-6, Fort Dodge B-9.12 
project Discovery, Red Oak A-4»6 
Home Start, Waterloo C-3 
Media Now, Red Oak A-11.5 

Pilot Project Utilizing Supportive Personnel Using Behavior Modification Techniques with 

Articulatory Disordered Children, Burlington B-8.6 
PREDICT-1: Pre-kindergarten Education for the Disadvantaged Child — Title I, Cedar Rapids 

C-4 

Title I Compensatory Mathematics Program, Des Moines B-9.73 
Title I Compensatory Reading Program, Des Moines B-9»74 

Waterloo Follow Through: Adaptive Learning Environments Model, Waterloo B-5.36 
KANSAS 

Diversified Educational Experiences Program (DEEP), Wichita B-2.6 
Team Oriented Corrective Reading (TOCR), Wichita B-9.72 
Topeka Outdoor-Environmental Education Project, Topeka C-5 



KENTUCKY 

Cashflow Forecasting System, Louisville B-7.5 

Computerized Pupil Attendance Accounting/Census System, Ashland B-7.6 
Jefferson County Adult Reading Program (JCARP), Louisville B-l*4 
RE-ED School of Kentucky, Louisville C-3 



LOUISIANA 

Every Student Every Day, Morgan City B-9.26 

project Learning Disabilities: Early Identification and Intervention, New Orleans C-4 
Title I Mathematics Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI), Lafayette B-9.75 

MAINE 

St* John Valley Bilingual Education Program, Madawaska C-5 
MARYLAND 

Student Team Learning: Intergroup Relations, Baltimore B-9.69 

Student Teams-Achievement Divisions (STAD): Language Arts, Baltimore B-9.70 

Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT), Baltimore A-9.34 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



project Adventure, Hamilton A-6.3 

AIRSs Andover's Individualized Reading System, Andover B-9.5 
Cambridge Follow Through, Cambridge B-9.9 

project COFFEE (Cooperative Federation for Educational Experiences), Oxford A-11.3 

Enriching the Curriculum (ETC), Brookline B-9.25 

ERIN s Early Recognition Intervention Network, Dedham A-10.5 

Facing History and Ourselves: Holocaust and Human Behavior, Brookline B-6.7 

Lea* % ing for Life, Boston B-12.7 

Mer .^ack Education Center CAI Project, Chelmsford A-11.6 . 
project Understand: Arlington's Title I Program, Arlington B-9.76 



project CDCC: Career Development Centered Curriculum, Coloma B-4.6 
a Chance for Every Child, Warren B-9.11 

Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum, Ypsilanti B-5.11 

Contract Learning for Educable Mentally Retarded Students, Grand Rapids C-4 

Discovery Through Reading, Clarkston B-9.20 

FAST: Functional Analysis Systems Training, Essexville C-3 

Flint Follow Through Direct Instruction Resource Center, Flin.'. B-9.27 

HIT: High Intensity Tutoring, Highland Park C-5 

I CAN Instructional Physical Education System, East Lansing, B-10.8 

NOMAD: Needs and Objectives for Migrant Advancement and Development, Lawrence B-3.8 

Parent Readiness Education Project (PREP), Redford A-5,5 



BASIC: Basic Adaptable Skills for the Individual Child, Montevideo B-9.6 
Demonstration Evaluation Center (CAM), Hopkins A-7.3 

Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity (Seton Hall Program), St. Cloud B-5. 18 
Focus Dissemination Project, Hastings B-2.9 
Religion in Human Culture (RIHC), Minneapolis B-6.14 

project SHARE: Sharing High Yield Accountability with Resource Educators, Hendrura B-10. 
Special Education Preschool Program, Minneapolis B-10. 22 
St. Paul Open School, St. Paul B-2.13 

Systematic Instructional Management Strategies (SIMS), Minneapolis A-10.12 
Urban Arts Program, Minneapolis A-11.7 

VRP: Reading Power in the Content Areas (Vocational Reading power), Minneapolis A-9.36 
WWAS: Women in World Area Studies, St. Louis Park B-6.16 



MISSISSIPPI 

Gulfport Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP), Gulfport B-9.32 
LeFlore County (Mississippi) Follow Through Resource Center, Greenwood B-9.40 



Central Institute for the Deaf Early Education Project, St. Louis B-5.6 

Comprehensive School Mathematics Program (CSMP), St. Louis A-9.9 

Ferguson-Florissant Writing Project, Ferguson A-9.14 

Follow Through — Portageville Unit, Portageville B-5.20 

Kansas City Follow Through Project: Resource Center, Kansas City B-5.23 

Parent-Child Early Education Program (Saturday School), Ferguson B-5. 28 

Supplemental Instruction: Student Learning Center (SI), Kansas City B-2.14 



Northern Cheyenne Follow Through Project, Lame Deer B-5. 26 
Precision Teaching Project, Great Falls A-10.9 



NEBRASKA 

ACE: Administrative Cooperative in Education, Columbus B-7.3 

Engineered Classroom for Students Who Are Both Educably Mentally Handicapped and 

Behaviorally Maladjusted, Papillion B-10. 5 
project Success for the SLD Child, Wayne B-10. 23 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Basic Skills in Reading (BASK), Manchester B-9.7 
project REAL, Lebanon B-5. 31 



MICHIGAN 



MINNESOTA 



MISSOURI 



MONTANA 




HEW JERSEY 



ACTIVE: All Children Totally InVoived Exercising, Oakhurst A-10.3 

project CLIMB: Coordinated Learning Integration-Middlesex Basics, Middlesex A-9.7 

Communication Arts and Science Training (Project CAST), Union B-11.4 

the Communications Workshop (CWS), Teaneck B-10.3 

Criterion Reading Instruction Project (CRIP), Linden B-9. 18 

Dale Avenue Early Childhood Education Project, Cape May C-3 

Educational Services for Schoolage Parents (ESSP), New Brunswick B-2.7 

ELSMERE Project, Glassboro A-10.4 

the Glassboro Right-To-Read Project, Glassboro B-9 . 30 

HEAR: Human Educational Awareness Resource, Princeton B-4.10 

Individualized Language Arts: Diagnosis, Prescription, and Evaluation, Weehawken A-9.19 
Institute for Creative Education, Sewell A-12.8 

Institute for Political and Legal Education (IPLE), Sewell A-6.5 
Learncycle: Responsive Teaching, Teaneck A-8.6 

LEM: Learning Experience Module (Educational Management Design), Hackensack B-7.7 
Medical Insurance: A Procedure for Instituting a Cost-Effective Program, Piscataway C-3 
the New Jersey Writing Project, Monmouth Junction A-9.25 
Opening the Doors, Princeton B-4.14 
Perception*, Union A-5.6 

Pollution Control Education Center — Priority One: Environment, Union B-6.12 

Preparing for Tomorrow^ World (PTW), New Brunswick B-6.13 

Project Management Bisic Principles and Techniques, Pine Hill B-8 . 7 

Pupil Transportation: A Procedure for Cooperative Purchase of Special Education Services, 

Piscataway C-3 
project Read-Write, Newark B-9.64 
Senior Elective Program, Rumson B-2.12 

Trenton Follow Through: Behavior Analysis Approach, Trenton B-5.34 

Utilizing Computers in the Teaching of Secondary Mathematics, Asbury Park A-11.8 



East Las Vegas Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model, Las Vegas B-9. 23 

the Fail Save Continuum of Services for Learning Disabled Students, Albuquerque C-4 



project CHILD: Comprehensive Help for Individual Learning Differences, Geneseo B-3.3 
City As School, New York B-2.4 

Community School 6 Bronx Follow Through, Bronx B-9. 16 

Community School 77 Bronx Behavior Analysis Follow Through Resource Center, Bronx B-5.13 

Diagnostic Prescriptive Arithmetic (DPA), Staten Island A-9.13 

ECOS Training Institute (ETI), Yorktown Heights B-8. 3 

the Electric Company, New York B-9. 24 

Elmira Follow Through Project, Elmira C-5 

Ethical Issues in Decision Making, Scarsdale B-12.6 

Follow Through Nongraded Learning Model: New York City/Hampton Institute, New York B-5.19 
Intercept: A Positive Alternative to Pupil Suspensions, Truancy, and Dropout, Ossininq 
B-2.10 

Learning to Read Through the Arts, Brooklyn A-9.22 

project LEGAL (Law-related Education: Goals for American Leadership), Syracuse B-6.11 
MCHP/VIP: Mother-Child Home Program of the Verbal Interaction Project, Freeport B-5.24 
Mount Vernon TV Reading and Communication, Mount Vernon B-9. 45 
New York State External High School Diploma Program ( EDP ) , Syracuse B-1.5 
Plattsburgh Follow Through Program, Plattsburgh B-9. 50 

Prevention of Learning Disabilities: An Interdisciplinary Model, New York B-5.29 
Public School 33 Manhattan Follow Through Project: A Child Development Approach, New York 
B-9. 56 

Public School 92 Manhattan Follow Through, New York B-9 . 57 

Public School 137 Brooklyn Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model, Brooklyn B-9. 58 
a Regional Demonstration Program for Preschool Handicapped Children, Yorktown Heights 
B-10.18 

Rose F. Kennedy Center - Community School District 8 Diagnostic Intervention Program, 
Bronx B-10.19 

project SITE: Successful Inservice Through Turnkey Education, Staten Island A-8.9 
the Weeksville School/Bank Street College Follow Through Program, Brooklyn B-5.38 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cherokee Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model, Cherokee B-9. 13 

Ombudsman, Charlotte A-12.11 

project Reading Improvement , Burg aw B-9. 61 

the Responsive Early Childhood Education Program (RECEP), Goldsboro B-9. 65 
Sequential Physical Education Reform: The M-5 Project, Marion A-12.14 
project ZOO: Zoo Opportunities Outreach, Asheboro B-6.17 



NORTH DAKOTA 

a Comprehensive Program for Handicapped Preschool Children and Their Families in Rural and 

Non-Urban Areas, Fargo B-5.14 
Elementary Metric Project, Bismarck c-3 



NEW MEXICO 



NEW YORK 




0-5 



Northwest Special Education (NWSE), Lignite B-10.13 

Pre-Kindergarten Prescriptive Teaching Program for Learning Disabled Children, Fargo C-5 



OHIO 

Akron Follow Through: Project SELF (Selected Educational Learning Fundamentals), Akron 
B-5.4 

Career Development Programs, Akron A-4.4 
Career Planning Support System, Columbus A-4»5 

Curriculum for Meeting Modern Problems (The New Model Me), Lakewood B-12.5 
Dayton Direct Instruction Follow Through Resource Center, Dayton B-9.19 
Early Childhood Education — All Day Kindergarten, Cincinnati C-4 
project Emerge: The Shop, Dayton C-5 
project Instruct, Upper Arlington A-9.20 



OKLAHOMA 

"Go Metric": A Supplemental Low-Cost Metric Curriculum, Tulsa B-9.31 

Oklahoma Child Service Demonstration Center for Secondary LD Students, Cushing A-10.8 
project STAY: School To Aid Youth, Moore B-5.33 



OREGON 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory], 
Portland B-2.8 

Good Samaritan Diagnostic/Prescriptive Classroom for Handicapped Preschool Children, 
Portland B-10.7 

South Douglas County Early Childhood Education Project, Myrtle Creek C-5 
a Systems Approach to Individualized Instruction (SAII), Grants Pass B-9.71 
Teaching Research Data Based Inservice Training, Monmouth A-8.10 

the Teaching Research Infant and Child Center Classroom for Moderately and Severely 

Handicapped Children, Monmouth A-10.13 
Upstairs School, Portland B-9.77 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Career Intern Program, Philadelphia B-4.5 

COPE: Cognitively Oriented Pre-Primary Experience, Philadelphia A-5,3 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS ] , 

Philadelphia B-4. 8 „ 
Individualized Computer Assisted Remedial Reading Program (I CARE), Schuylkill Haven 

B— 9 • 37 

project RARE (Knowledgeable Action to Restore our Environment), Erdenheim A-6.7 

Mathematics Achievement Program (MAP), Chester B-9.42 

Model Learning Disabilities Systems (MLDS ) r University Park C-5 

Philadelphia Follow Through Behavior Analysis Resource Center (BARC), Philadelphia B-9.48 
project PRIDE: Professional Reading Instruction with Desirable Effects, Yeadon B-9.52 
project READ, Pittsburgh C-5 

Reading Achievement Program (RAP), Chester B-9.60 



RHODE ISLAND 

Alternate Learning Project (ALP), Providence B-2.3 

Cranston's Comprehensive Reading Program K-12, Cranston A-9.12 

Individualized Prescriptive Arithmetic Skills System (I PASS), Pawtucket A-11.4 

Reading Instruction and Pupil Personnel Services (RIPPS), Portsmouth B-9.63 

SEAPORT: Student Education Assuring Positive Organized Reading Techniques, Newport B-9.67 



SOOTH CAROLINA 

C.E.N.T.$. (Creative Economic Notions for Teachers and Students), Columbia B-6.3 
a Comprehensive Foundation Studies Program for the High Risk Student, Charleston C-4 
Individual Education Program in Physical Education (IEP/PE), Columbia B-10.9 
Math Laboratories for Disadvantaged Students, Honea Path C-4 

McCormick County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP), McCormick B-9.44 
Williamsburg County Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model, Kingstree B-9,80 



SOOTH DAKOTA 

the First Calculating and Reading Quest, Oglala C-5 



TENNESSEE 

Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative: Home-Based Early Childhood Education Program, 
Tazewell B-5.10 

DcKalb County Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model, Smithville C-4 
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Adult Performance Level Project (APL) , Austin A-1.3 

Aprendemos en Dos Idioroas: Title VII Bilingual Program, Corpus Christi C-4 
Confluence of Cultures for an Affluent Tomorrow, Alice B-3.4 
Corpus Christi Follow Through Bilingual Project, Corpus Christi B-3.5 
DEBT (Developmental Education Birth through Two), Lubbock B-10.4 
Houston Independent School District Bilingual Programs, Houston B-3.7 
Law in a Changing Society (LCS), Dallas A-6.8 

Microcomputer-Based Administrative Resources: Project Simu-School, Dallas B-7.8 
a Program for Early Education of Children with Handicaps, Wichita Falls B-10.17 
SDR: Systems Directed Reading, Richardson C-5 

Uvalde Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model, Uvalde B-9.78 



Critical Analysis and Thinking Skills (CATS), Salt Lake City A-12.4 
Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI), Salt Lake City A-8.5 
GEMS; Goal-based Educational Management System, Sandy A-9.16 

Improving Achievement (Reading) Through Use of Teachers and Teacher Aides, Logan B-9.36 
MAPPS: Multi-Agency Project for Pre-Schoolers , Logan B-10.12 
Programed Tutorial Reading, Farming ton B-9.54 
project SKI*HI, Logan A-10.11 

U-SAIL: Utah System Approach to Individualized Learning, Salt Lake City A-7.5 



Computer-Assisted-Diagnostic-Prescriptive Program in Reading and Mathematics (CADPP), 
Dillwyn A-9. 10 

CRAM: Compensatory Reading And Mathematics Program, Winchester C-3 
FLIT: Functional Literacy, Alexandria B-1.3 

Lee County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP), Jonesville C-5 
Psychomotor Learnings for Academic Yields (Project PLAY), Bristol B-9.55 
Richmond (Virginia) Follow Through Resource Center, Richmond B-5.32 

TIPS: Teaching Individuals Positive Solutions/Teaching Individuals Protective Strategies, 
Charlottesville A-7.4 



Athletic Health Care and Training Program, Seattle B-12.3 

Classroom Intervention: Individualized Basic Skill Reading Program, Seattle B-9.14 
Communication Programs, Seattle B-5.12 

project ECOLogy (Environmental Career-Oriented Learning), Seattle B-6.5 

project Equality, Seattle A-4.7 

Have a Healthy Heart, Bellevue A-12.6 

project Home Base, Yakima B-5.21 

HOSTS Math; Help One Student To Succeed, Vancouver A-9. 17 
HOSTS Reading: Help One Student To Succeed, Vancouver A-9. 18 
Individual Progress Program, Seattle A-12.7 
Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI), Pasco A-3.3 
Marine Science Project: FOR SEA, Poulsbo A-6.9 

Model Classrooms' Computerized Classroom Management System (CLASS), Bellevue A-9. 23 

Occupational Versatility (O.V. ), Seattle B-4.13 

Programs for Children with Down's Syndrome, Seattle B-5.30 

Secondary Credit Exchange Program, Sunnyside B-3.9 

project Success: Handicapped, Poulsbo B-10.24 



WEST VIRGINIA 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Appalachia Educational Laboratory ( AEL ) ] , 
Charleston C-3 

Lincoln County Exemplary Project in Career Education, Hamlin C-4 

Physical Efficiency and Corrective Physical Education (PECPE), Vienna B-12.9 

Randolph County Follow Through Program, Elkins B-9.59 

R» ading Improvement Program — Secondary Schools Reading Laboratory, Parkersburg C-4 



Comprehensive Training Program for Infant and Young Cerebral Palsied Children (C.?. 

Project), Wauwatosa B-5.15 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) — Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Fond du Lac B-4. 
project I-C-E (Instruction-Curriculum-Environment), Green Bay A-6.4 
Kenosha Model: Academic Improvement Through Language Experience, Kenosha A-9 .21 
the ME-ME Drug Prevention Education Program, Appleton B-12.8 

the Portage Project; A Home Approach to the Early Education of Handicapped Children, 
Portage A-5.7 

Strategies in Early Childhood Education, Waupua B-9.68 



UTAH 



VIRGINIA 



WASHINGTON 



WISCONSIN 
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This catalog has-been organized according to program content. However, some programs span 
several content categories. This Sectional Cross-Reference Index lists all programs under 
all appropriate headings. 

ADULT EDUCATION 



Adult Performance Level Project (APL ) A-1.3 
Alternate Learning Project (ALP) B-2.3 

project CLASS (Competency-based Live-Ability Skills) A-1.4 
Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI) A-8.5 
FLIT: Functional Literacy B-1.3 

Jefferson County Adult Reading Program (JCARP) B-1.4 
Learning to Read by Reading B-9.39 

New York State External High School Diploma Program (EDP) B-1.5 

NOMAD: Needs and Objectives for Migrant Advancement and Development B-3.8 



ALTERNATIVE SCBOOLS/PBOGSAMS 

Adult Performance Level Project (APL) A-1.3 

project Adventure A-6.3 

Alternate Learning Project (ALP) B-2.3 

Career Intern Program B-4.5 

City As School (CAS) B-2.4 

project CLASS (Competency-based Live-Ability Skills) A-1.4 
the Communications Workshop (CWS) B-10.3 

a Community Approach to Year-Round Education (Project C.A.Y.R.E.) B-2.5 
Diversified Educational Experiences Program (DEEP) B-2.6 
Educational Services for Schoolage Parents (ESSP) B-2.7 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Far West Laboratory] A-2.3 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory] B-2.8 
project FAR (Freshman Attrition Reduction) A-2.4 
Focus Dissemination Project B-2.9 

Intercept: A Positive Alternative to Pupil Suspension, Truancy, and Dropout B-2.10 

New York State External High School Diploma Program (EDP) B-1.5 

Public Schools of Choice: High School in the Community (HSC) B-2.11 

Secondary Credit Exchange Program B-3.9 

Senior Elective Program B-2.12 

St. Paul open School B-2.13 

Supplemental Instruction: Student Learning Center (SI) B-2.14 
Urban Arts Program A-11.7 

H I LIHGUAL/M IGRAHT EDUCATION 



California Migrant Teacher Assistant Corps: California Mini-Corps A-8.3 
project Catch-Up A-9.6 

project CHILD: Comprehensive Help for Individual Learning Differences B-3.3 
Confluence of Cultures for an Affluent Tomorrow B-3.4 
Corpus Christi Follow Through Bilingual Project B-3 . 5 
Early Prevention of School Failure A-5.4 

Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program (For Spanish- and English-Speaking 
Children) B-3. 6 

Houston Independent School District Bilingual Programs B-3. 7 
Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI) A-3.3 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS)/a Computer Link Offering Variable 

Educational Records (CLOVER) A-3.4 
Modification of Children's Oral Language A-10.7 

NOMAD: Needs and Objectives for Migrant Advancement and Development B-3.8 
Secondary Credit Exchange Program B-3.9 



CAHZKR/TOCAIIOUL EDUCATION 




project CAP: Boston Mountains Educational Cooperative's Career Awareness Program 
Career Development Programs A-4.4 

Career Education Resource Center Program (CERCP) B-4.3 
Career Education Responsive to Every Student (CERES) B-4.4 
Career Intern Program B-4.5 
Career Planning Support System. A-4.5 

project CDCC: Career Development Centered Curriculum B-4.6 
City As School (CAS) B-2.4 

project COFFEE (Cooperative Federation for Educational Experiences) A-11.3 
project Discovery A-4.6 

project ECOLogy (Environmental Career-Oriented Learning) B-6.5 
ECOS Training Institute (ETI) B-8.3 



A-4.3 



project Equality A-4.7 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) 



[Far West Laboratory) A-2.3 

-- Fond du Lac, Wisconsin B-4.7 

[Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory] B-2«8 
(Research for Better Schooli, Inc. (RBS ) ) B-4.8 
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FLIT* Functional Literacy B-1.3 
Freestyle B-4.9 

HEAR: Human Educational Awareness Resource B-4.10 

Matching Attitudes and Talents to Career Horizons (HATCH) B-4.11 

NOMAD: Needs and Objectives for Migrant Advancement and Development B-3.8 

Occupational and Career Development B-4.12 

Occupational Versatility (O.V. ) B-4.13 

Opening the Doors B-4.14 

Pima County Career Guidance Project B-4.15 

Public Schools of Choice: High School in the Community (HSC) B-2.11 
project R-3: Readiness , Relevancy and Reinforcement A-9.29 
UCLA Allied Health Professions Publications B-4.16 

VRP: Reading Power in the Content Areas (Vocational Reading Power) A-9.36 



EARLY CHILDHOOD/PARENT INVOLVKWOrr 

Added Dimensions to Parent and Preschool Education B-5.3 

Akron Follow Through: Project SELF (Selected Educational Learning Fundamentals) B-5.4 
Alphaphonics: Beginning Reading Program A-9.3 
Baptist Hill Kindergarten 3-5,5 

Boulder Valley Public Schools Follow Through B-9.8 
Cambridge Follow Through B-9.9 

Central Institute for the Deaf Early Education Project B-5.6 
Chapter I ECIA Preschool B-5.7 

Cherokee Follow Through: A Direct instruction Model B-9.13 
the Child Development Center B-5.8 
Child-Parent Centers Activity (CPC) B-5.9 

Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative: Home-Based Early Childhood Education Program B-5.1U 
project COAST: Cognitively Oriented Approach to Skills Taaching A-9.8 
Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum B-5.11 
Communication Programs B-5.12 

Community School 6 Bronx Follow Through B-9.16 

Community School 77 Bronx Behavior Analysis Follow Through Resource Center B-5.13 

a Comprehensive Program for Handicapped Preschool Children and Their Families in Rural and 

Non-Urban Areas B-5.14 _ . 

Comprehensive Training Program for Infant and Young Cerebral Palsied Children (C.P.) 

Project) B-5.15 
COPE: Cognitively Oriented Pre-Primary Experience A-5.3 
Dayton Direct Instruction Follow Through Resource Center B-9.19 
DEBT (Developmental Education Birth Through Two) B-10.4 

Developmental Play (DP): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project B-5.16 
Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum (ECPC) B-9.22 
Early Prevention of School Failure A-5.4 

East Las Vegas Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.23 
East St. Louis Direct Instruction Follow Through B-5.17 
ERIN: Early Recognition Intervention Network A-10.5 
EVERY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education A-12.5 
Every Student Every Day B-9.26 

Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity (Seton Kail Program) B-5.13 

FASTT, Family and School Teaching Together B-10.6 

Flint Follow Through Direct Instruction Resource Center B-9.27 

Flippin Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.28 

Follow Through Nongraded Learning Model: New York City/Hampton Institute B-5.19 
Follow Through — Portageville Unit B-5.20 

"Games Children Play" — Atlanta Follow Through/Interdependent Learning Model B-9.29 

GEMS: Goal-based Educational Management System A-9.16 

Gulf port Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.32 

Hawaii Follow Through Project B-9.33 

project Home Base B-5.21 

Indianapolis Follow Through Project B-5.22 
Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI) A-3.3 
project Instruct A-9.20 

Kansas City Follow Through Project: Resource Center B-5.23 

LeFlore County (Mississippi) Follow Through Resource Center B-9.40 

MARC: Multisensory Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum B-9.41 

McCormick County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.44 

MCHP/VIP: Mother-Child Home Program of the Verbal Interaction Project B-5.24 

MECCA: Make Every Child Capable of Achieving B-5.25 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS)/a Computer Link Offering Variable 

Educational Records (CLOVER) A-3.4 
Modification of Children^ Oral Language A-10.7 

New Adventure In Learning: Success Strategies for Reading and Language ...AIL) A-9.24 
Nichols Avenue Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.46 
Northern Cheyenne Follow Through Project B-5.26 

Oakland Unified School District Follow Through Program: Learning Through Literature B-5.27 
Parent-Child Early Education Program (Saturday School) B-5.28 
Parent Readiness Education Project (PREP) A-5.5 

PEECH: Precise Early Education for Children with Handicaps B-10.15 

Peoria 0-3 Project — Replication of an Interdisciplinary Approach to the Early Education 

of Handicapped Children Ages 0-3 B-10.16 
Perception* A-5.6 ^ Mt% 

Philadelphia FolJ.oW Through Behavior Analysis Resource Center (BARC) B-9.48 
Pickens County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.49 
Pima County Developmental Career Guidance Project B-4,15 
Plattsburgh follow Through Program B-9.50 
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Pocatello Follow Through; Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.51 

the Portage Project: A Home Approach to the Early Education of Handicapped Children A-5.7 

Prevention of Learning Disabilities: An Interdisciplinary Model B-5.29 

PRIOR: PReschool and Improvement Of Reading B-9.53 

a Program for Early Education of Children with Handicaps B-10.17 

Programs for Children with Down's Syndrome B-5.30 

Psychomotor Learnings for Academic Yields (Project PLAY) B-9.55 

Public School 33 Manhattan Follow Through Project: A Child Development Approach B-9.56 
Public School 92 Manhattan Follow Through B-9,57 

Public School 137 Brooklyn Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9,58 
Randolph County Follow Through Program B-9.59 
project REAL B-5.31 

the Responsive Early Childhood Education Program (RECEP) B-9.65 

Richmond (Virginia) Follow Through Resource Center B-5.32 

San Diego City Schools Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.66 

SEAPORT: Student Education Assuring Positive Organized Reading Techniques B-9.67 

project SKI*HI A-10.11 

project STAY: School to Aid Youth B-5.33 

Strategies in Early Childhood Education B-9.68 * 
TALK: Teaching Activities for Language Knowledge A-9.33 

the Teaching Research Infant and Child Center Classroom for Moderately and Severely 

Handicapped Children A-10.13 
Team Oriented Corrective Reading (TOCR) B-9.72 
Trenton Follow Through: Behavior Analysis Approach B-5.34 
Tulare Follow Through B-5.35 

project Understand: Arlington's Title I Program B-9.76 

Uvalde Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.78 

Waterloo Follow Through: Adaptive Learning Environments Model B-5.36 

Waukegan Follow Through Demonstration Resource Center B-5.37 

the Weeksville School/Bank Street College Follow Through Program B-5.38 

West Hills Follow Through Project B-9.79 

Williamsburg County Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.80 

EOTIBOnfXHT&L EDCCATIOB/SCIEMCB/SOCIAL SCIENCE 

project Adventure A-6.3 

C.E.N.T.$. (Creative Economic Motions for Teachers and Students) B-6.3 

Critical Analysis and Thinking Skills (CATS) A-12.4 

Curriculum for Meeting Modern Problems (The New Model Me) B-12.5 

Curriculum Modification Through Environmental Studies: Environmental Studies Center B-6.4 

project ECOLogy (Environmental Career-Oriented Learning) B-6.5 

ECOS Training Institute (ETI) B-8.3 

the Environment and Technology Project B-6-6 

Facing History and Ourselves: Holocaust and Human Behavior B-6.7 
Foundational Approaches in Science Teaching B-6.8 
Geology Is B-6.9 

project I-C-E (Instruction-Curriculum-Environment) A-6.4 
Institute for Political and Legal Education (IPLE) A-6.5 

ISIS: Individualized Science Instructional System Dissemination Project A-6.6 
project RARE (Knowledgeable Action to Restore our Environment) A-6.7 
Law Education Goals and Learnings (LEGAL) B-6.10 
Law in a Changing Society (LCS) A-6.8 

project LEGAL (Law-related Education: Goals for American Leadership) B-6.11 
Marine Science Project: FOR SEA A-6.9 
Media Now A-11.5 

Pollution Control Education Center — Priority One: Environment B-6.12 

Preparing for Tomorrow's World (PTW) B-6.13 

project R-3: Readiness, Relevancy and Reinforcement A-9.29 

Religion in Human Culture (RIHC) B-6.14 

Sci-Math A-6.10 

Stones and Bones, A Laboratory Approach to the Study of Biology, Modern Science, and 

Anthropology B-6.15 
WWAS: Women in World Area Studies B-6.16 
project 200: Zoo Opportunities Outreach B-6,17 



ORGANIZATIONAL ARRAMGKMEHTS/ADMIMIST] ATION 

ACE: Administrative Cooperative in Education B-7.3 
Alternate Learning Project (ALP) B-2.3 

Arizona Consortium for Individualized Learning (ACIL) B-7.4 
Cashflow Forecasting System 8-7.5 
Chapter I Reading, Grades 2-6 B-9.12 

a Community Approach to Year-Round Education (project C.A-Y.R.E.) B-2.5 

Computerized Pupil Attendance Accounting/Census System B-7.6 

Demonstration Evaluation Center (CAM) A-7.3 

Diversified Educational Experiences Program (DEEP) B-2.6 

GEMS: Goal-based Educational Management System A-9.16 

HOSTS Reading: Help One Student To Succeed A-9.18 

Improving Achievement (Reading) Through Use of Teachers and Teacher Aides B-9.36 
LEM: Learning Experience Module (Educational Management Design) B-7.7 
Microcomputer-based Administrative Resources: Project Simu-School B-7.8 
PEGASUS: Personalized Educational Growth and Achievement with Selective Utilization of 
Staff B-9.47 
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PEGASUS-PACE: Continuous Progress Reading Program: Personalized Educational Growth And 
Selective Utilization of Staff — Personalized Approach to Continuous Education 
A-9. 26 

Programed Tutorial Reading B-9.54 

Public Schools of Choice: High School in the Community (HSC) B-2.11 

the Rutland Center — Developmental Therapy Model for Treating Emotionally Disturbed 

Children A-10.10 
School Volunteer Development Project A-9. 31 
Senior Elective Program B-2.12 

Student Team Learning: Intergroup Relations B-9.69 

TIPS: Teaching Individuals Positive Solutions/Teaching Individuals Protective Strategies 
A-7.4 

Title I Mathematics Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) B-9.75 
Urban Arts Program A-11.7 

U-SAIL: Utah System Approach to Individualized Learning A-7.5 



PRESERVICE/IMSKRVICE TRAINING 

ACTIVE: All Children Totally Involved Exercising A-10.3 
Arizona Consortium for Individualized Learning (ACIL) B-7.4 
Athletic Health Care and Training Program B-12.3 

California Migrant Teacher Assistant Corps: California Mini-Corps A-8.3 

Developmental Play (DP): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project B-5.16 
ECOS Training Institute (ETI) B-8.3 

Effective Use of Time in Secondary Reading Classes A-8.4 
ERIN: Early Recognition Intervention Network A-10.5 
Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI) A-8.5 
Ferguson-Florissant Writing Project A-9. 14 
Focus Dissemination Project B-2.9 
Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI) A-3.3 
Inservice Training in Developmental Therapy B-8.4 
Intensive Reading Improvement Program (IRIP) B-8.5 

Intercept: A Positive Alternative to Pupil Suspension, Truancy, and Dropout B-2.10 
Learncycle: Responsive Teaching A-8.6 
the New Jersey Writing Project A-9. 25 
Northwest Special Education (NWSE) B-10.13 

Pilot Project Utilizing Supportive Personnel Using Behavior Modification Techniques with 

Articulatory Disordered Children B-8.6 
Pima County Career Guidance Project B-4.15 

Positive Alternatives to Student Suspensions (PASS): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services 

Demonstration Project B-12.10 
Positive Attitude Toward Learning (PATL) A-8.7 
Project Management Basic Principles end Techniques B-8.7 

San Jose Nutrition Education Project (SJNEP) - Nutrition Through Science A-8.8 
project SHARE: Sharing High Yield Accountability with Resource Educators B-10.20 
SIGMA: System for Individually Guiding Mastery Attainment B-8.8 
project SITE: Successful Inservice Through Turnkey Education A-8.9 
Teaching Research Data Based Inservice Training A-8.10 

VRP: Reading Power in the Content Areas (Vocational Reading Power) A-9. 36 



READING /LANGUAGE ARTS /MATHEMATICS /WRITIHG 

ACE: Administrative Cooperative in Education B-7.3 
AIRS: Andover's Individualized Reading System B-9.5 

Akron Follow Through: Project SELF (Selected Educational Learning Fundamentals) B-5.4 

Alphaphonics: Beginning Reading Program A-9. 3 

Arizona Consortium for Individualized Learning (ACIL) B-7.4 

BASIC: Basic Adaptable Skills for the Individual Child B-9.6 

Basic Skills in Reading (BASK) B-9.7 

Boulder Valley Public Schools Follow Through Program B-9.8 
Calculator Math A-9. 4 
Cambridge Follow Through B-9.9 

CAMEL (Calculator Assisted Mathematics for Everyday Living) A-9 . 5 

C.A.R.E. (Correlating Art and Reading Essentials) B-11.3 

project Catch-Up A-9. 6 

Catch Up - Keep Up B-9.10 

a Chance for Every Child B-9.11 

Chapter I Reading, Grades 2-6 B-9.12 

Cherokee Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.13 
Child-Parent Centers Activity (CPC) B-5.9 

Classroom Intervention: Individualised Basic Skill Reading Program B-9.14 
a Classroom Team Approach B-9.15 

project CLIMB: Coordinated Learning Integration - Middlesex Basics A-9. 7 
project COAST: Cognitively Oriented Approach to Skills Teaching A-9. 8 
the Communications Workshop (CWS) B-10.3 
Community School 6 Bronx Follow Through B-9.16 

Community School 77 Bronx Behavior Analysis Follow Through Resource Center B-5.13 
Comprehensive School Mathematics Program (CSMP) A-9. 9 

Computer-Aisisted-Diagnostic-Prescriptive Program in Reading and Mathematics (CADPP) 
A-9. 10 

Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Program (COMP) A-9. 11 
Confluence of Culture* for an Affluent Tomorrow B-3.4 
project Conquest B-9.17 

Corpus Christi Follow Through Bilingual Project B~3.S^^ ^ 
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Cranton's Comprehensive Reading Program K-12 A-9.12 

Criterion Reading Instruction Project (CRIP) B-9»18 

Dayton Direct Instruction Follow Through Resource Center B-9.19 

Demonstration Evaluation Center (CAM) A-7.3 

Diagnostic Prescriptive Arithmetic (DPA) A-9.13 

Discovery Through Reading B-9.20 

project DPI B-9.21 

Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum (ECPC) B-9.22 

East Las Vegas Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.23 

East St. Louis Direct Instruction Follow Through B-5. 7 

Effective Use of Time in Secondary Reading Classes A-8.4 

the Electric Company B-9.24 

Enriching the Curriculum (ETC) B-9.25 

Every Student Every Day B-9.26 

Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI) A-8.5 
FASTT, Family and School Teaching Together B-10.6 
Ferguson-Florissant Writing Project A-9.14 

Flint Follow Through Direct Instruction Resource Center B-9.27 
Flippin Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.28 
FLIT: Functional Literacy B-1.3 

Follow Through Nongraded Learning Model: New York City /Hampton Institute B-5.19 
Follow Through — Portageville Unit B-5.20 

"Games Children Play" — Atlanta Follow Through/Interdependent Learning Model B-9.29 
project Futureprint A-9.15 

GEMS: Goal-based Educational Management System A-9.16 
the Glassboro Right-To-Read project B-9.30 

•Go Metric": A Supplemental Low-Cost Metric Curriculum B-9.31 
Gulfport Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.32 
Hawaii Follow Through Project B-9.33 
Higher Horizons 100 B-9.34 

HOSTS Math: Help One Student To Succeed A-9.17 
HOSTS Reading: Help One Student To Succeed A-9.18 
Improvement of Basic Reading Skills B-9.35 

Improving Achievement (Reading) Through Use of Teachers and Teacher Aides B-9.36 
Individual Progress Program A-12.7 

Individualized Computer Assisted Remedial Reading Program (I CARE) B-9.37 
Individualized Language Arts: Diagnosis, Prescription, and Evaluation A-9.19 
Individualized Prescriptive Arithmetic Skills System (I PASS) A-11.4 
project Instruct A-9.20 

Intensive Reading Improvement Program (IRIP) B-8.5 

IRIT: Intensive Reading Instructional Teams B-9.38 

Kansas City Follow Through Project: Resource Center B-5. 23 

Kenosha Model: Academic Improvement Through Language Experience A-9.21 

Learning to Read by Reading 3-9.39 

Learning to Read Through the Arts Program A-9.22 

LeFlore County (Mississippi) Follow Through Resource Center B-9.40 

LEM: Learning Experience Module (Educational Management Design) B-7.7 

MARC: Multisensory Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum B-9.41 

Mathematics Achievement Program (MAP) B-9.42 

Matteson Four-Dimensional Reading Program B-9.43 

McCormick County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.44 
Merrimack Education Center CAI Project A-11.6 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS)/a Computer Link Offering Variable 

Educational Records (CLOVER) A-3.4 
Model Classrooms' Computerized Classroom Management System (CLASS) A-9.23 
Mount Vernon TV Reading and Communication B-9.45 

New Adventure In Learning: Success Strategies for Reading and Language (NAIL) A-9.24 
the New Jersey Writing Project A-9.25 

Nichols Avenue Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.46 
Northern Cheyenne Follow Through Project B-5. 26 

Oakland Unified School District Follow Through Program: Learning Through Literature B-5. 27 
Oklahoma Child Service Demonstration Center for Secondary LD Students A-10.8 
PEGASUS: Personalized Educational Growth and Achievement with Selective Utilization of 
Staff B-9.47 

PEGASUS-PACE: Continuous Progress Reading Program: Personalized Educational Growth And 

Selective Utilization of Staff - Personalized Approach to Continuous Education A-9.26 
Philadelphia Follow Through Behavior Analysis Resource Center (BARC) B-9.48 
Pickens County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.49 
J?lattsburgh Follow Through Program B-9.50 

Pocatello Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.51 
Pre-Algebra Development Centers A-9.27 
Precision Teaching Project A-10.9 

project PRIDE: Professional Reading Instruction with Desirable Effects B-9.52 
PRIOR: PReschool and Improvement Of Reading B-9.53 
Programed Tutorial Reading B-9.54 
Proviso Reading Model A-9.28 

Psychomotor Learnings for Academic Yields (Project PLAY) B-9.55 

Public School 33 Manhattan Follow Through Projectt A Child Development Approach B-9.56 
Public School 92 Manhattan Follow Through B-9.57 

Public School 137 Brooklyn Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.58 

project R-3; Readiness , Relevancy and Reinforcement A-9.29 

Randolph County Follow Through Program 8-9.59 

Reading Achievement Program (RAP) B-9.60 

Reading/English Rotation Project A-9.30 

project Reading Improvement B-9*61 

Reading — Individualised Remedial Laboratories/Math — Individualized Remediation B~9.62 
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Reading Instruction and Pupil Personnel Services (RIPPS) B-9.63 
project Read-Write B-9.64 
project REAL B-5.31 

the Responsive Early Childhood Education Program (RECEP) B-9.65 

Rose F. Kennedy Center — Community School District 8 Diagnostic Intervention Program 
B-10.19 

San Diego City Schools Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.66 
School Volunteer Development Project A-9.31 
Sci-Math A-6.10 

SEAPORT: Student Education Assuring Positive Organized Reading Techniques B-9.67 
project SHARE: Sharing High Yield Accountability with Resource Educators B-10.21 
project SITE: Successful Inservice Through Turnkey Education A-8.9 
project SKI*HI A-10.11 

STAMM: Systematic Teaching And Measuring Mathematics A-9.32 

project STAY: School To Aid Youth B-5.33 

Strategies in Early Childhood Education B-9.68 

Student Team Learning: Intergroup Relations B-9.69 

Student Teams -Achievement Divisions (STAD): Language Arts B-9.70 

project Success: Handicapped B-10.24 

Systematic Instructional Management Strategies (SIMS) A-10.12 

a Systems Approach to Individualized Instruction (SAID B-9.71 

TALK: Teaching Activities for Language Knowledge A-9,33 

Team Oriented Corrective Reading (TOCR) B-9.72 

Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT) A-9.34 

Title I Compensatory Mathematics Program B-9,73 

Title I Compensatory Reading Program B-9.74 

Title I Mathematics Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) B-9,75 
Training for Turnabout Volunteers A-9.35 

Trenton Follow Through: Behavior Analysis Approach B-5.34 
Tulare Follow Through B-5.35 

project Understand: Arlington's Title I Program B-9.76 
Upstairs School B-9.77 

U-SAIL: Utah System Approach to Individualized Learning A-7.5 
Utilizing Computers in the Teaching of Secondary Mathematics A-11.8 
Uvalde Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9,78 

VRP: Reading Power in the Content Areas (Vocational Reading Power) A-9.36 
Waterloo Follow Through: Adaptive Learning Environments Model B-5.36 
Waukegan Follow Through Demonstration Resource Center B-5.37 
the Weeksville School/Bank Street College Follow Through Program B-5,38 
West Hills Follow Through Project B-9.79 

Williamsburg County Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9,80 
project ZOO: Zoo Opportunities Outreach B-6.17 



SPECIAL EDUCATION /LEARNING DISABILITIES 

ACTIVE: All Children Totally Involved Exercising A-10.3 
project Catch-Up B-9.10 

Central Institute for the Deaf Early Education Project B-5.6 
the Child Development Center B-5.8 

Child Study Center (CSC): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 
B-12.4 

City A^» School (CAS) B-2.4 

Classroom Intervention: Individualized Basic Skill Reading Program B-9.14 

Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum B-5.11 

Communication Programs B-5.12 

the Communications Workshop (CWS) B-10.3 

a Comprehensive Program for Handicapped Preschool Children and Their Families in Rural and 

Non-Urban Areas B-5.14 
Comprehensive Training Program for Infant and Young Cerebral Palsied Children (CP. 

Project) B-5.15 
Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Program (COMP) A-9,11 
COPE: Cognitively Oriented Pre-Primary Experience A-5.3 
DEBT (Developmental Education Birth Through Two) B-10.4 

Developmental Play (DP): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project B-5.16 

Diagnostic Prescriptive Arithmetic (DPA) A-9.13 

Diversified Educational Experiences Program (DEEP) B-2,6 

Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum (ECPC) B-9,22 

Early Prevention of School Failure A-5.4 

ELSMERE Project A-10.4 

Engineered Classroom for Students Who Are Both Educably Mentally Handicapped and 

Behaviorally Maladjusted B-10.5 
ERIN: Early Recognition Intervention Network A-10.5 
EVERY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education A-12.5 

Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity (Seton Hall Program) B-5.18 
FASST, Family And School Teaching Together B-10,6 
Focus Dissemination Project B-2.9 

Good Samaritan Diagnostic/Prescriptive Classroom for Handicapped Preschool Children B-10,7 
project Home Base B-5.21 

HOSTS Math: Help One Student To Succeed A-9.17 

I CAN Instructional Physical Education System B-10,8 

Individual Education Program in Physical Education (IEP/PE) B-10.9 

project Instruct A-9.20 

Interactive Curricular Experience B-10.10 

Kansas City Follow Through Project: Resource Center B-5.23 

Learncyclei Responsive Teaching A-8.6 
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Learning to Read by Reading B-9.39 

Macomb 0-3 Regional Project: A Rural Child/Parent Service B-10.11 
MAPPS: Multi-Agency Project for Pre-Schoolers B-10.12 

MARC: Multisensory Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum B-9.41 
MARRS: Mainstream Amplification Resource Room Study A-10.6 
MECCA: Make Every Child Capable of Achieving B-5.25 
Modification of Children's Oral Language A-10.7 
Mount Vernon TV Reading and Communication B-9.45 

New Adventure In Learning: Success Strategies for Reading and Language (NAIL) A-9.24 
Northwest Special Education (NWSE) B-10.13 

Oklahoma Child Service Demonstration Center for Secondary LD Students A-10.8 
Packets to Assist Literacy (PALS) B-10.14 

Parent-Child Early Education Program (Saturday School) B-5.28 
Parent Readiness Education Project (PREP) A-5.5 

PEECH: Precise Early Education for Children with Handicaps B-10.15 

PEOPEL: Physical Education Opportunity Program for Exceptional-handicapped Learners 
A-12.12 

Peoria 0-3 Project — Replication of an Interdisciplinary Approach to the Early Education 

of Handicapped Children Ages 0-3 B-10.16 
Perception+ A-5.6 

Pilot Project Utilizing Supportive Personnel Using Behavior Modification Techniques with 

Articulatory Disordered Children B-8.6 
the Portage Project: A Home Approach to the Early Education of Handicapped Children A-5.7 
Positive Alternatives to Student Suspensions (PASS): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services 

Demonstration Project B-12.10 
Positive Attitude Toward Learning (PATL) A-8.7 
Precision Teaching Project A-10.9 

Prevention of Learning Disabilities: An Interdisciplinary Model B-5.29 
a Program for Early Education of Children with Handicaps B-10.17 
Programs for Children with Down's Syndrome B-5.30 
Reading Achievement Program (RAP) B-9.60 

a Regional Demonstration Program for Preschool Handicapped Children B-10.18 
Rose F. Kennedy Center — : Community School District 8 Diagnostic Intervention Program 
B-10.19 

the Rutland Center — Developmental Therapy Model for Treating Emotionally Disturbed 
Children A-10.10 

San Jose Nutrition Education Project (SJNEP) - Nutrition Through Science A-8.8 
School Volunteer Development Project A-9.31 

SCORE: Success Controlled Optimal Reading Experience B-10.20 * 
project SHARE: Sharing High Yield Accountability with Resource Educators B-10.21 
project SKI*HI A-10.11 

Special Education Preschool Program B-10.22 
project STAY: School To Aid Youth B-5.33 
Strategies in Early Childhood Education B-9.68 
project Success for the SLD Child B-10.23 
project Success: Handicapped B-10.24 

Systematic Instructional Management Strategies (SIMS) A -10. 12 
Teaching Research Data Based Inservice Training A-8.10 

the Teaching Research Infant and Child Center Classroom for Moderately and Severely 
Handicapped Children A-10.13 



ARTS/COmUNICATIOii/TECHHOLOGT 

Calculator Math A-9.4 

CAMEL (Calculator Assisted Mathematics for Everyday Living) A-9.5 
C.A.R.E. (Correlating Art and Reading Essentials) B-11.3 

project COFFEE (Cooperative Federation for Educational Experiences) A-11.3 
Communication Arts and Science Training (Project CAST) B-11.4 
"Go Metric": A Supplemental Low-cost Metric Curriculum B-9.31 
HOSTS Math: Help One Student To Succeed A-9.17 

Individualized Computer Assisted Remedial Reading Program (I CARE) B-9.37 
Individualized Prescriptive Arithmetic Skills System (I PASS) A-11.4 
Institute for Creative Education A-12.8 
Learning to Read Through the Arts Program A-9.22 
Media Now A-11.5 

Merrimack Education Center CAI Project A-11.6 
Mount Vernon TV Reading and Communication B-9.45 
the New Jersey Writing Project A-9.25 
Occupational Versatility (O.V.) B-4.13 

TALK: Teaching Activities for Language Knowledge A-9.33 

Title I Mathematics Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) B-9.75 

Urban Arts Program A-11.7 

Utilizing Computers in the Teaching of Secondary Mathematics A-11.8 



GIFTED AMD TALSMTED/HEALTH /PHYSICAL KDOCATION/SPECIAL HfFERESTS 

Athletic Health Care and Training Program B-12.3 
ACTIVE: All Children Totally Involved Exercising A-10.3 
project Adventure A-6.3 

Child Study Center (CSC): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 
B-12.4 

Computeronics: Gifted Child Project A-12.4 

Critical Analysis and Thinking Skills (CATS) A-12.4 

Curriculum for Meeting Modern Problems (The New Model Me) B-12.5 
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project Equality A-4.7 

Ethical Issues in Decision Making B-12.6 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education A-12.5 

Have a Healthy Heart A-12.6 

HEAR: Human Educational Awareness Resource B-4. 10 

Individual Education Program in Physical Education (IEP/PE) B-10.9 
Individual Progress Program A-12.7 
Institute for Creative Education A-12.8 

ISIS: Individualized Science Instructional System Dissemination Pro3ect A-6.6 
KIDS KITS (Kids Interest Discovery Studies Kits) A-12.9 
Learning for Life B-12.7 

project LEGAL (Law-related Education: Goals for American Leadership) B-6.11 
the ME-ME Drug Prevention Education Program B-12.8 
Muscogee Health Project (Health Through Science) A-12.10 
Ombudsman A-12.11 

PEOPEL: Physical Education Opportunity Program for Exceptional-handicapped Learners 
A-12.12 

Physical Efficiency and Corrective Physical Education (PECPE) B-12.9 

Positive Alternatives to Student Suspensions (PASS): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services 

Demonstration Project B-12.10 
Positive Attitude Toward Learning (PATL) A-8.7 
Primary Grades Health Curriculum Project (PGHCP) B-12.11 
Religion in Human Culture (RIHC) B-6.14 
project SCAT: Skills for Consumers Applied Today B-12,12 
School Health Curriculum Project (SHCP) A-12,13 
Sequential Physical Education Reform: The M-5 Project A-12,14 
Talents Unlimited A-12. 15 

TIPS: Teaching Individuals Positive Solutions/Teaching Individuals Protective Strategies 
A-7.4 

WWAS: Women in World Area Studies B-6.16 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECTS 

Alphabetical 



ACE: Administrative Cooperative in Education B-7*3 
ACTIVE: All Children Totally Involved Exercising A-10.3 
Added Dimensions to Parent and Preschool Education B-5*3 
Adult Performance Level Project (APL) A-l*3 
project Adventure A-6,3 

AIRS: Andover's Individualized Reading System B-9.5 

Akron Follow Through: Project SELF (Selected Educational Learning Fundamentals) B-5,4 
Alphaphonics: Beginning Reading Program A-9*3 
Alternate Learning Project (ALP) B-2,3 
APEC: America's Possible Energy Choices C-4 
Aprendemos En Dos Idiomas: Title VII Bilingual Program C-4 
Arizona Consortium for Individualized Learning (ACIL) B-7.4 
•Athletic Health Care and Training Program B-12.3 



Baptist Hill Kindergarten B-5.5 

♦project BASE: Bilingual Alternative for Secondary Education C-3 
BASIC: Basic Adaptable Skills for the Individual Child B-9.6 
Basic Skills in Reading (BASK) B-9.7 
Boulder Valley Public Schools Follow Through B-9.8 



♦Calculator Math A-9.4 

California Migrant Teacher Assistant Corps: California Mini-Corps A-8*3 

Cambridge Follow Through B-9.9 
♦CAMEL (Calculator Assisted Mathematics for Everyday Living) A-9.5 

project CAP: Boston Mountains Educational Cooperative's Career Awareness Program A-4.3 
♦C.A.R.E, (Correlating Art and Reading Essentials) B-11.3 

Career Development Programs A-4»4 

Career Education Resource Center Program (CERCP) B-4.3 

Career Education Responsive to Every Student (CERES) B-4.4 

Career Intern Program B-4.5 

Career Planning Support System A-4*5 

Cashflow Forecasting System B-7.5 

project Catch-Up A-9.6 

Catch Up - Keep Up B-9.10 

project CDCC: Career Development Centered Curriculum B-4*6 
Central Institute for the Deaf Early Education Project B-5.6 
♦C«E«N«T«$« (Creative Economic Notions for Teachers and Students) B-6.3 
a Chance for Every Child B-9.11 
Chapter I, ECIA Preschool B-5.7 
Chapter I Reading, Grades 2-6 B-9.12 

Cherokee Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9*13 

project CHILD: Comprehensive Help for Individual Learning Differences B-3.3 

the Child Development Center B-5*8 

Child-Parent Centers Activity (CPC) B-5.9 

Child Study Center (CSC): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 
B-12.4 
•City As School B-2*4 

project CLASS (Competency-based Live-Ability Skills) A-1.4 

Classroom Intervention: Individualized Basic Skill Reading Program B-9.14 

a Classroom Team Approach B-9.15 
♦project CLIMB: Coordinated Learning Integration - Middlesex Basics A-9«7 

Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative: Home-Based Early Childhood Education Program B-5.10 

project COAST: Cognitively Oriented Approach to Skills Teaching A-9.8 
♦project COFFEE (Cooperative Federation for Educational Experiences) A-11.3 

Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum B-5.11 

Communication Arts and Science Training (CAST) B-11.4 

Communication Programs B-5*12 

the Communications Workshop (CWS) B-10.3 

a Community Approach to Year-Round Education (Project C*A*Y*R*E.) B-2.5 
Community School 6 Bronx Follow Through B-9.16 

Community School 77 Bronx Behavior Analysis Follow Through Resource Center B-5.13 
♦a Comprehensive Foundation Studies Program for the High Risk Student C-4 
a Comprehensive Program for Handicapped Preschool Children and Their Families in Rural and 

Non-Urban Areas B-5.14 
Comprehensive School Mathematics Program (CSMP) A~9*9 

Comprehensive Training Program for Infant and Young Cerebral Palsied Children B-5.15 
Computer-Assisted-Diagnostic-Prescriptive Program in Reading and Mathematics (CADPP) 
A-9 . 10 

Computerized Pupil Attendance Accounting/Census System B-7*6 
Computeronics: Gifted Child Project A-12.4 
Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Program (COMP) A-9* 11 
Confluence of Cultures for an Affluent Tomorrow B-3*4 
project Conquest B-9.17 

Contract Learning for Educable Mentally Retarded Students C-4 
COPE: Cognitively Oriented Pre-Primary Experience A-5*3 
Corpus Christi Follow Through Bilingual Project B-3.5 
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CRAM: Compensatory Reading and Mathematics Program C-3 
•Cranston's Comprehensive Reading Program K-12 A-9.12 
Criterion Reading Instruction Project (CRIP) B-9,18 
Critical Analysis and Thinking Skills (CATS) A-12,4 
Curriculum for Meeting Modern Problems (The New Model Me) B-12.5 

Curriculum Modification Through Environmental Studies: Environmental Studies Center B-6.4 



Dale Avenue Early Childhood Education Project C-3 

Dayton Direct Instruction Follow Through Resource Center B-9.19 

DEBT (Developmental Education Birth through Two) B-10.4 

DeKalb County Follow Through; A Direct Instruction Model C-4 

Demonstration Evaluation Center (CAM) A-7.3 

Developing Models for Special Education (DMSE) C-4 

Developmental Play (DP): A Validated Pupil Personnel Demonstration Project B-5.16 

Diagnostic Prescriptive Arithmetic ( DP A) A-9«13 

Directory of Representative Work Education Programs, 1972-73 C-3 

project Discovery A-4.6 

Discovery Through Reading B-9.20 

Diversified Educational Experiences Program (DEEP) B-2.6 
♦project DPI B-9.21 
Duval Consumer Education Curriculum C-5 



Early Childhood Education — All Day Kindergarten C-4 
Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum (ECPC) B-9.22 
Early Prevention of School Failure A-5.4 

Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program (For Spanish- and English-Speaking 
Children) B-3,6 

East Las Vegas Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.23 
East St, Louis Direct Instruction Follow Through B-5.17 
project ECOLogy (Environmental Career-Oriented Learning) B-6.5 
ECOS Training Institute (ETI) B-8.3 

Educational Services for Schoolage Parents (ESSP) B-2.7 

Effective Use of Time In Secondary Reading Classes A-8.4 

the Electric Company B-9.24 

Elementary Metric Project C-3 

Elmira Follow Through Project C-5 

ELSMERE Project A-10.4 

project Emerge: The Shop C-5 

Engineered Classroom for Students Who Are Both Educably Mentally Handicapped and 
Behaviorally Maladjusted B-10.5 
•Enriching the Curriculum (ETC) B-9.25 
the Environment and Technology Project B-6.6 
project Equality A-4.7 

ERIN: Early Recognition Intervention Network A-10.5 
Ethical Issues in Decision Making B-12.6 
EVERY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education A-12.5 
Every Student Every Day B-9.26 

Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI) A-8.5 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL)J C-3 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Far West Laboratory] A-2.3 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) — Fond du Lac, Wisconsin B-4.7 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
(NWREL) ] B-2.8 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS ) ] B-4,8 



Facing History and Ourselves: Holocaust and Human Behavior B-6.7 

the Fail Save Continuum of Services for Learning Disabled Students C-4 

Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity (Seton Hall Program) B-5.18 
♦project FAR (Freshman Attrition Reduction) A-2.4 

FAST: Functional Analysis Systems Training C-3 
•FASTT, Family and School Teaching Together B-10.6 

FEED: Facilitative Environment Encouraging Development C-4 
•Ferguson-Florissant Writing Project A-9.14 

the First Calculating and Reading Quest C-5 

Flagstaff Remedial Reading Project (Title I) C-3 

Flint Follow Through Direct Instruction Resource Center B-9.27 

Flippin Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.28 

FLIT: Functional Literacy B-1.3 

Florida Migratory Child Compensatory Program — Language Arts Tutorial Program C-5 
Focus Dissemination Project B-2.9 

Follow Through Nongraded Learning Model: New York City/Hampton Institute B-5« 19 
Follow Through — Portageville Unit B-5.20 
Foundational Approaches in Science Teaching B-6.8 
Freestyle B-4.9 
•project Futureprint A-9.15 



■Games Children Play" — Atlanta Follow Through/Interdependent Learning Model 
B-9.29 

GEMS t Goal -based Educational Management System A-9.16 
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•Geology Is B-6.9 
the Glassboro Right-to-Read Project B-9»30 

"Go Metric": A Supplemental Low-Cost Metric Curriculum B-9.31 
•Good Samaritan Diagnostic/Prescriptive Classroom for Handicapped Preschool Children B-10.7 
Gulfport Follow. Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.32 




Have a Healthy Heart A-12.6 

Hawaii Basic Skills Remediation Project C-5 

Hawaii English Program (HEP) C-5 

Hawaii Follow Through Project B-9.33 

HEAR: Human Educational Awareness Resource B-4.10 

HEP/Project ALOHA (Allowing Learners Optimum Human Attainment): A Mainland Demonstration 

of the Hawaii English Program C-5 
Higher Horizons 100 B-9.34 
HIT: High Intensity Tutoring C-5 
project Home Base B-5.21 
Home Start C-3 
♦HOSTS Math: Help One Student To Succeed A-9.17 
HOSTS Reading: Help One Student To Succeed A-9.18 
Houston Independent School District Bilingual Programs B-3.7 



♦I CAN Instructional Physical Education System B-10.8 
project I-C-E (Instruction-Curriculum-Environment) A-6»4 
project Idea (A Program for Hearing-Impaired Infants) C-3 
Improvement of Basic Reading Skills B-9.35 

Improving Achievement (Reading) Through Use of Teachers and Teacher Aides B-9.3 6 

Indianapolis Follow Through Project B-5.22 
•Individual Education Program in Physical Education (IEP/PE) B-10.9 
♦Individual Progress Program A-12.7 

Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI) A-3.3 
•Individualized Computer Assisted Remedial Reading Program (I CARE) B-9.37 

Individualized Language Arts: Diagnosis, Prescription, and Evaluation A-9.19 
•Individualized Prescriptive Arithmetic Skills System (I PASS) A-ll»4 
♦Inservice Training in Developmental Therapy B-8.4 

Institute for Creative Education A-12.8 

Institute for Political and Legal Education (IPLE) A-6.5 
project Instruct A-9.20 

Intensive Reading Improvement Program (IRIP) B-8.5 
Interactive Curricular Experience B-10.10 
•Intercept: A Positive Alternative to Pupil Suspensions, Truancy, and Dropout B-2.10 
IRIT: Intensive Reading Instructional Teams B-9.38 

ISIS: Individualized Science Instructional System Dissemination Project A-6.6 

•Jefferson County Adult Reading Program (JCARP) B-1.4 

Kansas City Follow Through Project: Resource Center B-5.23 
project KARE (Knowledgeable Action to Restore our Environment) A-6.7 
Kenosha Model: Academic Improvement Through Language Experience A-9.21 
•KIDS KITS (Kids Interest Discovery Studies Kits) A-12.9 



Law Education Goals and Learning (LEGAL) B-6.10 
Law in A Changing Society (LCS) A-6.8 
Learncycle: Responsive Teaching A-8*6 

project Learning Disabilities: Early Identification and Intervention C-4 

Learning for Life B-12.7 

Learning to Read by Reading B-9*39 

Learning to Read through the Arts Program A-9.22 

Lee County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) C-5 
LeFlore County (Mississippi) Follow Through Resource Center B-9.40 
♦project LEGAL (Law-related Education: Goals for American Leadership) B-6. 11 
LEM: Learning Experience Module (Educational Management Design) B-7.7 
Lincoln County Exemplary Project in Career Education C-4 



Macomb 0-3 Regional Project: A Rural Child/Parent Service B-10.11 
MAPPS: Multi-Agency Project for Pre-Schoolers B-10.12 

MARC: Multisensory Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum B-9.41 
♦Marine Science Project: FOR SEA A-6.9 

♦MARRS: Mainstream Amplification Resource Room Study A-10.6 
Matching Attitudes and Talents to Career Horizons (MATCH) B-4.11 
Math Laboratories for Disadvantaged Students C-4 

♦Mathematics Achievement Program (MAP) B-9.42 
Matteson Four-Dimensional Reading Program B-9.43 

McCormick County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9,44 
MCHP/VIP* Mother/Child Home Program of the Verbal Interaction Project B-5.24 
MECCA* Make Every Child Capable of Achieving B-5.25 
Media How A-11.5 

Medical Insurance: A Procedure for Instituting a Cost-Ef fective Program C-3 
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the ME-ME Drug Preventive Education Program B-12,8 
♦Merrimack Education Center CAI Project A-11.6 
Metrics Made Easy C-3 

Microcomputer-based Administrative Resources: Project Simu-School B-7.8 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS)/a Computer Link Offering Variable 
Educational Records (CLOVER) A-3.4 

Model Classrooms' Computerized Classroom Management System (CLASS) A-9.23 

Model Learning Disabilities Systems (MLDS ) C-5 

Modification of Children's Oral Language A-10.7 
♦Mount Vernon TV Reading and Communication B-9.45 
♦Muscogee Health Project (Health Through Science) A-12.10 



National Migrant Interstate Project C-4 

New Adventure in Learning: Success Strategies for Reading and Language (NAIL) A-9.24 
the New Jersey Writing Project A-9.25 

New York State External High School Diploma Program (EDP) B-1.5 
Nichols Avenue Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.46 
NOMAD: Needs and Objectives for Migrant Advancement and Development B-3.8 
Northern Cheyenne Follow Through Project B-5.26 
Northwest Special Education (NWSE) B-10.13 



Oakland Unified School District Follow Through Program: Learning Through Literature B-5.27 
Occupational and Career Development B-4.12 
Occupational Versatility (O.V.) B-4.13 

Oklahoma Child Service Demonstration Center for Secondary LD Students A-10<,8 
Ombudsman A-12.11 
Opening the Doors B-4.14 



PA: Project Advocate — Northwestern Illinois Association C-4 
♦Packets to Assist Literacy (PALS) B-10.14 
PAL: Pupils Advancing in Learning C-4 

Parent-Child Early Education Program (Saturday School) B-5.28 
Parent Readiness Education Project (PREP) A-5,5 

PEECH: Precise Early Education for Children with Handicaps B-10.15 

PEGASUS: Personalized Educational Growth and Achievement with Selective Utilization of 
Staff B-9.47 

PEGASUS-PACE: Continuous Progress Reading Program: Personalized Educational Growth And 
Selective Utilization of Staff — Personalized Approach to Continuous Education A-9.26 

PEOPEL: Physical Education Opportunity Program for Exceptional-handicapped Learners 
A-12.12 

Peoria 0-3 Project: Replication of an Interdisciplinary Approach to the Early Education of 

Handicapped Children Ages 0-3 B-10.16 
Perception* A-5.6 

Philadelphia Follow Through Behavior Analysis Resource Center (BARC) B-9.48 

Physical Efficiency and Corrective Physical Education (PECPE) B-12.9 

Pickens County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.49 

Pilot Project Utilizing Supportive Personnel Using Behavior Modification Techniques with 

Articulatory Disordered Children B-8.6 
Pima County Career Guidance Project B-4.15 
Plattsburgh Follow Through Program B-9.50 

Pocatello Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) B-9.51 
Pollution Control Education Center — Priority One: Environment B-6.12 

the Portage Project: A Home Approach to the Early Education of Handicapped Children A-5.7 
Positive Alternatives to Student Suspensions (PASS): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services 

Demonstration Project B-12,10 
Positive Attitude Toward Learning (PATL) A-B.7 
Pre-Algebra Development Centers A-9.27 
Precision Teaching Project A-10,9 

PREDICT Is Pre-kindergarten Education for the Disadvantaged Child — Title I C-4 
Pre-Kindergarten Prescriptive Teaching Program for Learning Disabled Children C-5 
♦Preparing for Tomorrow's World (PTW) B-6.13 
Prevention of Learning Disabilities: An Interdisciplinary Model B-5.29 
project PRIDE: Professional Reading Instruction with Desirable Effects B-9.52 
Primary Grades Health Curriculum Project (PGHCP) B-12.11 
PRIOR: PReschool and Improvement Of Reading B-9.53 
a Program for Early Education of Children with Handicaps B-10.17 
Programed Tutorial Reading B-9.54 
Programs for Children with Down's Syndrome B-5.30 
Project for the Severely Handicapped Child C-5 
Project Management Basic Principles and Techniques B-8.7 
Proviso Reading Model A-9.28 

Psychomotor Learnings for Academic Yields (Project PLAY) B-9.55 

Public School 33 Manhattan Follow Through Project: A Child Development Approach B-9.56 
Public School 92 Manhattan Follow Through B-9.57 

Public School 137 Brooklyn Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.58 
Public Schools of Choice: High School in the Community (HSC) B-2,11 

Pupil Transportation: A Procedure for Cooperative Purchase of Special Education Services 
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project R-3t Readiness, Relevancy and Reinforcement A-9.29 ^ 
Randolph County Follow Through Program B-9.59 
project READ C-5 
# Reading Achievement Program (RAP) B-9.60 
Reading/English Rotation Project A-9.30 
project Reading Improvement B-9.61 

Reading Improvement Program — Secondary Schools Reading Laboratory c-4 

Reading — Individualized Remedial Laboratories/Math — Individualized Remediation B-9.62 
Reading Instruction and Pupil Personnel Services (RIPPS) B-9.63 
project Read-Write B-9.64 
project REAL B-5.31 
RE-ED School of Kentucky C-3 
♦ a Regional Demonstration Program for Preschool Handicapped Children B-10.18 
Religion in Human Culture (RIHC) B-6.14 

the Responsive Early Childhood Education Program (RECEP) B-9.65 
Richmond (Virginia) Follow Through Resource Center. B-5. 32 
Right to Read: Wilson Junior High School C-5 
•Rose F. Kennedy Center — Community School District 8 Diagnostic Intervention Program 
B-10.19 

the Rutland Center — Developmental Therapy Model for Treating Emotionally Disturbed 
Children A-10.10 



San Diego City Schools Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.66 
♦San Jose Nutrition Education Project (SJNEP) - Nutrition Through Science A-8.8 

project SCAT: Skills for Consumers Applied Today B-12.12 

School Health Curriculum Project (SHCP) A-12.13 

School Volunteer Development Project A-9.31 
♦Sci-Math A-6.10 

SCORE: Success Controlled Optimal Reading Experience — A Tutorial Reading Program B-10.20 
SDR: Systems Directed Reading C-5 

SEAPORTS Student Education Assuring Positive Organized Reading Techniques B-9.67 
Secondary Credit Exchange Program B-3.9 
Senior Elective Program B-2.12 

Sequential Physical Education Reform: The M-5 Project A-12.14 

project SHARE: Sharing High Yield Accountability with Resource Educators B-10.21 
SIGMA: System for Individually Guiding Mastery Attainment B-8.8 
•project SITE: Successful Inservice Through Turnkey Education A-8.9 
project SKI*HI A-10.11 

project SMART (Success in Mathematics Through Aural Reading Techniques) C-5 
South Douglas County Early Childhood Education Project C-5 
Special Education Preschool Program B-10.22 
St. John Valley Bilingual Education Program C-5 
St. Paul Open School B-2.13 

STAMM: Systematic Teaching And Measuring Mathematics A-9.32 
project STAY: School to Aid Youth B-5.33 
•Stones and Bones, A Laboratory Approach to the Study of Biology, Modern Science, and 
Anthropology B-6.15 
Strategies in Early Childhood Education B-9.68 
Student Team Learning: Intergroup Relations B-9.69 
Student-Teams Achievement Divisions (STAD): Language Arts B-9.70 

project Success Environment: A Contingency Management Approach to Classroom Improvement 

project Success for the SLD Child B-10.23 
project Success: Handicapped B-10.24 
•Supplemental Instruction: Student Learning Center (SI) B-2.14 
Systematic Instructional Management Strategies (SIMS) A-10.12 
a Systems Approach to Individualized Instruction (SAII) B-9.71 



project Talent Development C-5 
Talents Unlimited A-12.15 

TALK: Teaching Activities for Language Knowledge A-9.33 
Teaching Research Data Based Inservice Training A-8.10 

the Teaching Research Infant and Child Center Classroom for Moderately and Severely 

Handicapped Children A-10.13 
Team Oriented Corrective Reading (TOCR) B-9.72 
Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT) A-9.34 
♦TIPS: Teaching Individuals Positive Solutions/Teaching Individuals Protective Strategies 

A-7.4 

Title I Compensatory Mathematics Program B-9.73 

Title I Compensatory Reading Program B-9.74 
♦Title I Mathematics Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI ) B-9.75 

Title I Remedial Reading Program C-5 

Topeka Outdoor-Environmental Education Project C-5 
♦Training for Turnabout Volunteers A-9.35 

Trenton Follow Through: Behavior Analysis Approach B-5.34 

Tulare Follow Through B-5.35 



UCLA Allied Health Professions Publications B-4.16 
project Understand: Arlington's Title I Program B-9.76 
Upstairs School B-9.77 
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Urban Arts Program A-11.7 

U-SAIL: Utah System Approach to Individualized Learning A-7.5 
•Utilizing Computers in the Teaching of Secondary Mathematics A-11.8 
Uvalde Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.78 

VRP: Reading Power in the Content Areas (Vocational Reading Power) A-9.36 



Waterloo Follow Through: Adaptive Learning Environments Model B-5.36 
Waukegan Follow Through: Demonstration Resource Center B-5.37 
the Weeksville School/Bank Street College Follow Through Program B-5.38 
West Hills Follow Through Project B-9.79 

Williamsburg County Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model B-9.80 
WWAS: Women in World Area Studies B-6.16 



•project ZOO: Zoo Opportunities Outreach B-6.17 
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